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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE  is  a  pafiion  in  the  foul  which* 
in  its  various  operations  on  the  human 
eondud:,  is  productive  of  ends  that  are  ex- 
tremly  diffimilar  :  and  this  is  envy.  By  the 
energy  of  this  emotion  fome  individuals  are 
Itimulated  to  the  emulation  of  thofe  laudable 
purfuits  which  they  obferve  in  men  of  diftin- 
guiihed  Superiority  ;  whilft  others,  goaded  by 
the  like  fenfation,  employ  their  lives  in  de¬ 
preciating  the  excellences  of  thofe  whom  they 
cannot  equal,  and  will  not  imitate.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  mind;  the  latter  of  a  mean  and  for- 
id.  And  thofe,  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
;  xercifeof  this  malignant  difpofition,  are  not  on- 
y  the  enemies  of  the  meritorious,  but  of  all 
4  be  human  race,  who  are  made  happier  by  the 
|  oil,  ftudy  and  exhibitions  of  exhalted  genius* 
i  "he  truth  of  this  observation,  refpeCting  the 
1  talevolence  of  man,  hath  been  Seldom  more 
;  mfpicuoufly  exemplified  than  in  the  violent 
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and  unmerited  attacks  which  have  been,  and 
Tr©  -continually  made  by  the  phyfical  fraterni¬ 
ty  on  the  unprecedented,  unparaleH’d  and  ini¬ 
mitable  diflertation  on  the  gout,  written  by 
Dr.  William  Cadogan.  And  all  this  veno¬ 
mous  perfecution  feems  to  have  been  engen¬ 
dered,  from  no  othei*  earthly  caufe,  than  be- 
caufe  that  liberal  practitioner,  animated  by  the 
defire  of  imparting  health  and  longevity  to 
his  fellow-creatures  of  the  fame  lpecies,  hath 
moft  difintereftedly  endeavoured  to  expofe  the 
abfurd  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic,  and  of  modern  phyficians>and  to  explode 
the  folly  of  following  the  prescriptions  of  any 
oft  he  faculty,  himfelf  excepted :  as  ifthere  could 
be  the  leafi  imputation,  of  his  aCting  from  the 
fordid  motives  of  feif-interefi,  in  thus  uniting 
the  utileof  the  public  with  the  dulce  of  himfelf. 
More  particularly,  as  the  former Teems  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  be  obtained’,  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter.  The  phyfical  faculty,  of  all  ranks, 
the  regulars,  femiregulars,  and  intruders,  under 
all  denominations,  have  delighted  in  girding; 
at  him  ;  and  taken  upon  them  to  affert,  that! 
/  his  book  contains  a  multiplicity  of  errors, 
which  may  prove  fatal  to  mankind,  fhould 
his  doCtrines  prevail.  And  becaufe  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  hath  i aid ,  in  fpeaking  of  his  fubjeCt, 
that  the  talk  feems  to  have  been  left  for 
him,’1  and  thereby  luggefted  to  the  world; 
that  this  manner  of  treating  chronical  difeafee 

is  intirely  new  and  original,  his  enemies  have 

no; 
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not  abftained  from  malediction;  but  have  aft 
ferted,  that  there  is  nothing  either  rights  new* 
original,  ingenious,  or  of  public  utility  con¬ 
tained  in  his  differiation.  And  thus,  with  a 
view  to  oppofe  an  affumption  which  may, 
not  improbably,  have  been  rather  too  prompt 
in  Dr,  Cadogan,  they  run  into  an  oppofite 
extreme,  which  is  equally  reprehenfible. 

As  to  the  errors  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  although 
error  be  the  lot  of  all  mankind,  yet  is  there 
an  effential  difference  in  the  nature  of  them. 
And  in  order;  to  explain  what  I  think  of  thofe 
in  the  doctor's  differtation,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  his  opinion  ;  and  {peak  of 
him  as  he  does'  of  the  ancient  philofophers  ; 
that  fome  of  them  were  very  ingenious  in 
gueffing  wrong .  And,  as  I  have  taken  that 
idea  to  exprefs  my  own,  reflecting  Dr.  Ca« 
dogan’s  errors ,  I  humbly  requeft,  that  it 
may  be  permitted  to  exprefs  my  conception  of 
1  his  ingenuity  alfo. 

I  As  to  the  haffy  charge  that  his  differtation 
contains  nothing  new,  nor  original,  nor  any 
ithing  but  what  has  .been  repeatedly  faid,  and 
great  part  of  it  for  ages  before  he  was  born, 
that  charge,  indeed,  I  am  in  no  doubt  of  re¬ 
futing.  And  I  will  renounce,  for  evermore,  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  if  1  do  not  prove, 
that  this  his  work  does  actually  include  a  va- 
i  riety  of  new  things;  fuch  as  not  only  have 
;  never  yet  been  given;  but  fuch  alfo,  as,  in  all 

-  probability,  would  never  have  been  commu- 
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iiicated  to-blefs  mankind,  had  Dr.  Cadogaft 
withheld  his  bounty  from  them.  To  deli¬ 
neate  my  idea  of  public  utility  in  this  inftance 
would  be  altogether  ufelefs;  for,  in  a  kingdom 
where  depopulation  is  fo  rapidly  increafing, 
what  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  national 
profperity,  than  a  certain  method  of  preferving 
health  and  long  life  to  the  inhabitants;  and 
what  individual  can  be  fo  valuable  a  fubjeft,  as 
he  who  accomplifhes  it. 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  error  too  common 
in  philofophers  and  men  of  genius,  that  they  do 
not  previoufly  fettle  the  ideas  which  they  an¬ 
nex  to  the  terms  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  lu¬ 
cubrations.  On  this  account,  I  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  explain  my  ideas  of  newnefs  and  ori¬ 
ginality,  as  they  are  to  be  received  and  con- 
fidered  in  this  my  candid  enquiry. 

Various  are  the  ways  in  which  the  works  of 
the  learned,  in  the  medical  fcience,  may  be 
confidered  as  new  and  original.  They  maybe 
fo  deemed  in  the  matter  which  they  contain.-- 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered.— 
In  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. —  fn  the  method  of 
the  cure. —  In  the  confiftency  of ‘opinion. — 
The  energy  of  the  arguments. — The  conclu- 
iivenefs  of  the  reafoning. —  The  aptitude  of 
the  illuftratioRS. — The  perfpicuity  of  the  ftyle, 
and  in  the  marks  of  no  common  pradiitioner.' 
All  thefe  may  be  new  and  original,  although 
they  have  been  previouCy  faid,  by  five-hun¬ 
dred  writers,  printed  five-hundred  times,  in 

five-; 
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five-hundred  years,  to  any  philofophical  phy" 
fician,  who  hath  never  read  the  works  In  which 
they  are  contained.* — They  may  be  new  alfo  if 
having  read  thefe  works  he  hath  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  them. — And  it  will  be  no  lei's  new  and 
original,  if  fuch  a  perfon,  after  having  read 
iand  remembered  thefe  works,  ffiould  fay,  the 
Italk  of  difcovering  what  they  exhibit  feems  to 
be  left  to  him.  Under  one  or  more  of  thefe 
heads,  lam  not  in  theleaft  diffident  of  proving, 
to  the  conviction  of  the  mod  inveterate  of 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  enemies,  that  this  his  differta- 
ition  is  fraught  with  great  newnefs  and  origi- 
jjnajity.  And  in  this  place  i  mud  beg  leave  to 
i  obferve,  that  although  I  come  forth  to  the 
i  world  behind  the  diiTertation,  that  I  do  not 
:  intend  to.  be  confidered  as  Jack  Rugaby  fol¬ 
lowing  clofe  at  the  heel  of  Dr.  Caius  ;  nor  as 
uFalftaffe's  page  walking  before  him;  for  Dr. 

I  padogan  is  not  a  man  who  defires  to  be  hid¬ 
den.  But  as  an  Herald,  who  with  found  of 
i!  rum  pet,  proclaims,  to  all  the  world,  the  ap- 
i broach  of  fome  great  perfonage:  or  rather,,  to 
>ring  the  matter  to  a  more  familiar  image, 
according  to  what  is  defcribed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ftory.  There  lived  in  Paris  no  common 
Ibradtitioner  in  phyfic  who  had  a  fon,  a  boy  of 
rjbout  twelve  years  old;  and  this  was  the  me- 
lod  the  Dodtor  took  to  make  his  merits 
( :nown  to  that  metropolis.  The  boy  preced- 
1  ig  his  father  in  the  ftreet ,  cried  aloud,  mon 
\  ere  ejl  le  plus  grand  medecin  du  monde*—l  am 
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the  boy.— The  dodtor  following  him,  replied* 
in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  V enfant  ait 
*vrai.  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  who  is 
the  dodtor.  I  expedt,  therefore,  that  hence¬ 
forth  every  one  will  confider  this  enquiry  as  a 
bill  of  fare  to  a  fuperb  entertainment,  and 
that  thofe  who  have  never  read  Dr.  Cadogaifs 
differ tg.tion,  will  be  pleafed  to  read  my  en¬ 
quiry,  as  preparatory  to  the  delicacies  which 
they  will  find  in  the  dod tor’s  treat.  And  as 
thofe  who  have  read  Dr.  Cadogan’s  work  al¬ 
ready  cannot  well  read  mine  before  they  have 
read  his,  I  defire  they  will  read  it  after,  to  a  Gift 
them  in  their  fecond  concoction.  And  this  is 
n  all  I  expedt  from  the  public,  for  the  immenfe 
labour  which  I  have  taken  to  elucidate  this 
prod u.dt ion,  and  to  explain  the  amazing  merit 
which  it  contains,  and  the  juft  utility  of  which 
it  muft  prove  to  be,  not  only  to  this  kingdom 
in  the  original  work,  but  in  the  various  tranf-l 
lations  which  I  am  credibly  informed,  are 
now  undertaken,  by  order  of  the  feveral  pc-; 
tentates,  who  reign  within  a  circle  which 
may,  in  imagination,  be  drawn;  and  woulc 
touch  the  extremities  of  two  diametrical  lines.: 
crofting,  one  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Japan 
to  the  weftem  of  California,  through  Afia. 
Europe,  and  America ;  the  other,  from  th 
north  of  Lapland,  paffing  through  Europj 
and  Africa,  to  the  extremity  of  thofe  court 
tries  which  have  been  lately  difeovered  in  til 

fouthern  hemifphere.  And  when  thefe  trap! 
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lations  are  completed,  I  humbly  hope,  and 
folely  for  the  fake  of  their  understanding  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  differtation  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
my  candid  enquiry  may  receive  the  like  ho¬ 
nour.  -  • 

And  in  this  place,  I  hope,  that  my  readers 
will  remark,  and  Dr.  Cadogan  be  pleafed  with 
the  precision  with  which  1  have  delineated  the 
nations  wherein  this  deffertation  is  ordered  to 
be  translated 3  for  had  Lfaid  through  the  whole 
world,  I  coiild  not  have  proved  it  to  be  true  : 
becaufe  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  undifco- 
vered  parts,  nor  any  correfpondence  with  the 
unknown  natives;  and  consequently.  Dr.  Ca~ 
i!  dogan  might  have  faid  of  me,  if  he  Shall  un- 
j  happily  diflike  this  enquiry,  that  my  words 
no  kind  of  idea,  as  hedoesof  other  authors,  who, 
as  he  affures  us,  have  none  to  the  words  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  8cc.  a  circumftance  which 
I  Shall  Shew,  that  the  dodor  hath  moft  Siriddy 
obferved:  and  from  the  ceniure  of  which  neg- 
led:  I  would  willingly  preferve  myfelf. 
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CANDID  ENQUIRY,  g^V. 


SECTION  h 

IT  is  an  aufpicious  circumftance,  when  a  critic 
intends  to  illuftrate  the  works  of  a  philofopher3 
that  the  very  firft  paffage  in  the  book  affords 
him  the  happy  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  critical 
accompliihments.  And  for  this  defirable  acquift- 
tion  I  am  obliged  to  the  unequalled  genius  of  Dn 
William  Cadogan,  even  in  his  introduction.  This 
he  prudently  begins  with  an  apothegm,  taken 
from  St.  Evremond  ?  “  to  enjoy  good  health  is  better 
than  to  command  the  world”  Which  prettily  lug- 
geffs,  that  the  dodtor  in  his  differtation,  intends  to 
beftow  on  his  readers,  fomething  more  eftimable, 
than  empires,  crowns  and  fceptres.”  St.  Evremond, 
i  as  the  dodtor  fays,  was  a  'practical  philofopher ,  who 
j  ^uvderftood  the  ufe  and  value  >  of  life  and  healthy 
r-#-  '  better 
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better  than  mod  men.!>  Let  ns  fee  then  in  what 
manner  he  employed  his  time  in  acquiring  and 
preierving  thole  bleffings  which  he  fo  weli  under- 
ftood,  and  eftimated  at  a  greater  value  than  the 
command  of  empires.  We  lhall  then  know  what  was 
the  practice  of  his  philofophy,  that  we  may  all  fol¬ 
low  his  example  and  attain  the  lame  ends.  During 
life  he  lived  with  kings,  princes,  princdfes,  dukes, 
marefhals,  and  other  of  the  nobility,  both  in  France 
and  England  *,  and  thefe  the  mod  voluptuous  of 
the  age.  Fie  loved,  ftudied  and  ardently  purfued  the 
convivial  pleafures  *,  he  ate  and  drank  even  to  the 
day„of  his  death,  in  profu  (ion,  all  kinds  of  rich  meati 
and  wines,  which  were  found  at  the  rep  alts  of  the 
great,  at  whole  tables  he  was  conftantly  prefent *,  and 
was  Angularly  noted  for  his  ft  tidied  reftnements  and 
indulgence  in  the  delicacies  of  the  palate  ;  he  was 
even  fentimentally  a  voluptuary.  Fie  loved  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  thofe  pleafures  which  young  men  enjoy 
even  after  he  himfelf  was  rendered  incapable  of 
tailing  them  :  and,  after  a  life  of  happinefs  and 
health,  which,  with  no  very  good  conftitution, 
he  fupported  by  living  in  this  indulgent  excefs,  he 
died  at  ninety-two  years  of  age. 

And  now,  will  any  man  fay,  that  Dr.  Cadogan, 
has  nothing  new,  nor  ingenious  in  his  book  ? 
When,  in  the  ftrft  fentence  of  his  preface  to  a  differ- 
tation,  for  the  prefervation  of  health  and  long  life, 
by  jexercife  and  temperance,  he  has  introduced  St, 
Evremond,  the  greateft  voluptuary  of  his  time 
44  as  almoft  the  only  man  that  cultivated  an  uncomt 
mon  length  of  days  into  a  rational  Jeries  of  pleajure, 

-  and,  what  is  much  more,  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
happinefs”  The  propriety  of  introducing  the 
length  of  life,  rational  pkaiure,  and  perfedt  happi- 
nefs  of  an  avowed  epicure,  to  recommend  an  al> 
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ftinence  from  fenfual  delights,  is  not  the  only 
fingularity  which  is  new  in  this  paffage.  For  un- 
lefs  l  am  miftaken,  this  is  the  firft  time  that  any 
man  has  published,  that  by  cultivation  one  thing 
can  be  charged  into  another;  fuch  as,  a  length  of 
days  into  a  feries  of  rational  pleafure.  This  difcovery 
will,  I  hope,  induce  the  gardeners  to  take  the  hint, 
and  follow  it :  and  when  they,  next  time,  fet  cab¬ 
bage  plants  in  the  ground,  that  they  will  not  for¬ 
get  to  change  them  by  cultivation  into  pine  apples , 
which  feems  to  be  as  eafily  to  be  done,  by  culture , 
as  changing  days  into  rational  plants.  However, 
St.Evremond “did  much  more ,  he  cultivated  a  length 
of  days  into  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  happinefs,  and 
certainly,  this  is  new  allb;  that  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  happinefs  fhould  be  much  more  than  a  ra¬ 
tional  feries  of  pleafure. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  remarking  the  pre<* 
cifion  with  which  the  word  cultivation  is  annexed 
to  the  idea  of  changing  and  the  diftinbuon  between 
pleafure  and  happinefs ,  as  above  ftated,  to  Ike w  how 
obfervarvt  Dr.  Cadogan  is  in  avoiding  that  fault, 
which  he  cenfures  in  others,  of  ufing  words  with¬ 
out  all  kind  of  ideas. 

Whoever  will  read  the  life  of  St.  Evremond, 
muft  find,  that  neither  exercife  nor  temperance 
-were  the  caufes  of  his  health,  longevity  and  hap¬ 
pinefs.  However,  1  am  not,  on  that  account,  incli¬ 
ned  to  quit  the  found  philolophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan, 
becaufehe  hath  fo  ingenioufly  adduced  a  remarka¬ 
ble  voluptuary  as  an  inftance  of  the  truth  and  va¬ 
lue  of  his  doctrines  of  felf-denial. 

And  when  I  confider  that  the  doftor’s  fentiments 
I  are  profeffedly  u  that  truth,  in  things  of  general 
|  life  and  neceflity,  particularly  the  health  of  mam 
kind,  lies  molt  commonly  on  the  furface,”  I  am 

amazed 
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amazed  he  did  not  obferve  and  aflign,  as  a  partr 
cular  inftance  of  thefe  different  effects  of  high 
living  in  St.  Evremond,  that  there  was  fomething, 
in  him,  which  is  but  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
other  men  :  and  from  thence,  that  health,  longe- 
city  and  happinefs  were  the  confequences  of  fenfu- 
ality  and  epicurifm.  It  is,  that  this  practical  phi- 
lofopher  was  bleffed  with  a  great  wen ,  which  grew 
between  his  eyebrows,  as  it  may  be  now  feen  in 
his  prints  and  in  the  ftatue  of  him  in  Weftminher 
Abbey.  I  am,  therefore,  greatly  aff  idled  that  this 
caufe,  which  operated  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  fyftem  fhould  have  been  totally  un- 
obferved  by  him.  For  otherwife  I  am  convinced, 
from  his  liberality  of  temper,  he  would  moil  cer¬ 
tainly  have  prefcribed  fuch  wens',  as  the  infallible 
prefervatives  of  health,  long  life,  and  happinefs  to 
all  thofe  refradlory  voluptuaries,  who  will  not 
obferve  his  only  true  and  genuine  regimen .  And, 
therefore,  as  he  has  not  given  that  prefcription,  he 
is  hereby  invited  to  it  by  my  permiffion  if  he 
pleafe  ;  and  to  tell  his  patients  alfo,  as  he  does  of 
the  Magnefia  *,  they  may  take  my  wen ,  if  they  will 
not  purfue  my  diet ;  for  I  am  fure  he  is  as  juflly 
entitled  to  this  difcovery  of  the  preceding  effedls  as 
arifing  from  a  wen,  and  to  call  it  his  own,  as  to  that 
of  the  Magnefia,of  which,  perhaps,  I  may  give  fome 
farther  account,  when  I  come  to  that  paffage  on 
the  Magnefia.  And,  in  this  wen,  the  whole 
caufe  of  St.  Evremond’s  fingular  felicities  did  as 
certainly  lie,  as  did  the  joke  of  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
boots  of  Prince  Volfcius. 

To  the  novelty  of  the  preceding  remark  Dr. 
Cadogan  adds,  a  moral  reftedlion,  not  lefs  new 
than  ingenious.  “  The  generality  of  men  feem  to 
me  not  to  bellow  a  thought  upon  either  health  or 

happinefs*  j 
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fiappinefs,  till  it  be  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit  o£ 
their  convi&ion  *,  fo  that  healthy  like  time,  be- 
comes  valuable  only ,  when  it  is  loft  ^  and  we  can 
no  longer  think  of  it  but  with  retrofpect  and  re¬ 
gret”  If  health  does  not  become  valuable  till  it 
be  loftr  why  did  the  dodlor  write  this  difiertation 
to  preferve  it  from  being  loft  ;  and  to  deprive  his 
readers  and  difeiples  of  all  its  value  ?  beiides  this* 
it  feems  not  a  little  original,  that  the  circumftance 
of  thinking  of  it  with  regret  fhould  form  a  part  of 
it’s  value.  There  muft  be  fomething  extremely 
fingular  in  this  inftance  of  lojtng  health ,  to  make 
it  valuable.  If  I  lofe  my  coat*  my  money,  or  my 
reputation,  it  does  not  feem.  eafy  to  account  in 
what  manner  the  lofs  of  all  thefe  things  can  make 
them  valuable  to  me.  Poes  not  this  feem  to  fay, 
that  effebls  are  only  valuable  when  the  caufes  of  them 
are  no  longer  in  our  power  ?  and  here,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  a  differtation  on  the  moft  certain 
means  of  making  health  valuable ,  by  lofing  it, 
would  have  been  moreconfentaneous  with  this.ktea 
of  Dr.  Cadogan,  and  more  likely  to  be  obferved, 
by  moft  people,  than  the  prefent.  In  this  place 
alfo  the  precifion  of  the  ideas,  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  words  Toft  and  valuable ,  are  ftupendoufly 
•new  and  original. 

The  following  obfervation  of  Dr.  Cadogan  has 
no  lefs  merit  in  newnefs  of  imagery.  “  Some  in- 
duftrious  men,  fancying  that  whatever  is  valuable 
muft  lie  deep,  have,  with  the  greateft  alacrity  in 
finking,  plunged  into  the  abyfs  of  ancient  Greek, 
Roman  and  Arabic  learning,  in  hopes  to  find 
good  precepts  of  health,  and  lure  remedy  for  dif- 
eafe.  But  after  all  their  pioneering  into  endlefs 
heaps  of  rubbijh>  what  have  they  found,  at  laft, 
but  this  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  fome  of  the 
-  -  ■  \  '  ancients 
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ancients  have  been  very  ingenious  in  guefiing 
wrong.”  If  we  paint  in  our  minds  the  images 
which  are  conveyed  by  the  preceding  exprefiions, 
we  miiii  fancy  a  diver,  plunging  into  a  deep  fea, 
to  find  health  and  remedy  at  the  bottom  of  it; — if 
we  do  though  we  fhaii  be  much  miltaken ;  for 
this  diver ,  who  is  gone  to  the  bottom  of  a  fea  to 
find  fomething,  is  in  an  inftant  converted  into  a 
pioneer ,  working  into  an  endlefs  heap  of  rubbifh, 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  find  it  there.  This 
I  humbly  imagine  exhibits  an  inftance  of  the 
do&or’s  preservation  of  metaphor,  in  his  ftyle, 
which  is  not  lefs  new,  nor  lefs  to  be  admired,  than 
the  precifion,  which  exiles  between  his  words  and 
ideas.  I  prefume  alfo  that  the  great  ingenuity,  in 
gueffmg  wrong ,  is  very  new,  fince  it  has  hitherto 
been  conceived,  that  guefiing  right  was  the  great 
mark  of  ingenuity.  That  this  guefiing  ingenioufly 
wrong,  fhould  be  confined  to  fome  of  the  ancient 
philofophers  only,  and  not  attributed  to  the  whole 
number,  feems  to  be  very  new  and  original  aifo. 
For  as  they  did  not  all  guefs  wrong,  in  natural 
philolophy,  I  would  gladly  know,  how  the  others 
guefied,  who  did  not  guefs  wrong  ?  becaufe  I  have 
hitherto  heard  but  of  two  ways  in  guefiing  *,  the 
right  and  the  wrong .  Dr.  Cadogan  has,  in  his 
differtation,  adopted  the  corpufcular  philofophy  of 
Democritus  and  the  Epicureans.  Did  they  guefs 
wrong,  in  natural  philofophy  ?  if  they  did,  it 
feenis  the  doctor  hath  voluntarily  embraced  what 
he  declares  to  be. wrong  ;  and  this  is  certainly  new, 
in  confiftency  of  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  taking  it  for  his  own  purpofes. 

Dr.  Cadogan  happily  advances,  with  great  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  preparing  his  readers  for  the  reception 
of  the  difiertation  itlelf.  ^  Thefe  ancient  philofo¬ 
phers 
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phers  never  ftudied  nature  at  all;  they  made  no 
experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  hen 
In  the  art  of  phyftc  it  was  impofflble  for  them  to 
know  much  ;  for,  before  our  immortal  Harvey’s 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  there  coujd  be  no 
phyfioiogy  at  all,  nor  any  knowledge  either  of  the  ' 
internal  ftrudture  or  a&ion  of  any  part  of  the  body.’5 

hat  they  never  fludied  nature  at  all,  is,  I  am  ap pre¬ 
hen  five,  an  affertion  on  the  brink  of  the  abyfs  of 
error,  if  it  be  not  plunged  into  it  over  head  and 
ears.  Do  the  juft  deferiptions  of  all  thole  fymp- 
toms,  which  attend  the  rile,  progrefs,  and  conclu- 
fion  of  difeafes  ;  the,  changes  which  they  put  on, 
as  indications  of  recovery  and  death ;  and  the  ef- 
.  fedts  which  are  produced  by  medicines  and  diet  fo 
faithfully  ponrtrayed  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  anci¬ 
ents,  form  no  part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature  ?  I  am 
afraid  Dr.  Cadogan  is,  in  this  inftance,  like  Peter, 
the  wild  boy,  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  a  hu¬ 
man  being  by  himfelf.  For  the  univerfal  .deci- 
i  fion  is,  that  nature  hath  never  been  more  ftudied, 
i  nor  better  under  ft©  ad  than  by  the  divine  old  man, 

:  as  he  is  frequently  called,  in  all  thefe  particulars  fo 
i  elTential  to  a  perfect  knowledge  in  the  practice  of 
phytic and  that. they  have  received  but  little  im- 
i  provement  from  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
I  the  blood.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  want 
1  of  this  difcovery  can  preclude  the  knowledge  of  the 
d  internal  jlrudlure  or  ablvon  of  any  one  part  of  the 
;  j  body.  For  anatomifts  are  of  opinion  that  th z  ftrttc- 
\  i  tttre  of  a  veftel  may  be  known  without  knowing 
I  the  liquor  which  it  contains ;  and  that  the  ftrudlure 
sand a&iori  of  the  heart  were  not  difeovered  from  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  but  that  by  differing 
;  that  organ,  they  have  difeovered  the  mechanifm 
by  which  that  fluid  is  circulated.  And  they  una- 
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mmotifly  affirm,  that  neither  the  ftrufture  nor  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  lpleen,  pancreas, 
inteftines,  nor  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  of  the  mufcles, 
either  internal  or  external  of  the  whole  body  have 
ever  been  difcovered,  in  confequence  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  I  would  not  be  underftood, 
as  if  no  philofopher  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  draw 
conclufions  as  true,  from  erroneous  premifes  j  but 
that  no  one,  before  Dr.Cadogan,  hath  ever  been  fo 
happily  new  in  this  phyfiological  inftance.  Many 
phyficians,  alfo,  are  not  fo  perfectly  convinced  as 
Dr.Cadogan  is,  that  the  ancients  never  ftudied  nature , 
made  no  experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of 
her .  Even  in  this  inftance  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  they  cite  fo  me  paffages  from  Hippocrates 
that  may  not  be  improperly  offered,  in  fupport  of 
their  opinion.  That  father  of  phyfic,  in  his  book, 

,  on  the  parts  of  a  human  body  exprefsly  fays,  that 
all  the  veins  communicate  and  run  into  one  another . 
And  thofe  who  ftudy  the  ancients,  know  that,  by 
the  veins,  they  underftand  all  thofe  veffels  which 
convey  the  blood,  whether  they  be  veins  or  arte¬ 
ries.  In  his  book  on  the  veins,  he  fays,  the  veins 
being  dijfeminated ,  through  the  whole  body ,  diffufe  both 
fpirit ,  flux  and  motion  v  that  all  the  veins  arije  from 
one  *,  but  from  whence  this  arifes  or  where  it  terminates , 
he  knows  not ;  becaufe,  in  a  circle ,  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  be  difcovered .  In  his  book,  on  : 
aliment,  he  lays,  “the  heart  is  the  origin  of  the  arte¬ 
ries ,  by  thefe  the  blood  is  diffufe d  through  all  parts  of 
the  body ,  and  the  fpirit  and  the  heat  pafs  through 
them  alfo .  In  like  manner,  in  his  book  on  the, 
heart,  he  fays,  this  is  the  fountain  of  human  na-\ 
ture  j  and  here  the  rivers  are  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  watered ,  and  thefe  give  life  to  man.  In  hk 
book,  on  principles,  he  lays,  the  heart  and  th 

'  ven* 
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ty&na  cav£  are  always  in  movement .  Thefe,,and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  paifages,  have  been  difcover- 
ed  by  thofe  who  have  dived  into  the  immenfe 
abyfs  of  ancient  Greek  learning,  which,  although 
they  may  not  amount  to  a  full  and  explicit  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation,  do  neverthelefs  invalidate 
the  affertion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  44  that  the  ancients 
never  ftudied  nature,  nor  made  any  experiments  ; 
and,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  her  ?  Even  in 
this  inftance  of  the  circulation,  it  may  feem 
not  unlikely,  that  this  novelty,  refpebting  the  an¬ 
cients,  muff  have  arifen  from  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
having  forgotten  what  they  fay.  For,  furely,  no 
man  will  accufe  him  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
them,  without  having  confulted  their  books  :  and 
if  he  has,  he  could  not  have  delivered  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion,  without  forgeting  what  he  had  read. 

To  the  preceding  paffage  Debtor  Cadogan  adds 
6C  that  before  the  j-uftly  celebrated  Afellius  and  Pi¬ 
quet,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  npuri£hment.,> 
This  feems  equally  new  and  original,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  other  ancient  phyficians,  who  wrote 
profeifedly  on  aliment  and  diet,  before  the  time 
in  which  the  preceding  anatomifts  difeovered  the 
lableal  dubts  and  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  fhould 
have  no  idea  that  food  would  afford  nourifhment  to 
thofe  who  ate  it. 

Nor  was  it  known,  fays  the  doblor,  44  how  our 
;  food  pahied  into  the  blood,  or  what  became  of  it  | 
but  now,  fince  thefe  lights  have  Ihone  in  upon  us, 

:|  ill  the  ancient  conjebtures,  reafonings  and  fyftems 
\m 'ft  vanifh,  like  clouds  before  the  morning  fun  ?’* 
Dobtor  Cadogan  then  allows,  they  have  not  hither- 
i  o  difappeared  ;  becaufe  muft  fignifies  a  future  time v 
lut  until  that  hour  fhall  arrive,  I  am  not  alhamed 
o  own,  that  to  me  it  does  not  appear  how  this  new 
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,  diicovery,  that  the  food  we  eat  pafTes  from  the  Intel- 
tines  by  the  ladteal  du6ts  into  the  blood,  can  give  a 
better  idea  of  nourifhment  than  before  that  time;  that 
is,  of  affimilating  new  particles  to  the  old  (lamina. 
The  ancients  knew  that  the  food  paffed  into  the  do- 
mach  and  intedines,  and  nourifhed  the  body.  7  he 
moderns  have  found  that  it  pafTes  from  thefe  vifcera 
into  the  blood,  by  the  ladleals,  and  then  nourifhes 
the  body.  This  is  like  a  new  difcovery  of  paffing 
through  two  antichambers  indead  of  one,  before 
you  come  to  the  cabinet  of  bufmefs.  And  I  ima¬ 
gine  this  additional  difcovering  of  paflages  will  no 
more  indrtnfl  us  in  what  manner  bufmefs  is  carried 
on  in  the  lad,  than  if  the  fecond  place  of  paffing 
had  never  been  difcovered.  And  there  it  reds  to 
this  day. 

However,  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  the 
ancient  corije£lures,  reafonings  and  fyfiems  mujl  va- 
nidi,  is  not  only  great  news,  but  would  be  alfo  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  news,  ifthedodlor,  in  his  fimile,  did 
not  tell  us  like  what  it  muft  be  done  :  like  morning 
clouds  which  vaniflo  before  the  fun .  It  may  be,: 
thought  I,  if  they  vanifh  before  the  fun  in  thei 
morning,  they  may  do  the  fame  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  one  o’clock,  I  hadenedto  the  window;  but 
as  the  wind  blew  wederly,  I  faw  the  clouds  dying 
before  the  wind,  againft  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  | 
vanifh-ing  behind,  him.  As  the  afternoon  advanced 
the  wind  changed  to  the  north ;  the  clouds  dill; 
went  before  the  wind,  anrofs  the  diredion  of  the 
fun’s  courfe  and  vanifhcd.  I  then  believed  that 
this  phoenomenon  was  driflly  confined  to  morntm 
clouds ;  but  on  repeated  obfervations,  I  have  neve; 
found  that  they  vanifhed  before  the  fun,  but  when 
the  wind  blew  from  the  eafi\  and  therefore  1  coulq  j 
not  avoid  concluding  that  as  this  was  a  fingle  in 
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fiance,  and  all  the  others  univerfal,  that  it  Was  (till 
before  the  wind,  and  not  before  the  fun  that  the 
tdouds  vaniftied.  Thought  I,  if  the  ancient  reafonings 
and  fy (terns  muft  only  vanifle  like  morning  clouds  be¬ 
fore  the  fun ;  for  aught  I  fee  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  will  laft  for  ever.  This!  take  to  be  a  new  way  of 
illuftrating,  the  certainty  of  a  thing  to  come,  by  the 
exigence  of  another,  which  hath  never  yet  appeared. 

However,  Doctor  CadogsO,  reludtant  as  he  is  to 
difallow  all  knowledge  in  the  ancients,  is  condescend¬ 
ing  enough  to  grant,  “  that  fome  few,  and  very 
few  ujeful  difcoveries  they  made  in  medicine  wThich 
have  defcended  to  us,  and  with  fome  late  tricks  iii 
chemiftry,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  modem 
quackery.”  Here  it  l'eems  thofe  ancients,  who 
never  fludied  nature  at  all  and  knew  nothing  of  her , 
did  neverthelefs  difcover  fome  ujeful  medicines ,  that 
have  defcended  to  m.  This  I  take  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  new  in  the  conftftency  of  argument.  It  feems  not 
a  little  new,  as  well  as  Singular  allb,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  quackery  fnould  be  founded  on  the  ujeful  me¬ 
dicines  of  the  ancients.  As  to  the  tricks  in  che¬ 
miftry,  they  only  form  a  part  of  this  quackery, 
land,  I  fuppofe,  from  their  being  named  tricks, 
they  are  not  to  be  deemed  ujeful  difcoveries  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

Having,  in  this  manner*  treated  the  ancients  as 
a  let  of  ignorant  fellows,  who  knew  nothing  in  me- 
t  dicine,  and  confirmed  his  opinion,  by  acknow- 
edging,  that  they  discovered  what  is  ujeful  to  the 
:  moderns  at  the  prefent  time,  Dodtor  Cadogan, 
molt  properly,  apoftrophifes  in  the  following  ob- 
s  ervatioft.  “  Thus  have  men,  of  deep  learning, 

:  f  the  knowledge  of  ancient  errors  can  be  called  So, 
t  imk  far  out  of  fight  of  truth,  which,  in  things  of 

C  2  genera! 
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general  ufc  and  neceffity,  particularly  thehealth  of 
'  mankind,  lies  rnoft  commonly  on  the  furface.53 
That  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  thefe  diving  pio¬ 
neers,  have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs, 
ie veral ufeful dij  cover  ies  in  medicine,  which  the  doctor 
knows  to  have  been  errors  in  the  ancients ;  and  thole 
moderns,  who  have  looked  for  truth,  on  the  furface 
where  it  lies,  particularly  in  the  health  of  mankind, 
have  neverthelefs  found  -all  of  them.  DoCtor  Cado- 
gan  then  relates,  “  the  great  differvice  which  hath 
been  done  to  every  fair  praffifer  of  phyfic,  by  the 
ignorant  and  prefuming,  or  the  difhoneft  and  the 
artful,  in  raffing  mens  expectations  to  hope  for  too 
much  from  it,  more  than  it  ever  did  or  can  do.33 
I  fincerely  wifh  the  fame  mifchief  may  never  hap- 
'  pen  from  raifing  hopes  and  expectations  beyond 
that  which  ever  was,  or  can  be  done  by  exercife 
and  diet.  But  DoCtor  Cadogan  continues,33  a 
fkilful  phyfician  ( unlefs  he  be  lent  for  too  late  and 
difmiffed  too  foon  which  is  generally  the  cafe)  will 
employ  thofe  intervals  of  relief  and  refpite,  to  in? 
troduce  the  powers  of  life  and  nature  to  aCt  for  them-  ■ 
felves,  and  infenfibly  withdrawing  all  his  medicines, , 
and  watching  carefully  over  his  patient’s  whole: 
conduct,  leave  him  confirmed  from  conviction  of! 
their  neceffity,  in  fuch  good  and  iahn^vy  habits, 
as  cannot  fail  to  eftablifh  his  health  for  life  ?” 

If  DoCtor  Cadogan,  by  his  fkilful  and  honeft 
phyfician,  means  fuch  a  one  who  defpifes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancients,  I  fhould  humbly  recom-i 
mend  another  reading  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  firftt 
part  of  the  antecedent  paffage  *,  which  is,  that! I 
<c  unlefs  he  be  fent  for  too  foon  and  difmiffed  too\ 
late™  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  moft 
fkilful  phyfician,  that  has  been  fent  for  too  late  to 
be  of  fervice  to  his  patient,  can  do  him  good  3  on 
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be  di (miffed  too  foony  unlefs  it  can  be  explained  in 
what  manner  a. phyfician,  by  being  longer  employ¬ 
ed,  can  be  enabled  to  do  that  which  is  too  late  to  be 
done.  As  to  the  intervals  of  relief  and  rejpite,  in 
which  a  phyfician  will  introduce  the  powers  of  life 
and  nature  to  aft  for  therrifelves,  I  apprehend  that 
this  relief  and  refpite  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  patient ;  for,  before  theie  powers  of 
life  have  left  the  body,  how  can  they  be  introduced 
to  ad  for  themfelves  ?  would  it  not  be  an  abfiur- 
dity  to  fay,  that  you  will  introduce  a  man  into-  his 
own  houfe,  who  hath  not  left  it  ?  does  not  Dodor 
Cadogan,  then,  by  this  relief  and  refpite,  intend  the 
death  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
powers  of  life,  the  revivifying  of  him?  and  if 
Dodor  Cadogan  can  do  this,  he  can  reftore  the  dead, 
which  hitherto  hath  not  been  done,  and  then  he 
is  a  miraculous  dodor.  What  confirms  me  in  my 
opinion,  of  this  explanation  of  the  dodor’s  text, 
is  the  impradicability  of  infenfibly  withdrawing 
his  medicines ,  without  the  patient  hath  loft  his 
Jenfes.  And  then,  what  can  fo  effedually  con¬ 
firm  a  patient,  in  the  convidion  that  his  health 
will  be  eftablifhed  for  life,  by  the  falutary  habits 
of  his  phyfician,  as  that  he  hath  recalled  him  from 
the  dead.  This  is,  I  think,  a  vaft,  as  well  as 
a  new  improvement  in  the  art  of  healing. 

The  next  objed  of  my  enquiry  is,  on  that  which 
Dodor  Cadogan  fays  of  his  differtation.  “  I  muff 
beg  the  reader  to  confider  it,  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
hafty  extrad  of  a  much  larger  work,  intended  to 
take  in  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes,  here 
comprehended  only  in  their  reprefentative,  the  gout.5> 
As  to  the  dodor’s  requeft,  that  his  readers  will  be- 
ieve  it  to  be  a  hafty  extrad,  it  is  univerfally  grant- 
“d9  as  fig  as  it  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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But  how  came  it  into  his  head  to,  requeft 
his  readers  to  confidtr  this  thing  as  what  it  is  ? 
fhould  he  not  rather  have  intreated  them  to  ccnfi- 
der  it  as  what  it  is,  not,  confideringwhat  it  contains? 

Indeed,  it  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
gout  can  be  the  rcprefentative  of  the  king’s  evil, 
the  jaundice,  or  the  lcrophula  ;  becaufe,  by  the  lawa. 
of  a  gouty  conilitution,  the  gout,  being  an  alien, 
although  he  be  naturalized,  cannot  be  a  lawful  re- 
preientative  of  the  diforders  of  other  conftitutions. 
And  fince  the  dodtor  fays  in  another  part,  that  the 
gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  belt  conftitutions,  how  can 
it  properly  reprefent  the  conftituents  of  the 
vcorft.  This  idea  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  Bri- 
tifh  houfeof  commons  •,  but  it  is  not  yet  fo  fufficient- 
ly  evident  to  remove  ail  objection,  that  the  word 
are  reprefented  by  the  bed  in  that  affiembly,  as  that 
Dodtor  Cadogan  fhould  make  the  gout,  which  rs  the 
belt,  to  be  the  rcprefentative  of  the  v/orft  difeafes, 
which  are  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  lcrophula,  &c. 

Befides  the  preceding,  there  feems  to  be  another 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  a  diffiertation, 
which  profeffedly  treats  of  the  gout  as  a  diforder 
of  the  befit  conftitution,  can  comprehend  in  it  all  the : 
diforders  of  the  worft ;  for  furely  the  worft  can 
form  no  part  of  the  befi.  And,  fmce  this  differta- 
tion  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes, 
in  its  representative ,  the  gout,  how  can  the  great 
work  contain  more  in  its  circle ,  unlefs,  indeed,  there 
may  be  a  circle  which  comprehends  more  than  that". 
whichcomprehends  the  whole.  This  feems  to  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  thofe  philosophers! j 
who  are  ingenious  in  gueffing  wrong,  and  talked  ox 
the  whole  in  the  wholey  and  the  whole\n  every  part. 
This  I  think  is  new  and  original  in  all  its  parts* 
whatever  may  be  the  error  in  every  one  of  them. 


Having  faid  thus  much  of  his  intention,  the 
doctor  again  applies  to  his  readers,  and  fays,  ct  if 
what  I  have  faid  may  feem  to  want  farther  illuftra- 
don,  or  demonftrative  proof,  he,  the  reader,  will 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  fketch  to  fiijrnifti  hints  for 
his  own  thoughts  and  reflexions,  either  to  improve 
mine  or  rejeX  them,  entirely  as  may  feem  good 
unto  him.” 

Now  it  was  from  this  hint  of  the  doXor’s  fufpk 
cion  that  his  diflertation  might  (land  in  need  of 
fome  farther  illuftration  and  more  demonftrative 
proof,  that  I  engaged  in  the  writing  of  this  enquiry ; 
and  1  humbly  hope  that  not  only  all  luch  pains  will 
be  fpared  to  the  doXor’s  readers,  but  to  himfelf 
alfo,  of  writing  a  work,  conftfting  of  a  circle , 
which  is  to  hold  more  than  the  whole  of  the  fubjebf, 
whichis  wholely  contained  in  the  circle  of  this  prefent  dif- 
fertatio7i  \  unlefsthe  doXor  has  difeovered  thefecret 
of  putting  more  into  a  book  than  it  will  hold,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  mod  drifting  novelty. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  and  manifefted 
the  delightful  novelties,  in  phyfical  philofophy, 
which  are  contained  in  DoXor  Cadogan’s  preface, 

;  I  come  now,  with  equal  pleafure,  to  remark  the 
liberal  and  diftnterefted  fentiments  which  he  avows, 
i  refpeXing  the  faculty  of  phyfic.  If  the  reader 
!  thinks,  from  what  I  have  faid  here  or  in  the  bro¬ 
chure  itfelf,  that  I  mean  to  impeach  the  praXice 
ij  of  phyfic,  in  general,  I  fay,  that  is  not  my  in- 
:  tendon.”  And  this  I  expeX  that  every  reafonable 
i  man  will  believe;  becaule,  by  thefe  means  he 
I  would  hurt  the  caufe,  which,  next  to  promoting 
the  national  health,  feems  to  be  that  of  setting3 
himfelf  preferred  to  all  other  phyficians. 

But  in  this  place  the  honorable  fenfation  of  phy¬ 
fical  dignity  takes  whole  poffeffion  of  his  foul,  and 
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elevates  him  into  an  utter  indignation  againft  forrie 
practitioners,* who,  as  bethinks,  difgrace  the  pro-* 
feifion.  ct  I  would  decry  all  quacks  from  fiEfcu- 
lapius  to  the  prefent,  either  as  ignorant  fools,  or 
ielf-convufted  impoftors,  advertifing  daily  lies* 
whether  mounted  on  ftages  or  riding  in  chariots.” 
To  the  honour  of  Dodtor  Cadogan,  I  prefume, 
this  is  the  fir  ft  time  that  kE  feu  lapius  hath  ever 
been  diftinguifhed  with  the  appellation  of  a  quack. 
And  really,  if  he  were  fo,  it  feems  to  do  no  great 
honour  to  the  pradtice  of  the  regular  phyficians, 
none  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  been 
deified  for  the  cures  they  have  performed,  nor  have 
they  had  temples  eredted  to  them,  whofe  wails  are 
covered  with  the  votive  offerings  of  gratitude  for 
fignal  and  unexpected  cures.  Indeed,  l  am  not 
a  little  concerned  for  Doctor  Cadogan’s  fame  and 
fafety,  who  has  fo  indifcretely  irritated  the  prefent 
ad ver fifing  dodtors,  by  traducing  them  and  dif- 
paraging  their  medicines  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  college,  who  are  con- 
fiderably  enraged  at  this  defeription  of  quacks,  both 
In  and  out  of  chariots.  Their  united  powers  are 
not  a  little  formidable  *.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Becket,  Dr., 
Sterne,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kulick,  Dr. 
Rock,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Lowther,  and  feveral  other 
eminent  do&ors,  in  this  advertifing  way,  without : 
including  Dr.  James,  do  really  accufe  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  of  advertifing  bis  Magnefia  to  be  fold  at  Mr. 
Townfhend’s,  apothecary, ‘in  New-Court,  Carey- 
Street**  They  are  therefore  moft  grievoufly  offend¬ 
ed. 


*  I  am  a  little  furprifed  to  find  Magnefia  fo  often  advertifedin  the 
papers  by  different  perfons,  fome  of  which  have  made  ufe  of  my 
name  without  my  confent  or  knowledge,  hut  each,  contending  for  thej 
excellence  of  his  own  preparation  of  it.  If  the  gentlemen  will  give; 

mei 
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ed  at  the  preceding  paffage  in  Dr.  Cadogan’s  dif- 
fertation,  which  is  intended  to  brand  themfelves 
with  the  ignominy  of  felf- convicted  importers  ;  and 
their  advertifements  with  that  of  being  daily  lies. 
Dr.  Hill,  in  particular,  does  not  fern  pie  to  affirm, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan’s  advertifing  his  own  excellencies 
above  all  other  phyficians,to  fay  nothing  of  his  Mag- 
nefia,  is  notlefs  a  proof  of  quackery  in  him,  than 
his  adyenifmg  the  virtues  of  his  medicines,  under 

their 


me  leave  to  judge  at  all  of  my  own  prelcription,  I  fhatl  take  the  li¬ 
berty  not  tc  decide  upon  the  goodnefs  of  theirs  5  but  to  tell  the  world 
what  good  Magnefia  is;  and  I  defue  you  to  publifh  this  fhort  hiftory  ' 
qf  it,  as  fome  amends  for  ufing  my  name  without  my  leave. 

When  I  firft  introduced  and  recommended  it,  now  above  twenty 
years  ago,  I  never  intended  it  fliould  be  a  fecret  to  be  advertifed  for 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good  medicine  would 
find  its  way  into  the  world  without  the  contemptible  method  of  ad- 
vertiimg  :  J  therefore  gave  the  receipt  to  feveral  apothecaries,  not 
doubting  but  this  would  make  it  public  enough,  and  accordingly  it 
foon  grew  into  reputation  ;  hut  no  fooner  was  it  known  to  fome  che- 
mifts,  than  they  found  out  means  to  adulterate  and  underfell  it,  fo 
that  I  foon  law  in  many  places  it  was  not  the  thing  I  meant  at  all. 
This  obliged  me  to  defire  Mr  Townfhend,  apothecary,  in  New- 
court,  Carey- Street,  and  his  partners,  to  make  it  ftri6tly,  according 
to  my  own  prelcription,  for  myfelf  and  friends,  which  they  have 
continued  to  do  ever  fince ;  but  to  fhew  that  I  do  not  mean  to  favour 
any  man,  and  prevent  as  far  as  I  can  all  further  advertifing  and  con- 
tell  about  it,  I  here  publilh  that  prelcription,  which  is  as  fellows. 

Take  five  pounds  of  the  fal.  cathart.  amar.  or  that  fait  made  from 
the  bittern  or  mother  of  fea  fait,  which  has  been  falfely  called  and 
fold  for  Glauber’s  fait ;  diflolve  this  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
i  fofteft  and  purefc  warm  water,  then  decant,  filter,  or  ftrain  the  lix¬ 
ivium,  fo  as  to  get  it  free  from  all  grit  and  dirt,  then  pour  into  it  a 
j  pint  of  ol.  tartari  per  deliq.  it  immediately  precipitates  a  white  pow¬ 
der,  which  fubiiding  to  che  bottom,  the  faline  water  is  to  be  decant¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  powder  walhed  repeatedly  rhree,  four,  or  more  times 
-  in  worm  foft  water,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fir  ft,  till  there  be  not 
a  grain  of  faline  acrimony  left  in  it;  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  on 
a  chalk  (tone  by  the  fire,  op  in  Boerhaave’s  ftove.  This  is  the  Mag¬ 
The  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  in- 
j!  gradients,  particularly  of  the  oil  of  tartar,  and  the foftnefs  and  pil~ 
rity  of  the  water :  I  have,  therefore,  fometimes  recommended  dif- 
tilled  water,  but  rain  or  Thames  water,  well  purified  or  filtered, 

will 
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their  true  names.  I  pretend  to  no  noflrums,  fays 
Jie ;  I  talk  of  my  Baliam  of  Honey,  my  Elixir  of 
Bardana,  my  Effence  of  Water-dock,  my  T injure 
of  Valerian,  and  my,  variety  of  other  medicines, 
names  as  well  known,  and  as  refpe&able  as  thofe  of 
Dr.  William  Cadogan  j  and  their  excellencies  in 
curing  difeafes,  are  as  celebrated  as  thofe  which  the 
debtor  isfo  prompt  in  affuming  to  himfelt. 

I  defy  the  world  to  fay,  that  I  have  taken  the 
jeaft  idea  of  my  medical  compofitions  from  him. 
But,  if  my  friends  do  not  deceive  me,  he  has  ftu- 
died  and  made  very  free  with  my  ftyle,  in  my  ad- 
vertifements  *,  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  fay,  that 
my  tincture  of  century  bids  as  fair  to  make  a  man 
live  a  hundred  years%  as  the  regimen  of  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan. 

I  confefs  that  my  enemies  do  accu  feme  of  my  aferi- 
bing  virtues  to  my  medicines,  and  of  my  naming  them 
from  ingredients  which  they  do  not  contain.  If  Dr, 
Cadogan  hath  founded  his  illiberal  declaration  of 
felf-convibted  impoftor,  on  thefe  reports,  I  fhall  think 

it, 


will  do  very  well.  I  need  not  add,  that  it  Ihould  be  made  in  clean: 
earthen  veffels,  well  glazed,  and  that  it  is  belt  made  in  warm  dry 
•weather.  The  criterions  by  which  it  maybe  known  to  be  good,  are: 
thefe:  it  fhould  be  of  a  brilliant  whitenefs,  very  light,  impalpable, 
iniipid,  and  inodorous,  except  that  when  it  is  very  fine  and  dry,  upon, 
pouring  water  on  it  fuddenly,  a  very  delicate  perfumed  vapour  will 
rife,  fcarcely  perceptible  but  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it. 
The  common  method  of  adulterating  it,  is  to  ufe,  initead  of  the  oil 
of  tartar,  common  foper’s  lie,  or  a  lixivium  of  pot-afh,  which  gives 
it  a  bitter,  faltifti,  or  urinous  tafte,  di-fgufting  the  palate,  and  nau- 
feating  the  tlomach.  When  it  is  genuine,  it  is  a  good  medicine  ir 
jnoft  acid  indigeftions  of  young  or  old,  and  the  bell  preventative  o: 
the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  of  any  thing  I  know  ;  but  it  is  not  to  bf 
taken  in  all  cafes,  nor  unadvifedly  in  any.  I  fhall  make  no  apology 
but  that  I  mean  honefily  to  ferve  the  public,  in  giving  yon  and  my 
fell  this  trouble. 

George- Street ,  Hanover -Square*  W.  CADOGAN 
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it  time  enough  to  difprove  his  aflertions,  when  he 
hath  given  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thofe  great 
things,  which  he  fays  of  hisfyftem  and  of  himfelf. 
And,  as  I  am  honoured  with  being  pronounced  a 
quack,  in  company  with  the  divine  iEfculapius,  I 
fhall  never  regret  the  being  contemned  and  fepara- 
ted  from  the  regular  Dr.Cadogan.  But  I  confefs  his 
decrying  of  all  quacks  is  admirable  indeed.  What  ! 
Prince  Volfcius  kill  Prince  Volfcius  !  In  faying 
this,  Dr.  Hill  fnfpended  his  harangue,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  company  and  of 
him f elf  \  for  the  doctor  is  fond  of  doing  juftice  to 
the  merits  of  that  laft  perfon. 

But,  as  I  wifh  to  have  peace  reftored  among  all 
the  brethren  of  the  fame  profefTion,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  thtfe  irregulars  who  are  leaders  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  lquardron  in  phyfic,  have  rather  taken  up  their 
refentment  too  warmly,  and  not  on  fufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  this  fly  and  farcaftic  oration  of  Dr.  HilL 
And  this  I  hope  to  prove  in  my  explanation  of  the 
following  pafFage.  The  art  of  phyfic,  fairly  and 
honeftly  practifed,  I  honour,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  as  the 
firft  of  profeflions,  comprehending  the  mod  ufeful, 
the  moft  extenfive,  and  univerfai  knowledge  of  all 
nature.”  This  is,  indeed,  entertaining  a  very  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  the  profefllon  of  phyfic,  which  may 
not  be  warranted  from  the  fcience  of  very  good 
phyficians ;  however,  Dr.  Cadogan,  finding  all  this 
knowledge  concentrated  in  himfelf,  is  very  ingenuous 
in  fuppofing,  that  all  other  real  phyficians  are  pof- 
fefied  of  it  alfo.  Notwithflanding  this  candid 
:  opinion  of  the  doctor,  and  left  all  the  faculty 
of  phyfic  fhould  not  anfwcr  to  this  defcription  and 
fink  in  eftimation,  when  only  lome  few  members 
of  the  college  may  be  found  fo  replete  with  uni- 
verfai  knowledge^  I  would  \yfilingly  have  the  idea 
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of  the  phyfical  fcience  more  limited  in  its  compre- 
henfion.  Let  the  medical  art  be  the  great  pill 
box,  in  which  anatomy,  phyfiology,  botany,  che- 
miftry,  pharmacy  and  a  long  csV.  are  the  little 
pill  boxes,  one -within  the  other,  and  the  great  one 
including  all.  For  it  feems  too  much  to  cram  the  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  of  nature  entirely  into  one  neft  of 
pill  boxes.  To  fay  the  truth,  1  do  not  difcern 
how  aftronomy,  agriculture,  geography,  geome¬ 
try,  navigation,  dialing,  the  fluxing  of  metals,  ar¬ 
chitecture  fhip-building,  and  a  vafl  number  of  other 
knowledges  are  included  in  the  profeflion  of  phyflc. 

And  now,  having  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
firfh  of  profeflions,  Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds  to  a  de¬ 
finition  of  fuch  as  merit  the  appellation  of  real 
phyficians.  “  I  think,  fays  he,  a  real  phyfician 
the  moil  liberal  of  charadlers  upon  earth ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  every  dodtor  that  goes  about 
taking  guineas  •,  but  him  who  will  neither  flatter 
the  great,  nor  deceive  the  ignorant ;  and  who  would 
prefer  the  fatisfadlion  of  making  one  invalid  a 
healthy  man,  to  the  wealth  of  Radcliffe ,  or  the 
vogue  of  Ward” 

And  in  this  place,  I  beg  leave  to  requeft  Dr, 
Cadogan,  before  he  carries  this  opinion  into  adlual 
execution,  to  reflect  a  little,  whether  fuch  a  mo- 
neylefs  practice  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  college,  and  to  theconftrudlion  of  the  oath  which 
he  hath  taken,  on  being  admitted  a  fellow.  As  to 
the  vogue  of  Ward ,  without  his  profits,  I  can  ea- 
fily  fugged  that  a  real  phyfician  will  readily  re¬ 
nounce  all  that.  But  I  have  fome  fufpicion,  that 
the  wealth  of  Radcliffe  would  not  be  refufed,  for 
the  fake  of  curing  one  invalid  by  any  one  real  phy¬ 
fician  ol  EngliJJo  production.  And,  except  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  and  fome  few  of  the  real  Scotch  phyficians* 

,  who 
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who,  aim  oil  worn  out  with  doing  good  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  oppreffed  with  the  weight  of  their 
.practice,  and  of  their  fees,  retire  from  that  metro¬ 
polis  to  this,  in  order  to  iliew  their  affeCtion  for  the 
Englilh,  and  their  zeal  to  ferve  them,  by  praCti- 
fing  with  full  refolution  never  to  touch  their 
guineas,  I  doubt  there  is  not  another  to  be  found. 
And  now,  fince  I  have  fhewn,  that  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  no  one  Englifhman  can  poffibly  be  in¬ 
cluded,  within  Dr.  Cadogan’s  idea  of  a  real  phy- 
fician-,  and  as  the  being  a  Scotchman  is  not,  atpre- 
fent,  the  moll  likely  thing  to  procure  imitators  I 
hope  the  advertifers  will  moderate  their  indignation, 
and  manifelt  as  little  refentment  as  the  great  hearts 
of  men  of  iuch  eminent  abilities  can  fnew  on  occa- 
fions  fo  juftly  provoking. 

And  here,  1  humbly  hope  that,  by  thus  enqui¬ 
ring  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  preface, 
which  contains  but  ten  pages  only,  that  I  have 
fairly  evinced,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  er¬ 
rors,  that  no  one  production  hath  at  any  time  con¬ 
tained  fo  many  ingenious  novelties,  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  will  prove  to  be 
j  no  fmall  confufion  tothofe  enemies  of  that  realphy- 
I  fician,  who  have  fo  groundlefsly  and  illiberally  af- 
lerted  that  his  brochure  contains  nothing  that  is 
J  new  and  original.  And  no  fmall  incentive  to  my 
readers  to  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent 
parts  of  my  enquiry. 


SECTION,  II, 

THE  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
preface,  being  now  finilhed,  I  am  happily- 

arrived 
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irri^cci  t5  that  of  the  brochure  kfelf.  And.  this 
the  dodor  hath  introduced  with  an  obfervation,  in 
natural  and  moral  philofophy,  which  is  fcarcely 
inferior  to  the  introdudion  of  the  practical  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  exordium  of  his  preface.  In  this  it 
isfaid,  u  however  common  it  may  be  for  men  that 
fuffer,  to  complain  of  the  evils  of  life,  as  the  un¬ 
avoidable  lot  of  humanity  ;  would  they  ftop  but 
for  a  moment  to  confider  them  in  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy,  they  would  find  little  or  no 
foundation  in  nature;  but  that  every  man  is  the  real 
author  of  all  or  molt  of  his  own  miferies.  What¬ 
ever  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  moral  evils,  the 
natural,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  bodily  infirmity, 
ficknefs  and  pain,  all  that  clafs  which  the  learned 
call  chronic  diieafes,  we  moft  undoubtedly  bring 
upon  ourfelves  by  our  own  indulgences,  excefies* 
or  miftaken  habits  of  life,  or  by  fu  fie  ring  our  ill- 
conducted  paflions  to  lead  us  aftray,  to  ditlurb  our 
peace  of  mind.” 

Before  the  publication  of  Dn  Cadogan’s  diHer- 
tation,  it  was  generally  imagined,  that  the  moral 
adions  of  men  were  abfolutely  dependant  on  their 
own  wills ;  and  for  this  reafon,  being  mafters  of 
their  adions,  that  they  were  juftly  anfwerable 
for  the  effeds  of  them  ;  and1  therefore  it  was  juft 
to  reftrain  them  by  penal  laws;  which,  if  their  mo¬ 
ral  ads  were  not  at  their  own  option,  either  to  per¬ 
form,  or  to  omit,  would  have  been  a  moft  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  ineffedual  inftitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
phyfical  evils  have  been  as  generally  confidered  as 
fpringing  from  inevitable  caufes  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  which  the  intervention  of  man  has  no 
power,  and  confequently  that  they  are  not  to  be 
prevented  or  reftrained  by  human  inftitutcs. 
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We  have  laws  againd  the  moral  evils  of*  lira?* 
der  and  theft,  becaufe  they  depend  on  the  volition 
of  man,  to  commit  them  or  to  forbear.  But 
againd  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  dearths,  and 
other  evils  which  are  natural,  no  legiilator  hath  hi¬ 
therto  thought  proper  to  make  laws  $  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  caufes  independant  on  human  powers. 

Even  bodily  infirmities,  flcknefs,  and  pain,  and 
*3/7  that  clafs  which  are  called  chronic  difeafes,  have 
not  been  thought  moft  undoubtedly  to  be  brought 
tipon  ourfelves.  The  plague  in  TEgypt  breaks  out 
and  leaves  that  country  according  as  the  river  Nik 
deferts  or  overflows  it  5  and  I  fancy  the  phoenome- 
na  and  effects  of  that  river  are  not  fuch  as  are  with¬ 
in  the  powers  of  humanity  and  confequently  the 
ficknefs,  pain  and  death,  which  it  brings  on  men* 
are  not  adduced  either  by  indulgence,  excefs,  mif- 
taken  habits  of  life,  or  ill-condudhed  paflions; 
and  TEgypt  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  difeafes 
are  brought  on  by  fimilar  caufes.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  which  are  endemical,  fuch  as  the  final! 
pox,  meafles,  influenza,  putrid  fore  throat,  and 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  apparently  prevail 
in  fome  years  and  fome  feafons  more  con fpicuou fly 
than  in  others,  as  the  learned  among  the  mod  ex« 
cellent  writers  have  proved  by  their  obfervations. 
Even  in  chronic  diforders  our  miferies  are  not  of 
bur  own  begetting.  Women,  at  a  certain  age,  fre¬ 
quently  fall  into  thofe  difeafes,  which  are  not  brought 
1  on  by  any  of  the  preceding  caufes.  Agues  are  the 
I  eflfeft  of  unwholfome  air,  or  water,  in  fenny  coum 
tries,  which,  by  continuance,  produce  jaundices, 
dropfies,  or  general  decays  of  the  body.  Pulmb* 
nary  confumptions  are  frequently  confecutive  of 
peripneumonies  and  pleurifies,  and  rheumatifms  of 
fcbftrufted. perforation  j  all  which  are  not  owing  ot 
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any  ill  conduct  in  ourfelves.  And  this  hath  been 
hitherto  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians,  from  the  earlied  to  the  prefent 
times.  And  is  it  right  that  their  opinions  fhould  be 
deferted,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  adduced  feme 
experimental  proofs  in  fopport  of  his  own  ?  for,  in 
human  evidence,  a  feries  of  long  and  unvaried  tes¬ 
timony,  by  judicious  men,  hath  hitherto  been  deem¬ 
ed  more  reafonably  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  one  perfion  whofe  arguments  are  mere 
afibrtion.  But  although  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  may  be  rejected  as  groundlefs,  it  mud  ine¬ 
vitably  be  received  as  new  and  original. 

To  the  preceding  paffage  Dr.  Cadogan  adds, 
cc  whatever  notions  men  have  been  taught,  or  have 
received  of  other  caufes,  fuch  as  accidental  colds, 
or  particularities  of  conditution,  this  or  that  thing 
difagreeing,  or  furfeiting,  &c.  thefe  are  too  trifling 
£o  produce  difeafes  that  commonly  lad  for  life,” 
all  phyficians,  from  Hippocrates  to  Sydenham  and 
all  others,  who  have  been  didinguifhed  and  edee- 
med  for  their  medical  capacities,  are  known  to  be 
of  different  fentiments ;  and  do  really  allure  us, 
that  pleurifies  are  brought  on  by  colds ;  and  that 
putrid  fevers  do  arife  from  forfeits,  which  too  i- 
commonly  lafi  for  life.  And  they  ground  their 
opinions,  on  this  fingle  reafon  :  that  too  many  of  ; 
their  patients  have  died  of  thefe  difeafes.  And  this,  , 
I  prefume,  is  a  tolerable  argument  of  their  lading;! 
as  long  as  life .  Nor  do  I  find  that  any  of  the  fa-  | 
culty  have  hitherto  embraced  the  opinion  of  Dr.  j 
Cadogan,  in  contradiction  to  that  of  all  preceding;! 
phyficians.  However,  the  doctor’s  affertion  is  not, j 
on  that  account  the  lefs  new:  and  it  will  beJ 
deemed  no  err  or ,  when  proofs  can  be  given  that,  j 
the  doCtor  is  not  miftaken, 
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To  die  above,  Dr.  Cadogan  adds  cs  though  if  you 
read  authors  or  confult  phyficians,  what  do  you 
find,  but  that  you  have  taken  cold,  though  you 
know  not  how,  or  that  your  complaints  are  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  nervous,  &c.  words  that  fatis- 
fy  though  they  give  no  kind  of  idea*”  In  this 
paflage  the  dodlor  hath  modeftly  condemned  the 
whole  number,  both  of  dead  and  living  phyficians, 
as  men  fo  ignorant,  that  they  write  and  talk  of 
things  of  which  they  have  no  kind  of  conception. 
This  declaration,  methinks,  fhould  have  been 
llrkflly  proved  before  it  was  fo  roundly  aflerted. 
And  although  it  may  be  intended  only  to  fugged 
•the  fuperior  underllanding  of  Dr.  Cadogan  ;  yet 
a  little  more  refer ve,  relpedling  his  fraternity  in 
phyfic,  might  have  been  allowed,  without  letting 
down  his  own  pre-eminence.  What  other  men  may 
have  found,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
never  found,  in  my  reading  of  authors,  that  I  had 
taken  a  cold.  I  have  found  it  in  a  defluxion,  a 
-cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a  feverifh  heat.  And  to 
con leh  the  truth,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  could  have 
found,  in  the  reading  of  an  author,  who  wrrote 
many  years  before  I  was  born,  that  I  had  caught 
a  cold  yefterday,  and  who,  being  dead,  could  know 
■nothing  of  the  matter. 

It  feems  not  a  little  new  and  original,  that  all 
;  thole  dead  and  living  phyficians,  who  fo  accu- 
i  lately  defcribe  the  fymptoms  and  progrefiion  of 
i  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  method  of  treating  them, 
■fhould  have  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  words  which 
they  ufe.  For  example,  when  Sydenham  treated 
of  the  gout,  had  he  no  ideas  of  what  he  was 
writing  ?  it  has  been  hitherto  remarked  that  no  me- 
i  dical  writer  hath  ever  been  fo  clear,  precife,  and  in- 
I  tdligibk  as  that  author.  If  the  word  gouty,  rheu- 
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made,  bilious,  &c.  be  void  of  all  kind  of  ideas*; 
then  I  apprehend  the  dilorders  to  which  they  are 
appropriated  arenotknownto  haveexiftence.  For,  if 
they  be  known  they  muft  have  ideas  belonging  to 
them,  and  thefe  terms  muft  convey  them.  Could  Dr, 
Cadogan  but  prove,  by  argument  or  experiment,- 
that  which  he  hath  fo  freely  pronounced  on  theory 
and  {peculation,  with  what  an  amazing  beneficence 
would  he  bid's  the  world  !  no  lefs  than  with  the  total 
eradication  of  all  chronic  difeafes  ;for  the  thing  can¬ 
not  exift  which  hath  no  ideas  annexed  to  that  term, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  defer! bed.  And  in  truth  it 
feems  fomewhat  original,  fince  the  word  gouty 
hath  no  kind  of  idea  appertaining  to  it,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  fhauld  have  puhliftied  a  ckftertation  on 
the  gout.  Is  not  this  an  attempt  to  affix  ideas  to 
a  word  which  hath  no  means  of  imparting  them  ? 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
there  are  no  reafonable  grounds  on  which  to  found 
its  exigence?  muft  phyficians  fend  their  medicines  into 
the  bodies  of  their  patients  on  a  difeovery  of  difeafes 
to  feek  them  there,  as  Columbus  fought  America, 
on  the  probability  of  its  exiftence  ?  And  if  none 
be  found  therein,  the  world  may  bid  defiance  to 
diftemper  and  difmifs  their  phyficians.  This  event, 
indeed,  although  it  will  prove  to  be  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  diicovery  for  thefe  parents  who  choofe  to  live : 
and  preferve  their  property  would  neverthelefs  be  a . 
cauie  of  great  affliction,  not  only  to  their  hopeful  i 
heirs,  who  as  ardently  wiffi  them  dead,  in  order  to  . 
pofifds  their  effaces  and  fpend  them  j  but  to  the  jj 
whol?  faculty  ot  phyfic,  and  all  the  funereal  race  of 
undertakers,  who  live  by  the  good  willof  difeafeand: 
death.  The  countenances  of  the  latter  would  then, 

I  prefume,  be  fo  deeply  imprefied  with  forrow,. 
that  when  any  man  was  to  be  buried,  who  died 
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<of  age,  they  might  Band  their  own  mutes  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  being  unfeafona* 
bly  merry  on  the  expectation  of  their  annual  profits. 

But  it  feems  that  46  thefe  words  have  gained 
credit  and  affent  only  by  the  politenefs  of  phyfici- 
ans,  who,  while  they  are  taking  their  patients  mo¬ 
ney,  are  too  well  bred  to  tell  them  dilagreeable 
truths :  and  that  it  is  by  their  own  faults  they 
are  ill.55  .  ; 

That  the  politenefs  of  phyQcians  fliould  have  the 
power  of  making  their  patients  to  affent  and  give 
credit  to  words  which  have  no  kind  of  ideas,  may 
be  believed,  although  it  be  fame  what  extraordi¬ 
nary.  But  when  they  give  their  money  alfo,  the  mat¬ 
ter  feems  to  be  abfolutely  incredible.  And  1  fhould 
asfoon  expect  that  atradefman,  to  whom  I. am  un¬ 
known,  would  give  me  credit  for  his  merchandize,  as 
a  patient  his  money  to  a  phyfician  for  politenefs. 
And  I  humbly  conceive  that  when  a  patient  fends 
for  his  phyfician5  and  tells  him  he  has  a  fwelling 
in  his  great  toe,  attended  with  great  pain,  inflam- 
:  mation  and  other  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  the 
i  doctor  anfwers,  e  ver  fo  politely,  it  is  gouty  *  that 
I  both  he  and  the  fufferer  have  very  clear  and  for¬ 
cible  ideas  annexed  to  that  word.  And  if  they 
were  not  fo  perfectly  well  bred  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
reprefents  them,  and  would  tell  them  dilagreeable 
truths,  that  it  was  their  own  faults  they  are  ill,  Ido 
not  fee  how  the  terms  of  fuch  a  declaration  coujd 
;  by  any  means  impart  ideas  to  the  words  gouty, 

.  rheumatic,  bilious,  &c.  which  the  latter  could 
not  by  themfelves  as  perfectly  convey.  The  caufe 
I  of  the  difeafe ;  the  confiftency  of  opinion;  the 
energy  of  argument;  and  the  conclufivenefs  of 
;  reafoning  feem  to  be  eminently  new  and  happily 
j:  united  in  the  preceding  paffage.'  7 

D  2  Now 


Now  comes  a  lenience  which  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  read  it.  <6  To  enquire  a  litti6 
further  into  this  matter  may  be  well  worth  our 
trouble.  *The  tajk  feeems  to  have  been  left  for  me. 
,And  1  will  perform  it  mod  fincerejy.5’  On  reading 
thefe  words  I  could  not  avoid  comparing  myfelf  to  a 
man,  who,  having  been  long  kept  in  a  dungeon,  had 
received  intelligence  that  he  fhould  come  forth  to 
the  light  to-morrow.  But  this  expectation  was  of 
•a  fhort  duration.  For  if  Dr.  Cadogan  means  by  the 
word  our ,  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  his  readers 
and  himfelf,  1  fancy  that  this  worth  may  be  fome- 
what  fufpected,  relpecting  his  readers.  But  if  he 
intends  by  our  to  mean,  in  the  royal  ftyle,  his  own 
alone,  why  then,  if  his  practice  encreafe  and  con¬ 
tinue,  it  may  have  been  well  worth  his  trouble  to 
have  inquired  a  little  further. 

1  do  not  deny  that  this  talk  may  feem  to  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  to  be  left  for  him  ;  but  I  think  it  can  never 
feem  to  be  fo  left  to  any  man  who  remembers  what 
Hippocrates,  and  all  thole  ether  writers  have  laid  on 
thegoutand  chronical  difeafes,  from  his  time  to  the: 
prefent.  Becaufe  the  very  fame  caufes  which  n 
Dr.  Cadogan  hath  afiigned  as  productive  of  the 
gout,  have  been  declared  by  all,  as  well  as  his 
regimen  preferibed  by  moil  of  them.  Baglivi 
fays,  omnia  remedia  calculojis  et  pcdagricis  pr*efcripta\ 
inutilia  propemodum  erunt ,  nifi  vinum ,  yenus,  ct burnt 
et  crapula  temperantius  ujurpentur.  Etmuller  lays, 
Bacchus  aicitur  pater ,  Venus  mater ,  et  Ira  obfieirir 
Arthritidis.  And  what  is  the  Enghfh  of  all 

?  O 

th  is,  but  that  intemperance,  indolence  and  vexa-il 
tion  are  the  caufes  of  the  gout  ;  and  exercife,  tem¬ 
perance  and  peace  of  mind  are  the  belt  remedies: 
for  the  curing  it.  Indeed  the  doctor  has  withdrawn1 
Venus,  as  fire  Hands  in  Etmuller,  and  placed  Ceres  j 
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in  her  (lead.  I  remember  a  country  juftice,  who, 
when  a  number  of  young  female  vagabonds  were 
brought  before  him,  dii miffed  the  handfomeft,  who 
was  the  greateft  offender  without  cenfure,  becaufe  fhe 
had  indulged  his  worfliip  w i t h  her  favours.  I  take 
the  novelty  of  the  preceding  paffage  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Dr.  Cadogan’s  having  forgotten  what 
all  other  authors,  on  the  gout,  have  laid  before 
him,  and  if  that  be  the  talk  which  was  left  for  him, 
he  hath  certainly  performed  it  molt  fncerely. 

The  next  paffage  in  the  differtation  is  not  lefs 
admirable  than  the  preceding.  “  I  have,  fays  the 
doctor,  long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  write  upon 
chronic  difeafcs  in  general,  in  hopes  of  giving  man¬ 
kind,  what  moft  affuredly  they  have  never  yet  had, 

a  few  rational  ideas  about  them.”  A  friend  to  the 
* 

doctor  faid  a  little  waggifhly,  on  this  paffage,  he 
wiffied  he  had  kept  his  hopes  and  his  few  ideas  in  his 
j  own  mind ;  for,  fays  he,  does  it  not  feem  a  little  pre- 
i  fumptuous  to  affirm  that  mankind  have  never  yet 
:  had  a  few  rational  ideas  about  chronic  difeafes  ? 
And  may  it  not  create  a  fmall  fufpicion  of  the 
j  doftor’s  not  having  read  other  authors,  who  have 
given  the  very  fame  ideas  which  he  hath  bellowed, 
I  mean  without  the  agreeable  contradictions  which 
i  aretobefoundin  his  differtation  on  thegout.  Thofe, 
indeed,  are  his  own,  and  mankind  are  obliged 
to  his  liberality  for  that  gift.  I  am  credibly  infor¬ 
med,  that  on  this  part  my  old  friend  Dr.  Hill 
hath  not  abftainecl  from  remarking  the  terms  of 
ignorant  fools,  1  elf-con v idled  importers  and  ad- 
vertifing  daily  lyes,  which  are  to  be-  found 
in  the  . differtation  •,  and  that  he  has  boldly  pro¬ 
nounced  that  no  advertifement  hath  ever  yet 
prefumed  to  treat  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
with  fuch  indignity  and  contempt,  as  to  affert,  that 
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not  one  of  thofe  who  ha ve  written,  nor  one  of  thoie 
who  have  read,  have  hitherto  had  a  few  rational 
ideas  of  chronic  difeafes.  Walk  in  ladies  and  gen-, 
tlemen,  laid  Ned  Shuter,  in  .Smithfield*  the  only 
booth  in  the  fair,  always  new ,  nothing  here  which 
is  to  be  ken  in  the  others ,  gentlemen,  always  new . 
You  lye,  aid  an  old  woman,  you  ailed  the  fame 
thing  la  ft  year  and  have  played  no  other  all  this, 
and  you  are  no  better  than  a  cheat.  Always  new, 
ladies  ancf  gentlemen,  pray  walk  in,  was  kill  conti¬ 
nued  by  facetious  Ned,  who  was  concerned  for 
nothingbut  the  filling  of  his  pockets,  and  cared  very 
little  for  the  truth,  the  newnefs  of  the  entertainment 
or  the  reprehenfion  of  the  old  woman. 

Ana  now  the  doff  or  with  his  ufual  warinefs  of 
expreflion  declares,  that  the  opinion  of  medicine 
is  a  n  and  ridiculous  muk  appear,  I  think,  very 
evidently  to  any  one,  who  recollects,  that  the  art 
of  p Hylic  has.  now  been  practiced,  more  or  lefs  re¬ 
gularly  above  two  thoufand,  years  ;  and  moil  affu- 
redly  there  is  not  yet  difcovered  any  one  certain  re¬ 
medy  for  any  difeafe.  Owht  not  this  to  make  us 
f u  Ip  eel  t  h  e  r  e  i  s  no ,  fu  c  h  thing  Y 

I  fhall  not' enter  into  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  bark  is  a  certain  cure  for  all  intermittents,  mer¬ 
cury  for  all  degrees  of  the  venereal  malady,  nor 
fulphur  for  the  itch.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  nineteen  times  in  twenty  they  are  certain  cures 
for  thefe  dikempers.  And  even  that  circumkance, 
to  a  ixafonable  man,  leems  to  be  fufficient  ju (lili¬ 
es  do  n  for  an  opinion  that  medicine  isA  not  vain; 
and  that  fince  thefe  remedies  do  fo  frequently  cure, 
that  the  application  of  them  is  not  ridiculous.  The  | 
preceding  paffage,  I  prefume,  exhibits  a  happy  in- 
Han  ce  of  novelty  in  energy  cf  argument,  and  con-  | 
clulivenefs  of  reafoninm 

We 
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We  are  now  told  by  what  means  we  are  to  be 

¥  < 

cured.  46  It  is  by  plan,  by  regimen,  and  fuccejjive 
intention,  that  difeaies  mull  be  cured,  when  they 
are  curable.”  Regimen  is  undoubtedly  an  excel¬ 
lent  contributive  to  reftoring  health;  and  yeti  will 
bett  my  belt  coat  that  as  ftrong  a  proof  lies  againft 
its  being  a  certain  remedy  for  any  difeafe,  as  againft 
the  preceding  medicines.  And,  therefore,  that  it 
ought  as  reasonably  to  make  us  fufpebi  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing.  And  if  the  doctor  can  as  certainly 
cure  the  gout  by  regimen,  as  mtermittents  are  cured 
by  the  bark,  he  will  accomplish  what  no  man  either 
expects,  or  will  eafily  believe,  until  tire  re  be  a 
poftibility  of  bringing  teftimony  of  its  having  fail¬ 
ed  no  oftener  in  its  effects,  than  the  bark  has  done 
in  its  application. 

As  to  the  influence  of  plans  and  fuccejjive  inten¬ 
tions  *  which  are  new  medicines •,  and  as  I  know  not  of 
what  they  are  compounded,  in  what  form  they  are 
prefer! bed,  by  what  means  they  are  adminiftered, 
in  what  manner  they  operate,  nor  how  long 
the  intention  mu  ft  be  fucceflive  to  overtake  a  cure, 
I  think  it  will  be  both  vain  and  ridiculous,  in  me, 
to  form  any  opinion  of  them :  and,  therefore,  I 
deflft.  However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking 
Dr.  Cadogan  for  having  given  us  thefe  two  reme¬ 
dies,  together  with  his  very  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difeafes.  And  l  heartily  rejoice  that  the  dif- 
peniatory  is  enriched  with  two  fuch  valuable  affift- 
ants  in  the  art  of  medication. 

We  come  now  to  that  which  is  known  by  the 
fkilful  and  learned  in  nature.  “Thefe,  fays  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  know  well  that  health  is  not  to  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  medicine  ;  for  its  effects  are  but  momentary, 
and  the  repetition  of  it  deftruftive  to  the  ftrongeft 

frames.”  Who  thefe  men  can  be  who  are  io  fkilful 
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and  fo  learned  in  nature,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  girefi* 

T  hey  cannot  be  phyficians.  For  all  thefe  are  per¬ 
fectly  aicertained  of  the  contrary  ;  that  health,  in" 
the  venereal  difeafe,  is  to  be  eftabllfhed  by  mercu¬ 
ry;  and  that  a  falivation  is  not  a  momentary  effeffc 
of  it.  The  preceding  aflertion  fee  ms  to  be  new  in 
the  method  of  cure. 

And  now,  Dr.  Cadogan  having  informed  his 
readers,  that  health  is  not  to  be  eftabliffied  by  me¬ 
dicine,  benignantly  informs  us  by  what  means  it 
may  be  mod  probably  effected.  ctIf  it  is  to  be  re- 
do  red  it  mud  be  by  gently  calling  forth  the  powers  of 
the  body  to  a  be  for  themieives,  introducing  gradually 
a  little  more  and  more  activity ,  chofen  diet,  and 
peace  of  mind,  changing  entirely  that  couide  of 
life,  which  mil  brought  on  the  difeafe,  medicine 
co-operating  a  little.'3 

As  this  palfage  is  metaphorically  exprefTed,  I 
inuft  beg  leave  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  ima¬ 
gery  appears  to  my  conception.  And  here  my  fancy 
reprefents  to  me  a  ffout,  beney  phyfician,  call- 
ing  forth  of  his  patients  body,  its  powers  to  aft 
for  themieives,  in  order  to  introduce  his  activity  in 
their  place,  together  with  choien  diet  and  peacecf 
mind.  This  I  take  to  be  juftly  painting  after  Dr. 
Cadogands  expreffions.  Of  what  kind  of  fubftance 
this  activity  may  be  formed  ;  by  what  p adage  it  is 
to  'be  introduced,  whether  by  the  mouth,  or  other- 
wife,  1  really  am  at  a  lofs  to  fay.  For  furely  the  i 
debtor  confiders  it  as  a  fubftance ,  and  not  as  an  ah- 
firadl  idea  of  power.  Becauie  fuch  ideas  have  ne-  • 
ver  yet  been  known  to  operate  on  matter,  either  1 
medicinally  or  as  a  regimen.  The  manner  in  which 


chofen  diet  is  to  be  introduced  is  eafily  to  be  con¬ 


ceived  ,  but  peace  of  mind  feems  more  difficult  than 
nativity*  to  be  introduced  into  the  human  bofom:  and  i 

this  1 
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this  I  think  appears  from  Br.  Cadogan’s  chapter  of 
vexation,  into  which  he  has  introduced  no  cure  for 
that  mifery.  Were  I  poffeffed  of  this  tingle  fecret  of 
imparting  peace  of  mind  to  thole  who  want  it,  I 
would  not  doubt  of  having  Lord  Clive  and  the 
other  nabobs  for  my  patients  before  to-morrow 
morning:  nor  of  receiving  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  as  fees,  for  the  curing  them  of  their  prefent 
horrors. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  pleafed  to  inform  his  rea¬ 
ders,  for  the  third  time,  in  fifteen  pages,  ec  that 
he  has  collected  a  few  materials  for  this  work,  in¬ 
tended  to  take  in  the  whole  circle  of 'chronic  difea- 
fes,  which  he  intends  to  put  in  order,  as  foon  as 
he  can  find  time  and  induftry  enough  tofet  about  it 
in  earneft  \  and  if  Se  can  finifh  it  to  his  own  fatif- 
faction,  perhaps  he  may  fome  time  or  other  trou¬ 
ble  the  world  with  it.55  To  give  Dr.  Cadogan  his 
due  praife,  I  really  think  he  is  extremely  right 
not  to  let  about  a  work,  which  is  fo  interefting  to 
mankind  as  health,  unlefs  he  can  find  induftrv  and 
time  enough  to  do  it,  withou t  joking.  And  if  the 

publication  depends  on  finifhing  it  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfaclion,  men  are  fo  eafily  fatisfied  with  what  they 
thejnfelves  perform,  and  care  fo  little  for  what 
trouble  they  give  the  world,  by  reading  it,  that  I  ( 
am  perfuaded  we  fhall  be  blefled  with  that  circle. of 
phyflcal  knowledge  which  is  to  include  more  than 
this  circular  dififertation  that  already  includes  all 
that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjebt. 

However,  as  this  great  circle ,  which  is  to  contain 
no  more  than  the  lefs  was  not  ready  for  the  prefs, 
the  doctor  fays,  “  at  prefent  1  think  myfelf  parti¬ 
cularly  called  upon  to  fay  fomething  of  the  gout : 
as  that  difeafe  v/as  to  make  a  confiderabie  part  of 
my  plan.  And  as  I  fee  now  fo  many,  and  hear  of 

more 
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more,  who  are  throwing  awa y  not  only  their  mo 
ney,  but,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  future  health 
of  'their  lives,  in  hopes  of  a  medical  cure  for  it* 
to  fhew  that  fuch  hopes  are  chimerical,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfef 1 

No  man  will,  I  think,  deny  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
judged  extremely  right  in  lidening  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  call  for  his  faying  fomething  on  the  gout,  at 
frefent .  For  when  he  law  fo  many,  and  heard  of. 
more  that  were  throwing  away  both  their  money 
and  their  health  fo  foolifhly,  would  not  he  have 
been  extremely  remil's  in  not  embracing  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  fo  propitioufiy  adapted  to  the  publifhing  of 
his  diflertption,  and  of  polTdling  himfelf  of  fome 
of  the  money  which  thefe  fooH  are  throwing  away 
fo  idly  ?  I  humbly  prefume  that  this  thought  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  not  be  deemed  either  the  lead  in¬ 
genious,  or  mod  ill-judged  of  all  thole  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  brochure .  * 

There  fee  ms,  however,  to  be  no  fm  all  difficulty 
in  believing  by  what  means  a  man  can  throw1 
awa'y  t he  future  health  of  his  life.  I  wifli  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  would  kindly  explain  in  what  manner  a  per- 
fon  may  have  polfedion  of  a  thing  at  this  time  which 
lie  cannot  poffefs  till  fome  time  after ,  and  how  he 
can  throw  away  to-day  what  he  will  not  have  in  his 
hands  before  this  day  twelvemonth  ?  becaufe,  to  my 
comprehenfion,  this  feems  to  be  no  lefs  chimerical 
and  contradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy  and 
common  fenfe ,  than  are  the  hopes  of  being  cured  by 
medicine.  However  this  paffage  may  be  confider- 
ed,  in  other  refpefts,  befides  the  novelty  it  exhi¬ 
bits,  together  with  many  of  the  preceding,  a  com 
fpicuous  indance  of  the  dobtof  s  avoiding  what  lie 
fo  fenfihly  condemns  in  other  phyfical  writers,  that 
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is,  their  having  affixed  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  terms 
which  they  ufe  in  their  literary  compositions. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  lays,  “I  dial],  therefore , 
take,”  (  for  the  fake  of  the  money  which  is  fo  fool- 
iffily  throwing  away,  as  I  apprehend  itj  cc  a  fewex- 
t rafts  from  this  general  plan,  fufficient  to  fhew  the 
real  original  caufes  of  all  chronic  difeafes.”  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  plan  ?  does  not  this  feem  to  be  new 
and  original,  and  another  convincing  evidence  of 
the  d  odors  keeping  his  ideas  and  his  words  con¬ 
nected  with  the  utmoft  precifion?  For  I  humbly 
conceive,  that  if  thefe  extrads  be  fufficient  to  diew 
the  real  and  original  caufes  of  ail  chronic  caufes, 
they  mud  be  extraded  from  the  great  work  itfelf* 
and  not  from  the  plan  of  the  work.  Nay,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  howr  the  whole 
circle,  refpeding  caufes,  can  do  more  than  this 
which  is  extraded  from  the  plan  of  it,  unlefs  it  can 
fhew  more  than  the  real  and  original  caujes  of  all 
chronic  difeafes .  It  will  be  endlefs  to  remark  the 
great  attention  which  Dr.  Cadogan  obferves  at  no 
time  to  make  ufe  of  words,  which  are  not  the 
mod;  perfedly  adapted  to  convey  his  ideas.  This 
paffage  is,  however,  remarkably  new,  in  confiftency 
of  opinion  and  perfpicuity  of  dyle.  The  caufes, 
however,  “  are  reduced  to  three  j  indolence,  in¬ 
temperance,  and  vexation.” 

“  From  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufes,  fays 
the  dodor,  I  have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  all, 
or  mod  chronic  difeafes  are  ‘produced.”  In  this 
pallage  the  dodor  differs  from  himfeif  as  he  does  in 
the  former  ;  for,  in  that  he  podtively  fays,  thefe 
three  are  the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all  chronic 
diicafes.  And  in  this  he  declares  them  tv  be  caufes 
of  all  or  moft  chronic  difeafes.  And  in  this  manner, 
in  ten  lines,  the  caufes  which  produce  all  thefe  did 
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tempers,  are  reduced  to  fuch  as  produce  one  more 
than  the  half  of  them.  For  the  latter  contains  the 
mod  of  the  two  parts.  New,  for  ever  new,  in  con- 
fiftencyof  opinion  and  precifion  of  ideas. 

This  talk,  of  enquiring  a  little  further  into  the 
caufes  of  all  chronic  difeafes,  which  to  the  doctor 
feems  to  be  left  for  him,  feemeth  to  other  people 
to  have  been  taken  up  already  by  innumerable  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  preceded  him  ;  two  of  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  in  their  own  words,  perfectly 
expreffing  thefe  three  caufes.  The  novelty  of  Dr. 
Cadogatfs  tafk,  therefore,  cannot  confift  in  finding 
new  caufes,  but  in  amputating  all  the  other  old. 
ones;  which  have  been  hitherto  aligned  for  thefe 
maladies.  Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  the 
furgeon,  who  cuts  off  legs  and  arms,  is  fuperior  to 
the  being  who  made  them  :  nor  in  what  manner 
men  can  be  faid  never  to  have  had  a  few  rational 
ideas  about  chronic  difeafes,  when  they  have,  for 
ages,  entertained  and  publifhed  the  fame  as  Dr. 
Cadogan’s. 

We  are  now  told  that  “  different  difeafes  may  have 
the  fame  original  caule,  fo  that  what  would  be  gout 
in  one,  in  another  might  be  rheumatifm,  (tones, 
cholic,  jaundice,  pally,  That  matter,  how¬ 

ever,  is  not  fo  clear  as  this  which  follows,  “that  if 
all  thefe  proceed  from  the  fame  caule,  they  are  all 
alike  to  be  cured  by  Dr.Cadogan’s  method,”  deli¬ 
vered  in  this  differtation.  And  thence  it  refults,  that 
thefe  extra^s  fvomth&plan,  (hewing  all  the  caufes  and 
all  the  cures,  there  can  remain  nothing:  more  to  be 
put  into  the  great  work  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
faid  by  any  prefentor  future  phyficianon  thatfubjeck 
Be  merciful,  Dr.Cadogan,  this  is  rank  monopolizing. 

“  The  gout  is  manifeflly,  as  I  think,  fays  the 
dodtor,  confeffedly  a  difeafe  of  the  be  ft  conftitu? 
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tion,  and  may,  therefore,  fairly  ftand  as  a  rep  res 
tentative  of  all  the  reft.”  I  (hall  fay  no  more  on 
the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation  but  this  * 
that  this  is  the  fecond  time  of  the  gout’s  being 
elected  by  the  dodtor  for  that  important  truft  ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  difcharge  the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  44  As  fuch,  fays  he,  1  fhall  confider  it  for 
the  prelent,  and  fpeak  of  thefe  caufes  like  a 
preacher  in  his  pulpit,”  in  their  order.  44  But  then 
he  adds,  it  may  be  neceftary  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
of  the  goutitfelf,  before  we  enquire  into  itscaufe.” 
Mod  afturedly  it  may  be  neceftary  to  fpeak  a 
word  or  two  on  the  gout  in  a’diftertatioii  exp  refs  ly 
written  on  that  fubiedl. 

u  / 

Let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  Dr.  Cadogan 
performs  this  neceftary  work  of  faying  one  or  two 
words  about  the  gout.  Why  it  is  in  faying,  44  it 
may  feem  therefore  needlefs  at  prefent  to  trouble 
ourfelves  about  a  definition,  to  fay  what  it  is” 
And  in  this  manner  the  ideas  of  neceffary  and  need¬ 
le  fs  are  happily  reconciled.  But  what  is  the  there¬ 
fore ,  or  the  reafon  of  this  needieffnefs  ?  it  is,  44  be- 
a ufe  the  gout  is  fo  common  a  difeafe  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world,  whether  he  has  it  or 
■not,  but  thinks  he  knows  perfectly  what  it  is.” 
So  does  a  cookmaid  think  Ihe  knows  what  fire  is 
as  well  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  And  fo  ihe  does,  as  to 
thefirft  caufe  of  it,  and  much  better  as  to  its  effedh 
of  roafting,  boiling,  baking,  dewing,  &c.  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  pradtical  philofopher, 
St.  Evremond,  form  by  much  the  bed  part  of  the 
fcience  of  fire. 

I  fhall,  therefore,  fay  no  more  on  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
opinion  of  Sir  Ilaac  and  the  cook.  But  it  rmi  ft  be 
remarked,  that  if  a  man’s  thinking  he  knows,  what 
things  are ,  does  in  reality  make  him  a  proper  judge 
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of  them,  why  then  Dr.  Cadogan’s  di fie  station  on 
the  gout,  as  well  as  a  definition  of  what  it  confifts, 
are  equally  needlefs ,  as  far  as  to  the  caufe  of  that 
difeale  *,  and  the  former  might  as  well  have  never 
bean  pub  li/Jo  ed  as  the  latter  omitted . 

But  as  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  Dr.  Cadogan 
to  perfuade  us,  that  no  man  has  hitherto  had  a  few} 
rational  ideas  about  this  dilfemper,  fo  is  it  evident 
alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  debtor  expref- 
fes  the  man’s  prefumption  in  thinking  that  he 
knows  what  the  gout  is,  that  he  thinks  the  faid  man 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Why  then  is  hefilent? 
perhaps  the  dodlor  may  be  privately  of  the 
opinion,  that  thofe  very  men  who,  as  he  fays, 
have  never  entertained  one  rational  idea  of 
the  gout,  have  neverthelefs  already  publifhed 
all  that  can  be  written  on  the  fubjedt.  And 
therefore  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  flip  from  the 
Tiecefjlty  of  laying  fomething,  to  the  needlefsyiejs  of 
faying  any  thing  at  all  :  and  by  that  prudential 
thought  to  avoid  a  difeovery  of  an  incapacity  to 
offer  any  nev/  matter  on  that  head.  An  idea 
of  fuch  an  impradlicability,  of  faying  more  than 
has  been  already  faid,  will  naturally  accrue  from 
reading  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and  many  others, 
However,  if  this  error,  in  knowing  perfectly 
what  the  gout  is,  (liquid  be  univeri'al,  except 
in  Dr.  Cadogan,  the  debiting  from  the  defign  of 
faying  one  or  two  words  about  it  may  be  exceedingly, 
fatal.  For,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  as  foon  as  this  candid  enquiry  (hall  be  read 
through  all  Great  Britain,  that  every  arthritic  per- 
fon  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  land’s-end,  will  apply 
to  Dr.  Cadogan  for  a  cure ;  and  as  during  the 
time  in  which  he  is  difpatching  thefe  patients,  this 
enquiry  will  mofi  afjiiredly  be  tranfiated  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  known  world  ,  and  then  that  all  who 

are 
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afflicled  with  the  gout  will  come  polling  to  this 

realm  to  be  cured  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  I  am  apprehen- 
iive,  without  this  word  or  two ,  that  other  phyfici- 
ans  may  not  know  what  it  is,  and  therefore  be  not 
enabled  to  prefcribe  as  they  ought.  And  a  It  ho*  I 
really  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  as 
of  any  phyficjan,  for  difpatch  in  bufmefs,  yet  I  quel- 
tion  whether  he  may  fokly  be  fufficient  to  difpatch 
all  thofe  who  mull  apply  to  him  as  the  only  proper 
.perion-,  and  therefore  1  wiflihe  had  fpoken  one  or  two 
words  at leaft.  Altho’  it  may  feem,  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
is  rather  too  parfunonious  in  not  delivering  to  his 
readers  not  one  or  two  wards,  to.  tell  them  what  the 
gout  A,  yet  is  he  liberal  enough  in  informing  them 
what  it  is  not.  I  will  venture  to  .lay,  fays  he,  “  what 
I  am  perfuadecl  it  is  not,  though  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion.  It  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  not  peri¬ 
odical,  and  it  is.  not  incurable.”  And  here  it  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  original,  that  this  performance  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  Ihoulci  be  entitled  a  differtatioii  m 
what  the  gout  is,  in  the  firft  page  ;  when  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  it  is  inconteftably  on  what  the  gout  is  noU 
This  p aflage  appears  to  be  new  in  confilfency  of 
r  opinion;  and  in  marks  of  no  common  practitioner. 

Were  a  man  to  give  credit  to  all  the  nioft  emi- 
:i  nent  phylicians  who  have  ever  written,  from  the 
ij  days  of  Hippocrates,  to  the  day  before  this  differ- 
!  ration  was  given  to  the  world,  he  muff  be  of  the 
•  opinion,  that  the  gout  includes  the  whole  three 
s|  things  which  Dr.  Cadogan  fays  it  does  not.  I  (hall, 

|  therefore,  before  I  quit  my  long-effablifhed  faith 
in  other  great  men,  prefume  to  enquire  into  Dr. 
j  Cadpgarf s  reafon  for  his  being  of  this  opinion. 
And  then,  if  there  be  a  juft  caufe  for  implicit  faith, 
it  fhall  be  given  to  him. 

“If  it  were  hereditary,  fays  the  doClor,  it  would 
|  pc  neceffarily  tranfmit.ted  from  father  to  fon,  and 
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no  man,  whole  father  had  it,  would  pofiibly  be 
free  from  in  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  there ^are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  neceffarily  fo;  but  the  father’s  having  it  in¬ 
clines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  it.”  I  fuppofe  Dr. 
Cadogan  does  not  confine  this  method  of  argumen¬ 
tation  and  proof  to  himfelf  and  the  gout  alone. 
Let  us  try  it  in  another  inftance.  If  it  were  here¬ 
ditary  to  have  two  legs  and  two  arms,  they  would 
be  neceffarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon  •,  and 
no  man,  whofe  father  had  them,  could  pofiibly  be 
free  from  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  neceffarily  fo :  but  the  father’s  having 
them  inclines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  have  them. 
Are  legs  and  arms  hereditary  or  not  ?  1  leave  this 
to  be  decided  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  firft  re¬ 
marking-,  that  if  nothing  be  hereditary,  but  what 
muft  neceffarily  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  then  in 
nature  there  is  nothing  hereditary . 

€CThis  difpofition  however,  is,  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
fays,  the  caufa  proegumena,  or  prtedifponent  of  the 
learned,  which  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  effefb 
at  all  ;  there  muft  be  joined  the  caufa  procatare-  ■ 
tica ,  or  afitive,  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  our  own 
intemperance  or  miftaken  habit  of  life,  to  pro¬ 
duce  it ;  and  accordingly  as  this  operates,  more  or 
lefs,  fo  will  the  gout  be.”  In  this  place,  I  readily 
confefs,  it  requires  more  learning  than  I  am  mafter: 
of  to  dilcern,  how  a  cauje,  with  whatever  hard  name 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed,  can  be  difcovered  which 
hath  produced  no  cffedi  at  all.  For,  until  now,; 
I  imagined  that  caufes  were  known  by  their  effects I 
alone  nor  have  I  capacity  fufficient  to  diftinguifti 
a  caufe  that  has  no  effebt,  from  no  caufe  at  all.  Foqi 
that  fee  ms  to  be  fuppofing,  that  feme  thing  ope-; 
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rates  without  doing  any  things  for  if  this  pr^edift 
ponent  caufe ,  do  really  difpofe  ions  to  have  the  gout 
from  their  fathers,  it  muft  do  fomething  :  and 
fomething  is  an  eft  eel.  Or  if  it  does  nothing ,  by  pre- 
dilpofmg,then  is  it  no  caufe.  And  thefe  fons,  whofe 
lathers  have  the  gout,  and  thofe  whofe  fathers 
have  it  not,  muft  have  the  lame  confutations,  and 
all  of  them  be  in  the  fame  ftate  of  acquiring  that 
difeafe. 

But  who  are  thefe  learned  that  have  written  of 
this  caufe  which  produces  no  effeff  ?  if  Dr.  Cadogan 
mean  to  include  Ariftotle,  among  the  learned, 
then  is  the  ama.  urponyov^si/Yi,  the  model  from 
which  any  thing  is  delineated.  If  Plutarch  be  of 
the  number,  it  is  the  antecedent  caufe  in  the  feries 
of  caufation  produced  by  fate,  to  pvfov  ammW 
,y,y^KT^Yi  aAAw  v.ocix  tcls  nrporiyovusvocg  outiocs.  Nothing 
is  uncauled,  but  all  things  are  produced,  according 
to  their  antecedent  caufes.  Celfus  fays,  eft  caufa 
\abdita ,  in  ccculto  pofita ,  qua  morbos  ,  continet  \  it  is 
'the  hidden  caule  in  which  difeafes  are  contained. 
Before  Dr.  Cadogan,  no  learned  man  hath  ever 
conceived,  that  the  caufa  proegumena  was  a  caufe  lefts 
caufe.  In  faff,  it  hath  been  ufually  confidered  as 
i  -he  internal  caufe ,  when  placed  in  contradiftindtion 
:  -0  th z  caufa procatarftica,  which  is  then  underftood 
j  o  be  the  external ;  but  the  former  hath  at  no  time 
oeen  confidered  as  a  caufe  which  produces  no  effehf. 
s  this  difeovery,  of  fuch  caufelefs  caufes,  one  of 
■  hole  things  which  were  left  in  the  talk  for  Dr. 
.adogan  ?  and  does  it  form  one  of  the  few  rational 
leas  which  he  hath  given  to  mankind  in  his  dif¬ 
lirtation. 

In  order  to  fhew  whether  I  underftand  the 
odor,  in  his  account  of  thefe  two  caufes,  I  fhajd 
ike  the  liberty  of  explaining  my  ideas  of  them  ; 

■  E  ^  and 
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and  ftdfe  a  cafe.  If  a  culprit  be  tried  for  Ins  life* 
and  found  guilry,  I  take  the  law  to  be  the  cauja, 
frcegununa ,  or  prcedif parent,  which  condemns  him 
to  be  hanged  ;  and  then,  that  the  cauja  prccatarc* 
tica ,  or  adftve  effluent  cauje  is  either  Squire  Ketch,, 
or  the  halter,  that  pius  him  to  death,  is  the  cauja 
prcegumena  without  effect  in  this  in  ft  a  nee  r  the 
learned  will,  as-  I  imagine,'  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not. 


Dr.  Cadoo-an  advances  in  corroborating;  his 
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arguments  agatnff  the  inheritance  of  the  gout, 
with  equally  unabated  force  of  reasoning.  If  it 
were  hereditary ,  it  would  appear  in  infancy  and  in 
women,  which,  in'  general,  it  does  not.55  !  fhall 
try  the  force  of  this  reafoning  in  another  inffance. 
If  beards  were  hereditary  they  would  appear  in  in- 
%  fancy  and  in  women*,  which,  in  general,  they  do 
not ,  are  beards,  therefore,  not  of  inheritance  in 
men  ? 


As  what  I  have  offered  may  he  fufficient  to  rail  in 
doubt  that  which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  faid,  to  confirm, 
that  the  go  it  is  nothereditary,  I  will  ftiil  embrace  the 
doctor’s  own  manner  of  reafoning.  And  perhaps  itjj 
may  prove  to  be  as  productive  ol  an  argumentative 
cure  and  an  abolition  of  that  difeafe,  as  arifingfrom 
indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation ;  as  this  or. 
Dr.  Cadogarfs  is,  of  its  fpringing  from  hereditary 
causes.  And  if  filch  be  the  ref u It,  the  arthritic 
both  now,  and  forever  more,  will  be  not  a  little  obli 
ged  to  me  for  this  enquiry.  If  indolence,  intempe 
ranee,  and  vexation  were  the  carries  of  the  gouf,  thai 
difeafe  would  neceffarily  be  tranfmittedtoevery  ma 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  thefe  caufes*,  and  h 
could  not  pofiibly  be  free  from  it:  but  this  is  nc 

the  cafe,  there  are  many  inflances  to  the  contrary 

the 


they  'are  therefore  not  necdfarily  fo.  And,  in  this 
infiance,  $he  caufa  proegimena  which  cauleth  with¬ 
out  an  effect,  is  not  nccefjary  to  be  prefent.  From 
this  parallel  mode  of  arguing/  there  is  no  gout 
which  can  arife  from. the  three  antecedent  caufes. 
Dr.  Cadogan  having,  vi  ct  armis  ratiocinandi ,  dri¬ 
ven  the  hereditary  gout  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  I  having  done  the  fame  by  that  which  fprings 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation.  And 
now  it  mult  equally  follow,  ‘according  to  the 
fyflem  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  ailerts,  that  the  three 
laft  are  the  only  caufes  or  the  gout,  that  there  can 
be  no  fucb  diieafe  as  the  gout  exifting,  In  this 
place,  I  would  gladly  be. in  formed,  whether  it  hath 
ever  happened  that  two  (u.ch  fignal  fervices  have 
been  performed  to,  human  kind,  by  any  other 
pair  of  philofophers  upon  earth?  This  queftion  I 
would  myfcifanfw.er  in  the  negative,  were  it  not 
for  onemeafon,  which  is,  an  apprehenfion  ihat  Dr, 
Cadogan’s  arguments  are  not  abfolutely  conclufive, 
and  that  mine  muft  therefore  (land  in  the  fame  pre¬ 
dicament.  And,  on  this  account,  I  fear  that  this 
plague  of  human  kind  will  be  (Till  continued  to 
our  poflerity,  both  by  inheritance  anclour  own  mif- 
conducl.  And  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  if  we 
compute  the  number  of  perions,  who  have  no  gout 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  the 
proportion  will  be  found  as  great  on  this  fide,  as  on 
that  where  the  gout  docs  not  defcend  by  inheri¬ 
tance.  “  What  then  is  all  this  but  to  pronounce  a 
diieafe  is  acquired  by  indolence,  intemperance,  and 
vexation,  and  proving,  that  it  is  fometimes,  but 
frequently  not  lb  ?  can  there  be  a  greater  abfurdity  ?55 
indeed  I  think  not.  This  whole  account  and  rea¬ 
soning  on  the  gout,  as  not  being  hereditary,  is,  as 
1  believe,  new  in  the  matter,  in  energy  of  argument. 
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in  conclufivenefs  of  rcafoning,  and  aptitude  of 

illuftration. 

“  Some  men  obferving,  in  the  circle  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  the  children  of  gouty  parents  afflided 
with  the  gout,  and  often  very  early  in  life,  though 
they  are  what  they  call  temperate,  conclude,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  difeafe  muft  be  parental,  and 

unavoidably  transfufed  into  their  conftitution.  If 

« 

this  were  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  for  ever  incurable, 
and  the  fins  of  the  father  vifited  upon  the  children, 
not  only  of  three  or  four,  but  of  endlefs  genera- 
tions.”  Sydenham  and  Mufgrave,  by  much  the  mo  ft 
perfed  and  mo  ft  efteemed  of  all  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  gout,  whofe  opinions  are  adopted  by 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  the  fubfequent  writers 
on  that  difeafe,  declare  the  gout  to  be  both  hereditary 
and  incurable.  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  be- 
caufe  a  difeafe  \sh  credit  ary ,  that  it  muft  be  incurable  ? 
do  all  the  children  which  are  born  with  fymptoms 
of  the  venereal  difeafe  either  die  or  remain  uncured? 
and  will  not  mercury,  which  would  have  cured  the 
father  of  that  diftemper,  cure  the  child  if  he  have 
ftrength  to  fupport  the  effeds  of  it  ?  is  there  not 
one  nation  in  the  north,  through  whofe  families 
and  clans,  the  itch  hath  hereditarily  defeended  front 
fathers  to  Ions,  from  the  time  of  Fergus  the  firft, 
to  this  day  ?  and  yet  we  fee,  that  with  a  little  bnm- 
ilone,  and  on  emigrating  into  England,  where  it  is 
not  confidered  as  a  mark  of  high  blood  and  ancient 
lineage,  they  become  as  free  from  it  as  the  Englifh 
thenifelves. 

But  it  feems  as  if  Dr.  Cadogan  was  aware  of 

^  O 

the  feeblenels  of  his  arguments  from  temperance. 
For  when  the  children  of  iuch  parents  have  the 
gout  early  in  life,  and  without  that  manifeft  caufe, 
he  fays,  by  way  of  anticipitation  to  thofe  objec¬ 
tions 
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fciens  that  rnay  be  offered,  44  but  here  lies  the  error. 
Their  idea  of  temperance  is  jby  no  means  juft  ;  for 
Pome  men  require  a  greater  degree,  a  ftridef  mode 
of  it  than  others,  to  be  kept  in  good  health.” 
This  feems  to  be  ingeniously  intended.  For,  if  the 
gout  attack  a  temperate  man,  whole  father  had  it, 
why  then  it  is  becaufe  he  is  not  temperate  enough. 
And  in  this  manner  every  thing  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  to  bread  and  water  may  be  called  intemperance: 
and  even  that  too,  becaufe  bread,  as  the  dodlor 
fays,  is  not  the  wholefome  thing  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  conceive  it  to,  be.”  And  now,  by  that  faving 
claufe,  there  is  opened  a  poftern,  thro’  which  the 
dodlor  may  conftantly  efcape  from  the  arguments 
of  the  gout’s  being  hereditary,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherwile  imputed  to  intemperance.  Proofs  however 
of  this  being  an  uninheritable  difeafe,  I  am  afraid, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  diSTertatiom  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  therefore,  flies  to  what  may  be  hereafter 
found,  on  examination;  and  dderts  all  argument 
from  faff,  from  experience,  and  from  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  of  his  predeceflors  in  phyfic, 
which  have  been  already  published.  44 1  make  no 
doubt,  fays  he,  if  the  lives  thefe  gouty  defcendants 
lead,  were  clofely  inquired  into  by  real  phyficians, 
they  would  be  found  to  commit  many  errors,  and 
to  fin  often  againft  nature’s  law  of  temperance.” 

But  in  thus  referring  the  enquiry  to  mz/  phyficians, 
is  not  the  debtor  unfair?  and  does  henotmiflead  thofe 
readers  who  may  not  recoiled:  that,  from  the  doctor’s 
•aflertion,  there  cannot  have  been,  from  the  creation, 
more  than  one  real  phyfician  upon  earth,  before  he 
published  his  diflertation  ;  and  this  mil  ft  be  himfelf. 
Is  this  candid,  in  fo  liberal  a  practitioner ,  to  raife 
a  doubt  on  purpofe  to  make  himfelf  the  arbitrator, 
and  to  refolve  it  in  his  own  favour  ?  My  reafons , 
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that  he  is  this  ifolated  reality  of  do&orfhip,  arg 
the  do  ft  or*  s  own  \  for  no  ancient  phyfician  can  have 
already  written* fen fibly  on  the  gout;  becaufe  that 
talk  was  left  for  Dr.  Cadogan.  No  modern  then 
can  have  imbibed  the  knowledge  of  that  difeafe 
from  a  fountain  in  which  it  was  not  contained  ;  and 
no  man  now  living  can  underhand  the  gout,  be- 
caule  from  their  own  obfervations  and  difcernment, 
mankind  have  molt  affuredly  never  yet  had  a  few  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  about  it.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  was 
the  only  real  phyfician,  when  he  wrote  his  differta- 
tion.  And  I  believe  he  ftill  remains  in  that  fo- 
litary  Itate  :  for  l  hear  of  no  medical  difciples  that 
he  hath  made. 

Dr,  Cadogan,  after  expatiating  again  ft  this  he- 
reditarinefs  in  the  gout,  afks,  “  when  was  there  a 
man,  who,  having  had  one  fit  of  the  rheurnatifm, 
ftone,  cholic,  &c.  however  happily  relieved  by  art 
for  a  time,  had  it  not  again  and  again,  or  fome- 
thing  woffe  in  the  place  of  it,  till  he  became  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid,  and  died  long  before  his  time ” 
"Yv  hen  was  there  fuch  a  man  ?  why  never.  The 
world  has  contained  no  fuch  being  fi'nce  it  exifted; 
and  tjiis  I  will  be  bound  to  prove,  notwithftandingl 
cannot  anfwer  to  the,Cfr.  of  thofedifeafes  which  are 
mentioned:  for  although  many  men  have  become  as 
firmly  invalids,  as  if  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  yet  it  was  never  fo  con¬ 
firmed,  as  that  any  man  hath  ever  died  before  he 
was  dead ,  or  before  his  time  of  dying.  \  make  this 
remark  only  to  fhew  with  what  juftice  Dr.  C  adogan 
cenfures  tbofe  authors  and  phyfician s  who  make  ufe 
of  words  without  all  kind  of  ideas,  and  to  prove 
the  do&br’s  perfpicuity  of  fly le. 

Dr,  i  adogan  now  fays,  cc  if  the  gout  be  a  dif¬ 
eafe  of  inuigeftion,  and  therefore,  of  our  own  ac¬ 
quiring, 
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iiuiring,  We  ’nluft:  reafon  very  ill,  or  father  not 
reafon  at  all,  vehen  we  fay  it  is  hereditary ;  for  fu re¬ 
ly  no  man  will  fay,  that  indigeftion  is  hereditary 
any  more  than  intemperance.”  They  would  reafon 
extremely  ill,  indeed,  if  they  fhotild  allow  the  gout 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  indigeftion  and  therefore  oft  their  own 
acquiring  ;  and  then  fay  that  the  thing  was  hereditary 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themftelves.  But  lea¬ 
ving  out  the,  therefore  eft  their  own  acquiring,  they 
would  reafon  right,  that  indigdftion  was  hereditary, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan  has  reafoned  very  wrong,  in  faying 
-it  already,  for  what  does  he  mean  by  faying,  cc  our 
parents  undoubtedly  give  us  conftitutions  fimilar 
to  their  own  ?”  does  indigeftion  form  no  part  of  a 
gouty  conftimtion  ?  as  to  intemperance,  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it,  that  defect  has  never  been  deemed  to 
arife  from  corporeal ,  but  from  mental  i m perfections, 
and  therefore  it  may  poffibly  not  feem  to  be  a  total 
want  of  reafoning  to  fay,  that  indigeftion  is  here¬ 
ditary,  although  intemperance  be  not. 

Having-  in  this  manner  examined  the  arguments 
which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  brought  in  fupport  of  the 
gout’s  being  not  hereditary,  I  fhall  proceed  to  his 
fecond,  that  it  is  not  periodical.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays, 
it  is  natural  enough  fqr  thofe  who  believe  the 
gout  hereditary  to  think  it  alfo  periodica!,  as  if 
fomething  innate  and  inherent  in  our  conftitutions 
produced  it  at  certain  times':  but  this  is  a  great 
miftake  ;  for  if  -it  were  periodical  it  muft  be  regu¬ 
larly  fo”  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  aver,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  is  miftaken  in  his  opinion;  but  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  fayeth,  in  his  55th 
■aphorifm,  feci:.  6th,*  arthritics  are  moft  generally 
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attacked  by  the  gout  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Celfu$ 
declares  the  lame  in  various  places.  Sydenham 
fays,  it  generally  returns  in  the  eiid  of  January. 
Mufgrave,  of  the  anomalous  gout,  that  it  returns  in 
the  autumn,  and  many  others  are  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  who  have  long  had  the  gout ;  and  fo  am  I 
all'o,  who  have  felt  it  to  be  periodical  for  two  and 
twenty  years.  And  1  hope  the  doctor  will  not  much 
refent  my  being  a  little  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
his  predeceffors,  when  my  own  lenfations  are  fo 
ftrongly  a  collateral  evidence  of  that  which  they  de¬ 
liver.  The  argument,  that  if  it  were  periodical  it 
muft  be  regularly  fo ,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fo 
perfectly  conclulive,  as  it  is  peremptory.  Let  Us 
examine  thefe  ideas  of  periodical  and  regular.  Roles, 
in  general,  blow  in  June.  If  the  fame  tree  blof- 
fomed  on  the  firft  of  that  month  lalt  year,  and  on 
the  twentieth  this,  is  the  blowing  of  the  role  not 
periodical  ?  becaufe  it  did  not  bloffom  on  both 
times  regularly  on  the  fame  day  ?  The  gout  comes 
in  one  year,  in  the  months  of  February  and  Sep¬ 
tember  \  in  the  next,  in  March  and  October,  is 
the  gout,  therefore,  not  periodical,  becaufe  the 
months*are  not  regularly  the  fame  ?  I  fhould  fancy, 
in  this  fenfe,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
gout  was  ever  faid  to  be  periodical,  that  this  difeafe 
is  juftly  entitled  to  that  denomination. 

To  this  Dr.  Cadogan  adds,  “  the  only  periodi¬ 
cal  difeafe  I  know  is  the  intermittent  fever,  which, 
till  it  be  difturbed  by  the  bark  or  any  ofiier  febri¬ 
fuge,  is  as  regular,  as  a  good  clock.55  Is  this 
periodical  regularity  a  proof  of  a  difeafe  being  he¬ 
reditary  ?  Then  the  ague  is  hereditary,  and  the  in* 
tail  which  in  the  gout  was  cutoff  by  Dr.  Cadogan, 
where  it  was  always  thought  to  refide,  is  now 
fixed  on  intermittents,  where  it  was  never  found 
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to  exift  before,  and  the  benefit  which  hath  be6it 
bellowed  on  us  by  one  difcovery,  is  taken  off  by  a 
another.  A  plague  on  thofe  damned  Jefuits  who 
difcovered  the  bark,  and  brought  it  into  old  Eng¬ 
land.  Will  there  never  be  an  end  to  their  malici¬ 
ous  plotting  againft  us  Proteftants  ?  they  have  long 
plotted  to  difturb  our  regular  government,  in 
church  and  date;  but  there  the  fuccefs  was  little  : 
and  now  it  plainly  appears,  there  hath  long  been 
a  plot  in  the  bark,  to  difturb  the  regularity  of  our 
intermittent  fevers.  And  this  they  hake  accom- 
pliihed,  for  otherwife  the  intermittents  would  have 
regularly  gone  on  until  they  had  ended  in  that 
relief  and  refpite ,  which  are  fo  neceffary  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  powers  of  life  and  nature,  and  of 
which  the  doblor  fpeaks  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Thefe  intermittents  which  are  as  regular  as  a  clock, 
muft  be  of  great  ufe  in  poor  families,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  want  to  know  the  time  of  the  day 
and  have  no  other  method  of  meafuring  it.  And 
therefore,  the  dijhtrbing  them  with  the  bark  muft  be 
a  horrid  plot  againft  the  regularity  of  futh  people. 

Before  thefe  confounded  Jefuits  introduced  the 
j  bark,  difturbed  the  regularity  of  thefe  intermittents, 
and  even  expelled  them  by  force  out  of  their  lav/ful 
!  tenements,  they  frequently,  and  regularly  went  on 
till  the  perfon,  like  a  bad  clock,  ftood  ftill  and  moved 
no  more.  They  fometimes  rofe  to  continual  fevers, 

;  and  cured  their  intermijfton  by  thofe  means.  Or  they 
funk  into  tertians  and  quartans  \  and  after  a  long 
I  duration,  the  patients  were  cured  by  the  univerfal 
docftor  who  cures  all  human  complaints.  ButjTmce 
the  Jefuits  have  introduced  this  plot  of  the  bark  to 
i  difturb  the  regularity  of  our  intermittent  fevers, 

1  quotidian  agues  are  prevented  from  rifing  into 
continual  fevers,  and  from  finking  into  tertians 

and 
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and  quartans.  And  thefe  are  the  fatal  effects 
which  thefe  jefuitical  difturbers  have  brought  upon 
the  proteftant  caufe,  by  this  plot  of  the  bark  againlt 
the  regularity  of  intermittents.  But  thefe  villains 
are  now  found  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
bark  will  be  legiftativeiy  expelled  from  thele  king¬ 
doms,  as  the  Jeluits  have  been  from  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  their  other  mifdeeds,  which 
many  people  are  perfuaded  have  not  been  more  di- 
flurbing  to  the  feveral  ftates  than  their  bark  has 
been  to  intermittents  in  thefe  proteftant  countries* 
And  I  humbly  hope  Dr.  Cadpgan  will  not  remain 
unrewarded  for  this  falutary  difcovery.  The  doctor 
having  now  vanquifhed  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
phyficians,  and  as  fairly  proved  that  the  gout  is 
not  periodical  as  he  hath,  that  it  is  not  hereditary,  is 
triumphantly  advanced  to  his  third  aiiertion,  that 
it  is  not  incurable.  “1  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fhew 
the  gout  is  not  incurable.  If  by  the  cure  of  it  be 
meant  the  adminiftring  a  pill  or  a  powder,  or  me¬ 
dicine  of  any  kind  to  do  it,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be 
incurable.55  Dr.  Le  Fevre  being  dead,  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  difpute  affebls  not  him.  I  leave  it,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  debated  between  Dr.  Cadogan  and 
whoever  fhall  think  proper  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  pill,  powder,  or  other  medicine.  And  as 
the  affair  may  not  be  very  fpeedily  decided,  I  fhall 
not  detain  my  readers  till  the  end  of  the  diipute, 
but  proceed  in  my  enquiry.  44  This  method  ol 
cure,  lays  Dr.  Cadogan,  has  been  long  and  often 
attempted  in-  vain,  from  the  origin  of  phyfic  to 
this  day  ;  from  the  nr  ft  quack  to  the  prefent.55 
for  this  realbn  1  wifti  Dr.  Cadoo-an  better  fuccefs  in 

D  » 

prescribing  his  regimen.  Oppofite  to  the  word 
quack,  a  friend  of  mine  moft  invidioufty  inferted: 
a  marginal  note*  from  fEfculapius  to  Cadogan ; 
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but  this  I  indantly  erazed  with  a  refolution  never  to 
dilelofe  it  to  the  moil  intimate  of  my  acquaintance* 
Dr.  Cadogan  continues,  Indeed  there  is  a 
glaring  abfurdity,  at  firft  fight,  that  mult. flop  any 
man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  the  lead  in  fight 
into  nature,  or  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  z 
for  if  the  gout  be  the  needfary  effect  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  as  1  hope  to  fhew  very  evidently  that  it  is* 
a  medicine  to  cure,  it  mud  be  fomething  that  will 
|  enable  a  man  to  bear  the  daily  intemperance  of  his 
.  future  life  unhurt,  by  the  gout„or  any  other  dif- 
!  cafe  ;  that  is,  fomething  given  now  that  will  take 
a  wav  the  effedtof  a  future  caufe.33 

how,  if  the  gout  be  not  the  mceffary  effedf  of 
intemperance,  then  what  is  become  of  the  doctor’s 
reafoning.  And  if  it  have,  of  neceffiiy,  that  effect:, 
whence  did  it  happen  that  St.  Evremond  and  a  few 
thoufand  others,  have  lived  in  daily  intemperance 
without  having  it  ?  can  necejjity  do  otherwife  them 
produce  its  effects.  On  this  account  it  does  not  dp- 
i  pear  that  common  fenfe  and  the  leaf  infight  into  nature 
\  mud  dop  at  the  firft  fight  as  at  an  abfurdity,  that 
medicine  can  cure  the  gout,  I  mean,  from  the 

j  ,  its 

dodtor’s  reafoning  on  neceffity.  For  where  is  the  ne- 
|  eejfity  that  a  man  mud  lead  a  future  life  of  ffitem- 
perance,  fhould  the  gout  be  cured  by  a  medicine? 
•and  as  to  the  difficulty  which  arifes  from  its  being 
given  now  to  take  away  the  effedt  of  a  future  caufe, 
that  l  believe,  is  no  more  to  be  done  by  medicine 
than  by  temperance ;  for  if  it  do  not  take  away 
*h t  future  caufe,  the  effedt  will  certainly  follow  it* 
And  it  is  the  caufe  which  is  intended  to  be  remo* 
i  ved  by  medicine.  And,  methinks,  it  feems  not  a 
little  new  and  original,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  fhould 
oppofe  the  belief,  that  a  medicine  can  take  away 
the  effects  of  a  future  caufe,  when  he  has  already 

laid 
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laid  that,  men  may  throw  away  the  future  health 
of  their  lives . 

The  fame  difficulty  feems  to  attend  both  of  thefe 
paffages,  and  both  of  them  muff  either  be  alike, 
true  or  falfe,  and,  this,  I  leave  to  the  decifion  of 
my  readers,  hrft  requeuing  them  to  oblerve,  the 
newnels,  inconfiftency  of  opinion,  energy  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning  which  are 
contained  in  the  dodtor’s  preceding  p adage. 

However,  if  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  is  peculiarly 
nice  in  preferving  his  words  and  his  ideas  happi¬ 
ly  connected,  does  mean  by  a  future  life ,  a  life 
after  the  prefent,  then,  indeed,  I  do  not  fee  how 
a  medicine  to  be  taken  in  this  world ,  can  prevent 
a  difeafe  that  does  not  proceed  but  from  a  caufe  in 
the  other .  In  that  cafe,  as  the  dodtor  fays,  as  well 
might  a  medicine  be  given  now  to  prevent  a  man’s 
breaking  his  leg,  or  his  neck,  feven  years  hence.” 
But  he  need  not  have  procraftinated  his  frac¬ 
tures  to  fo  great  a  diltance  ;  for  if  medicine  can 
prevent  it,  for  the  next  moment,  it  can  doit  for 
ever. 

The  dodtor  then  fays,  cc  one  would  think  the 
utmoft  that  any  rational  man  could  expedt  from 
medicine,  was,  that  it  ffiould  have  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  prefent  diforders,  leaving  the  body  quite 
free,  without  pretending  to  infure  it  from  future 
injuries.”  I  am  not  afraid  to  pronounce  that  the 
man  would  be  truely  irrational  who  expected 
more ,  and,  if  his  prefent  diforders  be  fo  removed 
and  his  body  left  quite  free  by  medicine,  is  not 
that  a  cure  ?  It  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  ma¬ 
lady  be  removed,  and  the  body  left  quite  free  from 
them,  does  any  one  expedt  that  his  phyfician  ffiall 
infure  him  from  the  contagion  of  repeated  acts  of 
venery  ?  Phyficians  would  then  be  underwriters 
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to  infure  the  health  of  their  patients  from  future 
injuries,  as  houfes  are  infured  from  fire,  and  fhips 
from  tempefls,  which  I  have  hitherto  conceived  to 
be  a  feparate  employment.  However,  I  hope  that 
offices  will  be  fpeedily  eftablifhed  and  policies 
opened  for  the  infurance  of  men  from  the  returns 
of  their  dilorders,  always  provided,  that  the  health, 
of  ail  fuch  men  who  are  infured,  ffiali  be  and  re¬ 
main  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  And  when 
I  can  find  that  the  gout  has  been  cured,  by  his 
regimen,  fo  as  not  to  return,  whilft  his  regimen 
is  obferved,  I  will  underwrite  all  the  policies  that 
can  be  offered,  and  at  very  reasonable  premiums. 
And  this  nrft  hint  of  mine  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
very  acceptable  to  thole  gaming  infurers  in  the  city, 
who  have  renounced  the  laudable  purfuits  of  mer- 
jehandife,  and  become  gamblers  of  a  new  kind,  and 
betted  large  fums  upon  the  fex  of  a  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiary. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  advances  to  ffiew  the  fallacy 
of  mankind  in  their  reafoning  on  the  gout  ?  “  here 
lies  the  error,  fays  he  ;  men  think  the  gout  to  be 
fomething  latent  in  the  body  now,  which  once  well 
eradicated,  would  never  return,  not  fufpedting  it 
to  be  no  more  than  each  day’s  indigeftion,  accu¬ 
mulated  to  a  certain  pitch,  that  as  long  as  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  life  lafts,  always  brings  on  every  fit,  which 
once  well  over,  the.  man  has  no  more  gout,  nor 
feeds  of  gout  in  him,  than  he  who  never  had  it  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  breed  it  again,  molt  certainly 
would  never  have  it  again.” 

If  we  reafon  by  analogy,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  error  is  fo  very  great,  in  thinking  that  the 
20 ut,  when  once  well  eradicated  will  never  return. 
It  is  generally  conceived  that  when  plants  are  once 
well  eradicated  they  will  never  return  ;  but  that, 

if 
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if  they  do  return,  they  have  not  been  well  eradk 
cated  ;  forne  draggling  root,  or  feed,  latent  in  the 
ground,  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  regerminatmg* 
Something  like  this  feems  to  be  included  in  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  account  of  the  gout’s  return.  Indiged 
tiOn  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  feeds  of  the  gout. 
This,  the  dodior  fays,  is  every  day  accumulated 
to  a  certain  pitch,  which  brings  on  every  fit. 
May  not  the  dream  that  feeds  a  pond  be  fo  encrea- 
fed  that  the  aperture  which  lets  off  the  water,  in  1 
the  common  way,  may  not  be  fufficient  to  keep  it 
from  overflowing  ?  but  then,  when  it  overflows,, , 
and  the  dream  returns  to  its  ufual  degree  of  cur¬ 
rent,  1  do  not  conceive  that  the  pond,  which  is 
daily  fupplied  by  freffi  waters,  can,  by  this  over¬ 
flow  be  rendered  quite  free  from  water.  And  if  1 
the  dream  of  indigedion  run  daily  into  the  blood, 
in  what  manner  can  a  perfon  be  freed  intirely  from 
it,  by  its  overflowing  at  the  feet?  However,  this 
may  be  determined,  the  lad  droke  of  the  doctor’s 
is  abfolutely  fndilputable  ;  that  if  the  man  does 
not  breed  the  gout  again,  he  will  never  have  it 
again.  And  he  were  a  devil  that  denied  that  afier- 
tion. 

Does  not,  this  breeding  without  feed,  feem  to 
be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  equivocal:; 
generation,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  io  much  explodes? 
The  dodlor’s  proof,  that  the  feeds  of  the  gout  are 
not  more  in  a  man,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  than  in 
one,  who  has  never  had  it,  is  this,  “  that  the  gout 
has  been  often  cured  by  a  milk  diet,  which,  as 
long  as  it  laded,  has  generally  kept  the  patient 
freed5  Now  I  apprehend  that  this  die  ft  of  a  milk!, 
diet,  when  the  gout  does  not  return ,  is  no  more  t 
proof  of  the  man’s  having  no  feeds  of  that  diieafl 
in  him,  than  that,  when  it  does  return ,  tbefe  feed. 
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fill! remain.  And  it  has  been  obierved,  by  Willesand 
Sydenham,  that  home  iarthritics  have  received  fome 
fignai  alleviations  of  their  pain,  by  a  milk  diet,  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  months-,  but  that  others, 
under  the  fame  remmen,  were  rendered  If  ill  more - 
airlifted  by  it.  Has  not  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place, 
derived  an  abfolute  conclufion  from  partial  pre- 
mi  fes  ? 

Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds,  cc  though  I  think  the  gout 
incurable  by  medicine,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  in¬ 
curable  in  its  nature*  that  {  am  f  rmly  perfuaded  it 
may  be  more  ealily  and  more  perfectly  cured  than 
almofl  any  other  difeafe*  and  this  is  another  ilrong 
argument,  the  gout  is  not  hereditary.55  What 
thefe  powers  are,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  may  have 
difcovered,  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature,  and 
by  confulting  her  book,  to  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  the  gout  is  curable,  I  know  not-,  though 
I  allow  the  old  woman  to  be  a  mod  excellent  phy- 
fician.  And,  in  this  opinion,  1  am  in  company 
with  Hippocrates,  who  adviles  no  attempt  to  be 
made  of  that  kmd,  with  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and 
all  others  of  former  eflimation.  And  as  I  am  not  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  powers  by  the  dodor,  I  cannot  agree, 
that,  bccau  feheis  perfuaded  that  the  gout  may  be  more 
eafily  and  more  perfectly  cured,  than  almoft  any 
other  difeafe,  that  1  ought  to  be  perfuaded  of  it  aifo.  N  or 
do  l  fee  how  the  dodor’s  perfuafion ,  of  this  curable- 
nels  in  the  nature  of  the  gout,  is  a  proof  that  he  can 
cure  it  by  diet  *  or  in  what  manner  fuch  perfuafion 
can  be  another  ftrong  argument  that  proves  it  not 
hereditary.  I  hope  my  readers  have  pot  negleded, 
although  l  have  for  lome  time,  to  remark  what  a 
variety  of  novelty  appears  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
difiertation,  which  have  been  lately  examined.  It 
is  kind  in  the  dodor  to  give  us  his  reafon  for  the 
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above  mode  of  thinking.  “  My  reafon  is,  fays  he* 
that  it  is  conftffedly  a  difeaie  of  the  drongeft  and 
bed  conftitution,  relieving  itfelf  by  throwing  off 
harfh  and  bad  humours  from  the  vitals,  and  out  of 
the  blood,  upon  the  extremities,  where  they  do 
leaft  harm  to  the  powers  and  principles, of  life  and 
health.” 

Now,  if  the  gout  be  a  difeafe  of  the  bed  con* 
ditution,  which  generates  hardi  and  bad  humours, 
I  would  much  rather  have  a  conftitution  that  is 
not  quite  fo  good.  For,  with  much  exercife,  and 
more  temperance  than  Dr.  Cadogan  allows  in  his 
rules  for  diet,  i  have  had  it  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  have  always  been  under  a  continual  miftake*, 
that  my  conditution  was  not  fo  good  as  are  that 
of  men  who  have  lived  healthily,  without  this  proof 
of  the  bed  conditution.  For  I  have  experimen¬ 
tally  found,  that  altho’  the  humour  be  thrown  out 
on  the  extremities,  it  does  really  do  great  harm  to  the 
powers  and  principles  of  life  and  health.  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  argumentation  continues,  “  and  as  thofe  hu¬ 
mours  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  daily  accu¬ 
mulation  of  indigedion.”  What  more,  in  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  would  he  have,  than  a  daily 
accumulation  of  indigedion  ?  “  and  if  a  man  can 
live,  without  breeding  condantly  this  indigeded 
acrimony,  he  may  molt  undoubtedly  live  free,  not 
only  from  the  gout,  but  every. other  chronic  difeaie 
alfo.”  If\  aye  that’s  the  rub  that  makes  the  gout 
of  fo  long  life.  But  if  a  man  cannot  live  without 
breeding  this  acrimony,  what  then  ?  why  then  fee 
what  Dr.  Cadogan  lays  in  the  lucceeding  paffage, 

64  and  that  he  may  live  fo,  not  in  a  perpetual  date 
of  mortification  and  felf- denial,  but  in  the  trued, 
mod  phiiolbphic  luxury,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove, 

I  hope,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all  thinking,  reafona- 
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ble  men/’  And  here,  I  think,  it  would  have  been 
a  happy  opportunity,  by  way  of  a  medical  hiftory 
of  corroborating  caufes,  to  have  written  the  life  of 
that  pradlical  philofopher,  St,  Evremond.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  undertaking  is  truly  meritorious,  and 
a  mixture  of  eafe,  comfort,  and  luxury,  in  any 
mode,  muft  be  exquifitely  fatisfabtory  to  all-think¬ 
ing  gouty  men,  heaven  fend  the  doctor  a  happy 
iffue  to  his  endeavours. 

When  a  phyfician  undertakes  to  perform  a  talk 
fo  moil  fincerely  as  this  is  done;  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  if  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  fometimes 
hurries  him  on,  a  little  too  precipitately,  after  the  ob¬ 
ject  he  purfues.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  paules  a 
while  and  recollebts  himfelf.  “  I  have  laid,  fays  he, 
that  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  are 
the  original  caufes  of  all,  or  moft  of  our  chronic 
difeafes.”  it  is  true,  indeed  debtor,  you  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  both  of  them  feveral  times,  and  now  you 
fay,  6C  perhaps,  a  few  accidents  muft  be  excepted, 
i  to  which  the  ftrongeft  and  healthieft  are  moft  lia¬ 
ble,  and  the  effebts  of  fevers  not  happily  ended  ; 
and  which  I  except,  to  avoid  all  cavil  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art.”  But  unhappily  for  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  thefe  exceptions  have  not  obviated  all  caufe 
of  difpute  and  cavil.  For,  if  accidents,  to  which 
the  ftrongeft  and  healthieft  are  moft  liable,  be  the 
Caufe  of  feme  chronic  difeafes,  why  then  exercile, 

'  temperance,  and  peace  of  mind,  may  not  be  fuch 
1  infallible  cures  for  thefe  accidental diftempers.  And 
/many  people  would  be  glad  to  know,  whether  death y 
|  Which  is  one  effect  of  a  fever,  not. happily  ended ,  be 
.  ncluded  in  the  number  of  thefe  few  accidents, 
which  are  productive  of  chronic  difeafes  ? 

In  evidence  of  this  Dr.  Cadogan  brings  his  be** 
fef  for  an  irrefiftable  argument.  “I  believe,  fays 
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be,  to  every  confederate  mart,  whofe  eyes  hav£ 
been  opened,  fo  as  to  give  him  the  lead  infight  to 
nature,  the  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  iofelf- 
evident,  that  he  rnuft  inilantly  perceive  it.”  The 
eyes  of  thole  confiderate  men  mud  be  deviiifh  clofe, 
indeed,  which  would  not  allow  them  the  leafi  infight 
into  nature,  without  opening.  However,  “  every 
invalid  that  will  be  candid  enough  to  do  it,  may 
fairly  trace  all  his  complaints  up  to  ore  or  other  of 
thele  caufes.”  The  devil  is  in  him  if  he  card. 
Now  the  dodor  has  added  fevers  not  happily  ended, 
and  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  the  bargain, 
which  being  caufes  undefined,  he  hath  left  him- 
felf  the  right  of  applying  all  that  can  exid.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  fame  old  reafons  for  drinking* 

'There  are,  my  friend,  if  right  1  think 
But  five  good  reafons  why  /  drink  ; 

Good  wine ,  a  friend ,  or  being  dry ; 

Or  leafi  1  Jhould  be ,  by  and  by , 

Or  any  other  reafon  why. 

4 

And  now  after  this  talk  hath  been  left  for  Di*. 
Cadogan,  and  none  of  mankind  have  pofiefifed,  un¬ 
til  he  benignly  gave  them,  a  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difeafes ,  it  comes  out  at  lad  that  both  the 
dodor  and  all  thefe  ignorant  phyficians,  coin¬ 
cide  exadly  in  their  opinions  of  the  caufes  of  all 
chronic  difeafes.  For,  if  the  chapter  of  accidents 
be  added  to  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexa¬ 
tion,  are  not  all  other  caufes  included  ?and  this  was 
not  an  artlefs  invention  in  the  dodor  to  become  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  all  others,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  all  cavil  and  difpiite  with  the  men  of  art. 

However,  it  feems  to  Dr.  Cadogan  that  although  i 
tne  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  feif-evident  to 
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every  confiderate  man,  whofe  eyes  have  been  opened 
4b  as  to  give  him  the  lead  infight  into  nature,  “  yet, 
that  it  may  require  feme  explanation  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind,  who  are  io  fhort-fighted,  as 
never  to  look  back  or  forward  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  nofe  ^  and  therefore,  never  fee  either 
•diftant  caufes  or  effects.”  Now  it  does  not  appear 
how  th ft  floor  t  fight  ed  men  fhould  need  an  explana¬ 
tion  more  than  thofe  confiderate  men,  who  have 
the  leajl  infight  into  nature,  unlefs,  indeed,  thefe 
men  are  fo  confoundedly  floor t~ flighted,  that  they  have 
only  an  infight  into  nature,  fomething  lefs  than  the 
ieaflt. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Cadogan  has  made  the 
greateft  difeovery  in  anatomy  that  has  been  revea¬ 
led  ffnee  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at 
leaft.  He  hath  difeovered  that  the  nofe  of  man  is 
endued  with  eye-fight  \  for  the  word  ken  does  only 
fignify  reach  of  fight.  Now,  when  this  hath  been 
fo  happily  performed,  which  is  no  lefs  than  giving 
fight  to  the  blind,  will  any  man  be  fo  much  an  in¬ 
fidel  as  not  to  believe,  that  the  doflor  can  cure  all 
chronic  difeales.  And,  are  not  all  thefe  paf- 
fages,  which  fucceed  my  laft  ohfervation,  brimful 
of  new  confiftencv  of  opinion,  new  energy  of  ar¬ 
guments,  new  concluffvenefs  of  reafoning,  new  per¬ 
spicuity  of  ftyle,  and  new  marks  of  no  common 
practitioner  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  conduff  of  thefe  fliort- 
fighted  men.  “  When  they  are  fick  they  feldom 
enquire  more  than  for  fome  cold  or  forfeit  of  yef- 
terday,  and  to  fome  fuch  trifling  caufe  impute  dif- 
eafes  that  laft  for  life.”  Thefe  fellows  are,  indeed, 
moil  abominably  floortfghted  ,  for  let  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  be  imputable  to  what  it  may,  they 
ought,  moil  certainly,  when  they  are  Tick,  to  cm 
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quire  for  fom ephyjician^  fome  apothecary ,  and  forrig 
nurfe,  and  not  for  fome  cold  or  a  furfeit,  which  cart 
neither  preicribe,  make  up  the  medicine,  nor  ad- 
mi  nider  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  very  excellent  def- 
cription  of  fuch  men  as  “  are  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  nature,  in  the  production  and  the  fupport  of 
animals,  their  falfe  ideas  of  difeafes  in  general, 
and  then  adds,  that  this  makes  them  fo  folic itous 
to  know  the  name  of  their  complaints,  which  once 
afcertained,  they  think  the  remedy  not  far  off.” 
Thefe  men  muff  be,  to  the  full,  as  ignorant  as  the 
former  are  fhort-fighted  in  thinking,  that,  becaufe 
the  name  of  a  thing  is  prefent ,  that  the  thing  itfelfis 
not  far  off.  However,  J  could  fincerely  wifh,  that 
this  were  true  *,  for  then  I  would  fee  China  and 
Japan,  with  all  other  places  that  I  liked  in  a  very 
little  time :  for,  whether  the  naming  them  could 
carry  me  to  thefe  places,  or  bring  thefe  places  to 
me,  the  event  would  be  the  fame.  But  I  fufpeft 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  bodies  attracting 
each  other,  the  leaft  and  lighted  mud  move  to  the 
big  and  heavy,  and  therefore,  that  it  is  I  who  mud 
travel  and  not  either  of  the  antecedent  em¬ 
pires. 

The  following  apodrophe,  by  the  dodtor,  is 
uttered  with  a  pathos  exceedingly  pitiful.  “Poor 
men!  is  not  the  gout  diffidently  didinguifhed.” 
Yes,  in  truth,  more  than  fufficient,  according  to 
my  fenfations.  “  But  where  is  the  remedy  ?”  the 
devil  take  me  if  i  know.  “Certainly  not  in  the 
precarious  {kill  of  prdcribing  dodlors,  or  the  fe¬ 
ci  ets  of  ignorant  and  enterprizing  quacks.”  I  am 
of  your  opinion,  dodlor.  From  this  I  am  led  to 
conclude,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  does  never  prefcrihe • 
Becauie,  if  he  does,  he  feems  to  have  written  this 
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differtation  to  explode  the  perfuafion  of  his  own 
{kill,  by  giving  it  the  epithet  of  precarious.  As  to 
the  quacks,  I  leave  them  and  the  dodor  to  fettle 
that  matter  as  they  may. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  afferts,  ct  that  there  exifls  no 
difference  inconftitutions,  but  of  ftrong  and  weak.” 
Here  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  his  cauja  proegu- 
mena ,  or  he  is  become  of  my  opinion,  that  it  does 
nothing  by  predifpofing  •,  for  he  fays,  “  the -mod 
delicate  frames  may  be  as  healthy  as  the  flrongeft, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  fquirrel  is  as  healthy  as 
an  elephant.”  I  afk  the  dodor’s  pardon  for  not 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  him,  from  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  fimilitude.  For,  to  make  the  compa¬ 
nion  juft,  he  fhould  not  have  taken  his  image 
from  two  different  creatures,  but  from  two  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  have  fa  id,  that  an  elephant,  of  a  mo  ft 
delicate  frame,  is  as  healthy  as  one  of  the  flrongeft  : 
and  not  have  drawn  his  fimile  from  two  different 
creatures,  in  which  there  is  little  more  of  analogy, 
than  that  of  walking  upon  four  feet.  However, 
1  freely  own  that  this  companion  is  new  in  apti- 
i  tude  of  illuflratlon. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed.  Dr.  Cadogan  then 
declares,  “  it  is  poffible  for  men  to  live  to  great 
age  without  any  difeafe  at  all.”  St.  Evremond  did 
it  inexcefsof  voluptuoufnefs,cc  formany  have  lived 
to  upwards  of  an  hundred  with  uninterrupted 
health.”  I  dare  fay,  even  to  the  number  of  one 
.  in  a  million,  which  forms  a  reafonable  conclufion, 
that  all  men  may  io  long  live,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  be 
their  phyfician,  and  they  religioufly  oblerve  his 
dir e diions for  he  cannot  be  a  prefcribing  dodor, 
without  a  kind  of  (elf-condemnation. 

V  i  ,  « 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  differtation 
j5).n  the  gout,  than  the  fibi  conjtans  of  the  author  y 
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for  although  in  the  preceding  page  but  one,.  Dr. 
Cadogan  hath  added  accidents  and  fevers  not  hap¬ 
pily  ended,  as  joint  confederates  with  his  triple 
alliance,  in  order  to  obviate  all  cavil  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art.  In  this  place  he  refumes  his. 
old  opinion  and  contemns  all  the  cavils  and  dif-  ' 
putes  of  the  men  of  art:  for  now  again  he  intre¬ 
pidly  pronounces,  “  not  from  the  natural  defects, 
of  our  conflitution,  therefore,  but  the  abufe  of 
them  proceed  all  our  chronic  difeafes  *s  that  is, 
from  indolence,  intemperance  and  vexation.” 
And  now  it  again  appears,  that  the  caufes  of  chro~ 
nical  -diftempers,  which  were  included  under  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  in  fevers  not  happily 
ended,  are  become  no  caufes  at  all  *,  for  as  thefe- 
three  caufes  conftitute  the  whole  power  which  is 
productive  of  all  chronic  difeafes,  i  humbly  appre¬ 
hend  there  can  be ' nothing  left  to  be  performed  by 
'  accidents.  And  thus  the  latter  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  company  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
have  their  infignificancy  expofed,  and  them  to  be 
difmified  with  contempt. 

Such  being  the  introductory  part  of  the  differta- 
tion.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  tc  let  us  now  proceed  to 
what  muft  be  the  neceffary  effect  of  one  or  more  of 


thefe  caufes  a  cling  daily  upon  the  body  :  whether, 
in  the  llrongeft  frames,  it  muft  not  be  the  gout 
in  weaker,  rheumatifm,  cholic,  ftone,  pally,  Chv 
or  any,  or  all,  of  the  nervous  and  hyfterical  clafs.55 


In  tliis  place  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  Dr.  Cadogan. 
has  lain  himfelf  under  a  necejjity  of  doing  whatfeems 
to  be  not  the  leaft  difficulty  of  the  talk,  which 
was  left  for  him,  and  which  he  fays  he  will  perform 
moft  fincereiy.  Becaufe  he  feems  already  to  navel 
difproved  what  he  is  now  letting  forward  to  evince. 
For  I  apprehend,  under  the  head  of  the  practical: 
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philofopher,  he  hath  already  convinced  his  readers, 
that  a  man  of  the  greatelt  indolence,  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  feme  confiderable  vexation  did  natu¬ 
rally  live  till  he  was  ninety-two  years  old  in  perfebt 
health  and  happinefs.  However,  if  Dr.  .Cado- 
gan’s  friends  fhall  excufe  him  that  fmall  efcape,  of 
introducing  his  brochure  with  a  molt  confpicuous 
inftance  of  the  error  on  which  his  whole  doctrine 
is  founded  there  may  be  difcov-ered  no  inconfide- 
rable  number  of  living  men,  of  great  age,  of  great 
indulgence,  of  great  intemperance  and  of  great 
vexation,  who  have  never  been  affiibled  with  any 
of  thole  diforders,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  a  Herts  are 
the  necejjary  efftbfs  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Now, 
to  prove  that  thefe  effebfs  do  neceffarily  happen  from 
caufes,  which  do  not  produce  fiach  eifedts  in  great 
numbers  of  individuals,  is,,  in  my  opinion,  one 
part  of  the  dodtor’s  talk,  which,  had  it  beep  under¬ 
taken  by  me,  I  fhouki  have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to 
have  found  its  having  been  taken  up  and  difeuffed  by 
fome  other  previous  writer.  And  if  it  were  not, 
upon  the  word  of  an  author,  I  would  have  buffer¬ 
ed  it  to  remain  quietly  inurned,  and  have  wifhed 
that,  peace  be  to  its  manes.  For  l  am  forely  afraid, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  has  conjured  up  an  apparition, 
by  his  prefumption,  which,  he  may  not  be  enabled 
|  to  lay  by  his  learning. 

The  lait  paragraph  of  the  firft  feefion  of  the 
differtation  begins  in  this  manner,  “  fir  If,  of  indo¬ 
lence,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  infenfibiiity A  lays 
Dr.  Cadogan  :  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  1  knew; 

but  an  inactive  habit  of  life”  So  does  all  the  world  ; 
and  there,  indeed,  1  do  readily  allow,  that  the 
i  debtor  “  does  take  the  word  in  the  general  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  it  is  now  ufed.”  And  I  apprehend  if 
this  precaution  of  defining  words  had  been  prefer-. 
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ved  In  all  thofe,  which  the  author  of  the  diilerta- 
tion  hath  inferted,,  in,  that  work,  no  fmall  degree 
of  iisprefent  merit  had  been  totally  wanting. ' 


SECTION.  III. 


Am  now  come  to  examine  thofe  few  rational 
ideas  on  indolence,  which  were  unknown  to 
mankind,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  was  mod  gracioufljr 
pleaied  to  prefent  them  with 
1  he  Renowned  Hudibras  was 
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Great  cn  the  bench ,  great  in  the  J, addle > 

And  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  fw  addle. 

So  is  the  author  of  the  diilertation  equally  great  in 
moral  as  in  phyfical  philofophy.  And  of  this  he 
gives  us  an  illuftnous  inftance  in  the  very  com- 
rnencement  of  his  feftion  on  indolence.  “  It  feems  i 
fays  he,  to  have  been  the  defign  of  providence, 
that  all  men  fhould  labour  every  one  for  himfelf.” 
In  this  place  methinks  Dr.  Cadogan  might  have; 
fpokena  little  more  positively  than //feems  to  have 
been  the  defign  of  providence;  becaufe  he  might 
have  found,  from  tolerable  good  authority,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  the  nineteenth  verfe. 
u  In  the  [we at  of  thy  face  jhalt  thou  eat  bread  untilt 
thou  return  unto  the  ground ,  But,  to  confefs  thei 
truth,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  made  his  obfervationj 
on  the  people  of  England,  he  has  rather  been  too 
mod  eft  in  the  words,  it  feems  ;  for,  in  faff,  there; 
feemeth  to  be  no  fuch  thing  in  this  kingdom.  But 
that  the  honed,  the  induftricus,  and  the  poor  are 
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doomed  to  labour  for  the  deceitful,  the  idle,  and 
the  rich. 

Dr.  Cadogan  purfues  this  moral  fentiment, 

that  fome  are  rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  Strength 
and  activity  of  others,  is  a  mere  accident  with  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals.5'  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  here  cut 
oft  the  entail  of  eftates,  as  well  as  of  the  gout; 
otherwife  I  Should  think  that  eftates  which  ne- 
ceftarily  defcend  by  inheritance  are  not  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  with  regard  to  individuals.  In  this  inftance, 
however,  he  fays,  <c  the  care  of  providence  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  otherwife  concerned  than  having 
unequally  distributed  thofe  powers  and  abilities,  by 
which  a&ive  and  fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft,  to 
preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  fociety  could  never  exist.33 

Now,  if  riches  be  the  powers  and  abilities  by 
which  the  abtive  and  fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft, 
to  preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  fociety  could  never  exift,  I  do  not  penetrate 
into  Dr.  Cadogan’s  reafons  for  calling  them  mere 
accidents ,  with  regard  to  individuals.  For  it  feemsy 
I  think,  that  th  texiftence  of  fociety  was  one  of  the  cares 
of  providence ,  and  not  the  leaft  interesting  to  man. 
And  therefore,  that  which  produces  the  harmony 
of  fubordination ,  without  which  fociety  could  never 
have  exifted,  can  hardly  be  a  mere  accident  to  in¬ 
dividuals. 

I  am  in  doubt  alfo  whether  thefe  powers  and 
abilities  of  riches  were  given  by  providence  for  the 
preceding  purpofes,  of  raifing  the  adtive  and  fiery 
Spirits  uppermoft  in  fociety ;  becaufe  thefe  kinds 
of  fpirits  are  not  the  moft  likely  to  preferve  the 
harmony  of  fubordination,  without  which  fociety  can 
never  exift.  For,  are  they  not  a  little  two  apt  to  rife 
into  tyranny,  which  deftroys  all  fubordination  ?  on 
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thefe  accounts  I  am  fomewhat  fearful  that  Dr.  Ca^ 
dogan,  in  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature  and  con- 
fuking  her  book  of  morals,  open  for  the  perufal*. 
eonvibtion,  and  benefit  of all  mankind,  has  met  with 
the  like  fuccels  which  he  had  when  he  cartful  ted 
her  book  of  phyfics.  For  it  has  been  obierved  by 
ethic  philofophers,  that  wifdom,  courage,  ftrength, 
and  elocution  have  been  the  natural  powers  and 
abilities  beftowed  .by*  providence  on  individuals* 
for  the  fake  of  conftituting  the  harmony  of  fub'or- 
dination  in  fociety,  and  not  riches  ;  which  being 
obtruded  by  man*  have  rendered  the  exiftence  of 
fociety  inexprefiibly  more  devoid  of  that  harmony 
of  fubordination,  which  is  nioft  beneficial  to  na¬ 
tional  communities. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  defcribes  in  what  manner  “the 
rich  and  great  forget  the  find  principle  in  nature  y 
that  they  renounce  all  bodily  labour  as  unworthy 
their  condition,  and  are  either  too  lazy  or  too  in¬ 
attentive  to  fubfiltute  exercife  inftead  of  it.  Thin 
facrificing  health  to  indulgence  and  dignity,  they 
do  not  enjoy  thofe  advantages  their  fuperior  flation- 
gives  them  ;  but,  in  happinefs,  fall  often  below  the 
labouring  hind.5"  I  have  quoted  this  pafiage  to 
Ihew,  that  when  Dr.  Cadogan  condefcends  to  write* 
in  the  old  way,  like  other  men,  his  observations, 
carry  with  them  good  fenfe. 

“  I  remember,  fays  the  debtor,  to  have  feen  an 
ingenious  little  book,  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  in 
which  labour  is  confidered  as  a  great  evil. 55  He 
then  adds,  tc  the  agreeable  author  mvftiu rely  mean* 
when  it  is  exceffive,  and  urged  on  to  the  wearing 
and  waiting  the  body  ;  for,  in  general,  it  is  the 
fir  ft  principle  of  good  to  mankind,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  laborious  themlelves.”  Whether 
this  author  muft  iurely  mean  this  or  not,  i  frail 
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leave  to  be  determined  by  Mr,  Soames  Jennings. 
But  there  is  one  part  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  obferva- 
tion  with  which  I  can  aim  oft  afcertain  that  he  will 
coincide.  That  if  labour  be  the  firft  principle  of 
good  to  mankind,  that  it  can  be  to  none  more  fo 
than  to  thofe  who  obferve  that  principle;  the 
laborious  themfelves.  Otherwife  it  would  be  the  hrft 
inftance  of  a  principle  of  good  which  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  moil  to  thofe  who’  made  the  moft ■  ufc 
of  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  aflcs  this  queftion,  <c  does  he 
mean  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  all,  did  the 
earth  fpontaneoully  bring  forth  her  fruits  in  inch 
abundance,  that  we  fhould  no  more  labour  nor 
contend  for  them  than  we  do  for  the  air,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  bafk  in  eafe  and  riot  in  enjoy¬ 
ment  T  I  have,  indeed,  a  fort  of  a  fufpicion, 
this  may  be  included  in  his  meaning;  becaufe  it 
feems  extremely  probable,  that  he  did  not  antici¬ 
pate,  in  imagination,  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which 
the  world  would  be  reduced  by  this  fpontaniety  of 
production,  which  induces  the  debtor  to  fay,  “  if 
fo,  1  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him ;  for  loon, 
very  foon,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  there  would 
not  be  one  healthy  man  upon  earth,  and  the  whole 
race  muft  quickly  perifh.5’ 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  terrible  effeCt  of  thede- 
privation  of  labour.  But  let  me  examine,  from  what 
exifts  at  prefent,  whether  fuch  wmuld  probably  be 
the  future  coniequences,  if  the  eartn  ipontaneoufiy 
produced  her  fruits  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  render 
the  toil  of  man  ufelefs.  Dr.  Cadogan  allows, 

.  thofe  rich  and  great  have  renounced  at  bodily 
labour,  and  are  too  lazy  to  fubftitute  exercife  in  its 
iplace,  Now  thefe  people  do  not  molt  certainly 
prefer ve  their  healths  and  lives  by  means  of  la¬ 
bour;, 
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bour,  and  whether  the  earth  fpontaneoufly  pro** 
duce  its  fruits,  or  they  are  produced  by  the  toil 
of  others,  it  makes  no  difference,  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  thofe  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
fpin  *,  and  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  them.  Unlefs,  indeed,  it  be  in 
labour,  as  in  the  law,  quifacit  per  alterum  facit  per 
fe ;  and  the  fervant’s  labour  makes  the  mailer’s 
blood  run  brifklv ,  promotes  his  fecretions,  whets 
his  appetite,  preferves  his  health,  and  continues 
his  life.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  things  are  not 
fo  ordered  ;  for,  were  they  fo,  could  an  objedl:  of 
fuch  importance  have  efcaped  Dr.  Cadogan,  or 
have  remained  unrecommended  in  his  differtation, 
as  a  fuccedaneum  to  exercife  for  thofe  rich  and 
great  men  who  renounce  the  thing  itfelf  ?  This 
direction  they  would  mod  affined ly  obferve,  and 
their  fervants  would  not  then  (land  idle  in  their 
hails  *,  but  be  kept  to  ample  labour,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  lives  of  thefe  great  good  fub-. 
jeCts,  and  fupport  their  health  in  the  laudable  em¬ 
ployment  of  eating,  drinking,  wenching,  gaming, 
and  a  few  other  occupations  of  equal  honour  in 
themfelves,  and  of  as  much  utility  to  the  public. 

Now,  as  thefe  rich,  great  and  indolent  folks 
have  exilled  as  long  as  we  have  any  accounts  from 
hiftory,  have  propagated  and  enjoyed  health  and 
long  life*,  and  difeafe  and  depopulation  feemnot  to 
be  much  encreafed,  nor  more  to  die,  at  prefent, 
than  in  ancient  times,  I  fhould  prefume,  that  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  in  the  fame  lun¬ 
ation,  of  balking  at  eafe  and  rioting  in  enjoyment 
from  the  fpontaniety  of  production  in  the  earth, 
that  efFe&s  fimilar  to  the  preceding  would  be  the. 
confequence  of  fuch  an  abolition  of  labour;  and 
that,  in  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  it  would  not  foon , 
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knd  very  foon  happen,  that  there  would  not  be  one 
healthy  man  upon  the  earth  •,  nor  that  the  whole 
race  muft  quickly  perifh.  For  I  have  not  heard 
that  providence  hath  granted  patents  to  the  rich 
and  idle  to  enjoy  health  and  longevity,  exclufive  of 
The  Ids  rich  and  indigent. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  pronounced  the  fate  of 
all  mankind,  fhould  labour  be  abolifhed  as  an 
evil,  exprefies  his  apprehenfions  that  even  this 
abolition  would  be  of  the  greateft  prejudices  were 
if  practicable.  “  Indeed,  fays  he,  1  am  afraid, 
hotwithftanding  all  our  unreasonable  and  unphilo- 
fophical  complainings,  the  utmoft  art  of  man 
cannot  remove  the  leaft  evil  out  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  taking  with  it  all  the  good.”  I  agree  with  the 
doctor,  that  unreafonabie  and  unphilofophical 
complainings  are  not  likely  to  withstand  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  any  effect  of  nature  ^  but  then,  I  do  not 
perceive  why  he  has  preferred  thefe  complaints  to 
thofe  which  are  according  to  reaion  and  philofophy* 
as  more  withftanding. 

May  there  not  be  foftie  reafoti  to  doubt  alfo4 
whether  all  the  good  in  nature  would  be  removed 
by  the  demolition  of  the  leaft  evil.  Suppofe  that 
the  art  of  man  could  prevent  the  conflagration  of 
cities,  the  deftruction  of  earthquakes,  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  lea,  the  ravages  of  tempefts,  which  are  not 
the  leaft  evils,  does  the  dobtor  think  there  would  be 
nothing  good  remaining  among  us  r  The  art  of  man 
;  hath,  in  a  greatmeafure,  refcinded  by  inndculation  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  fmall  pox.  Quarantines  and 
lines  drawn  round  infebted  places  have  prevented 
the  fpreading  of  peftilential  difeafes.  Have  thefe  in  - 
fiances  of  the  wit  of  man  leffened  the  good  things 
of  nature?  Befides,  we  are  commanded  by  (Thrift 
fcimlelf  to  pray,  deliver  us  from  evil .  Muft  we  ab- 
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ftain  from  that  prayer,  and  implore  that  our  evils 
may  be  continued  through  danger  of  lofing  all  the 
good,  if  they  be  taken  from  us  ?  befides,  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  fays,  at  the  entrance  of  the  brochure  itfelf, 
46  that  every  man  is  the  real  author  of  all  or  moft 
of  his  own  miferies.33  Cannot  the  lead:  of  thefe  be 
removed  without  taking  all  the  good  ?  This,  I 
think,  is  a  molt  marvellous  exhibition  of  the 
new  way  in  confiftency  of  opinion,  energy  of 
argument,  and  conclulivenefs  of  reafoning. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  Dr.  Codogan,  and  of  his 
readers,  that  he  improves  in  his  fentiments  as  he 
advances  in  his  fubjedl.  For,  fays  he,  ct  I  think 
the  author  of  this  ingenious  little  book,  had  been 
nearer  the  truth,  had  he  put  indolence  in  its  dead, 
which  is  a  fource  of  great  evil.53  Now,  in  this 
place,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  and  exprefc 
ling  myfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Robinhood  prefident, 
that  this  metaphyfical  militates  againft  the  medical 
philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  For  if  indolence  be  an 
evil,  and  that  the  leafh  evil  cannot  be  removed  out 
of  nature,  without  taking  all  the  good,  why,  in 
the  name  of  goodnefs,  did  he  publifn  his  diiferta- 
tion  ?  is  not  the  publication  of  that  work  appa¬ 
rently  intended  to  abolifh  this  evil  of  indolence  f 
is  knot,  on  that  account,  in  fad,  an  endeavour  to  de¬ 
prive  us  of  all  our  good  ?  but  heaven  be  thanked,  the  :i 
infidioufnefs  of  this  defign,  to  fubvert  all  human  i 
happinefs,  hath  been  by  me  revealed:  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  will,  I  truil,  be  happily  prevented.  Men 
will  now  negledl  thefe  new  dodlrines  and  continue: 
to  live  in  a  manner  not  to  be  di veiled  of  all  the: 
good  in  nature,  which  would  otherwife  arife  from 
the  abolition  of  indolence.  And  in  this  place  I 
hope  without  deferving,  more  than  doth  Dr.  Ca-d 
dogan  himfelf,  the  charge  of  affuming  too  much.  I 
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1  may  pretend  to  have  attempted  to  be  of  foms 
little  iervice  to  the  felicity  of  my  fellow- creatures* 
or  the  human  race.  May  not  the  antecedent  paf- 
fage  be  juftly  deemed  a  novelty,  as  containing  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  coming  from  no  common  practi¬ 
tioner  in  morality, 

I  am  now  come  to  the  theory  of  thofe  things  on 
which,  according  to  the  dochor,  the  health  of 
'mankind  depends,  cc  It  is,  fays  he,  upon  the  mi¬ 
nute  It  and  aimoft  invifible  parts  of  the  body  our 
belt  health,  ftrength  and  fpirits  depend.  Thefe 
line  parts,  commonly  called  capillaries,  or  little 
pipes,  or  tubes,  the  extended  continuation  of  the 
larger  blood  veflels,  through  which  the  fin  eft  parts 
of  the  blood  muft  necefiarily  pafs,  not  only  to 
keep  thefe  channels  free  and  open,  but  alfo  that: 
the  particles  of  the  blood  may  in  their  paffage,  be 
attenuated,  broken  and  rubbed  into  globules  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  and  round,  and  eafily  divifible  into 
dill  lefs  and  lefs,  till  they  efcape  the  fight,  a  {Tilled 
even  by  the  microfcope,  which  gives  occular  de- 
monftration  of  this  moft  amazingly  miraculous 
circulation. ” 

Another  writer  would,  in  this  place,  appear  to 
be  inconfiftent  with  himfelf.  But  this  is  the  new 
way  of  writing,  and  as  it  hath  been  much  in 
I  vogue,  on  that  account,  I  only  make  this  remark, 

!  to  fhew  its  excellence.  For,  here  the  b eft 
|  health,  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  laid  to  depend  on 
the  folids,  which  the  docftor  hath  feveral  times  flip- 
poled  to  depend  on  the  fluids,  of  the  vitiating  of 
which  indigeftion  is  the  caufe  ;  and  certainly,  as  all 
animal  fuftenance  is  imparted  by  the  fluids,  and 
thefe  capillary  veflels  are  repaired  by  the  nutriment 
'which  thefe  fluids  bring,  on  thefe  the  preceding 
i  qualities  do  more  immediately  depend. 
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At  the  fame  time,  if  this  defcription  of  the  cii^ 
culation  be  intended  for  a  human  creature,  it  is 
either  a  new  difcovery,  or  not  coincident  with  the 
accounts  of  preceding  anatomids.  The  latter  have 
not  found  that  thefe  little  tubes  are  continuations 
of  the  larger  blood  veffels.  They  affert,  that  the 
arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
are  not  extended  into  continuations  and  capillary 
tubes,  for  the  paffage  of  the  fined  parts  of  the 
blood,  till  they  are  rubbed  into  lefs  and  lefsandefcape 
the  fight;  but  that  they  terminate  in  anaflomofes 
formed  at  thefe  places,  in  which  the  arteries  de¬ 
liver  the  blood  to  be  taken  into  the  veins.  This 
does  not  confifl  of  an  artery  terminating  in  a  vein, 
or  one  veffel  going  gradually  off  from  the  end  of 
another,  but  in  what  is  called  a  plexus  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  confiding  of  innumerable  branches,  all  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other.  From  the  fides  of 
thefe  the  veins  take  their  rife  in  great  numbers. 
And  this  mechanifm  hath  been  juftly  admired  for 
the  infinite  wifdom  which  appears  in  this  formation 
of  innumerable  little  veffels  of  intercommunica¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  obdru&ions,  that  might  other- 
wife  arrive  from  a  continuation  of  one  tube,  are  fo 
fignally  prevented. 

Nor  do  thefe  fmaller  veffels  let  nothing  pafs  but 
the  fined  parts  of  the  blood.  For,  if  they  did, , 
what  would  become  of  the  more  grofs  ?  can  they  r 
return  againd  the  dream  in  the  arteries  ?  I  fancy i, 
not.  Do  they  remain  at  the  anadomofes  ?  No.  For: 
the  blood  in  the  veins  is  not  more  fine  than  that 
in  the  arteries. 

And  that  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  atte¬ 
nuated  in  their  paffage,  broken  and  rubbed  into 
globules,  perfectly  fmooth  and  round,  and  eafily 
divifible  into  diil  lefs  and  lefs,  is,  I  am  apprehen- 
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five,  an  error  alfo  ;  the  particles  of  all  fubftances 
m  a  uniform  fluid  are  in  a  date  of  folution ;  and  no 
experiment  hath  hitherto  proved,  that,  in  fuch 
a  date,  they  can  ever  be  rubbed  into  another 
form.  And  would  not  the  particles  which  rub 
each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner,  abrade  the  vefTels 
alio  in  which  they  move  •,  and  deftroy  the  frame  of 
that  body  which  they  were  made  to  preferve  ? 
This  notion  of  Dr,  Cadogan’s  feems  to  arife  from 
an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  form  of  thefe 
■globules  of  the  red  blood.  They  confift  of  fix 
particles,  held  together  by  a  peculiar  attraction, 
which  operates  in  uniting  them  into  globules;  and 
rubbing  the  particles  lefs,  if  it  can  mean  any 
thing,  can  be  nothing  otherwife  than  a  divifion  of 
thefe1  fix  particles. 

But  the  molt  fmgular  part  of  this  account  is, 
cc  that  the  particles  are  divifible  into  dill  lefs  and 
lefs,  till  they  ejeape  the  fight,  afiided  even  by  the  mi- 
I  crofcopef’  and  then,  being  out  of  fight,  “give  occu- 
i  lar  demondration  of  this  mod  amazingly  minute 
|  circulation.”  In  this  manner  things  which  p2fsoff 
|  at  the  ends  of  thefe  tubes,  and  are  no  longer  vifible , 
mud  be  feen  to  return  by  other  veffels  ;  cr,'  how  can 
they  be  known  to  be  in  circulation  ?  and  this  is, 
indeed,  both  new  and  amazing,  in  phyfiology. 

But  in  this  place  I  afk  pardon  for  my  prefump- 
tion  in  oppofing  the  opinion  of  other  anatomids  to 
|  that  of  Dr.  Cadogan  :  For,  he  fays  “  I  have  obfer- 
ved  myfelf,  and  any  curious,  patient  man  may  fee 
:  with  a  good  miftroicope,  in  the  pellucid  mem- 
:  bra'ne  of  any  living  animal  this  furprizing  minute- 
jpeis.”  And  this  is  the  fir  ft  time  that  it  has  been 
thfeovered  that  curiofity  and  patience  were  medi¬ 
cines  that  helped  the  eye-fight.  And  now  I  dif- 
vQverby  what  inducements  Dr.  Cadogan  has  been 
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led  into  the  adoption  of  .this  mode  of  circulation. 
He  has  taken  it  from  a  frog’s  foot  or  a  fifh’s  tail  5 
but  believe  me  the  analogy  of  the  circulations  of  the 
blood  in  man  and  in  fuch  animals,  is  not  a  fufficienc 
rock  on  which  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  *,  for  con¬ 
cluding,  that  what  paffes  in  a  frog  is  necelTarily 
included  in  a  human  being.  And  thefe  are  my  rea- 
fons  for  delivering  myfelf  in  this  manner.  The 
blood  of  a  human  perfon  is  compofcd  of  almoft 
equal  parts  of  red  blood  and  ferum  j  whereas  that 
of  frogs  and  little  fillies  is  not  in  the  proportion  of 
one  red  particle  to  a  thoufand  white,  or  of  crajfa* 
menlum  to  the  ferum. 

On  this  account  I  will  incur  no  farther  difplea* 
Hire  by  denying  that  the  red  globules  in  the  blood 
of  a  frog  or  a  fifh,  64  were  feen  like  a  number  of 
little  red  folid  balls,  pufhing  one  another  on  till 
they  come  to  the  extremity  or  ramification  of  the 
veficl,  where  it  divides  into  two,  dill  lefs.”  But  I 
will  venture  to  fay  that  this  feeing  of  little  folid 
red  balls,  did  not  arife  from  their  being  the  only 
particles  which  were  contained  in  thefe  veffels ; , 
but  from  their  fewnefs  in  number,  from  being  red, 
and  from  being  furrounded  with  a  ferous  fluid,  equal* 
ly  pellucid  with  the  membrane  itfelf,  and  therefore 
indifcernable  ;  becaufe  the  fluid  and  the  membrane 
are  undiftinguifhable  by  colour. 

But  I  humbly  prelume,  that,  in  the  human 
blood,  no  fuch  phcenomenon,  of  red  globules  pufh¬ 
ing  one  another  like  pellets  in  a  pop-gun,  hath: I 
been,  or  ever  will  be  obferved  :  or  that  it  can  ! 
exift.  Becaufe,  wherever  the  crafTamentum,  or  red! 
blood,  hath  been  found,  there  as  condantly  the  | 
ferum  is  known  to  accompany  it.  Another  mifil 
take  is  this  alfo,  that  red  globules  lofe  their  co 
lour  by  being  divided,  Hitherto  no  fuch  pheno  l 
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me  non  hath  been  difcovered.  Thefe  red  globules 
being  happily  conducted  to  the  extremities  of  the 
veiTels,  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  “  There  the  fir  ft  glo- 
bule,  flopping  a  little,  and  recoiling,  is  puibed  on 
again  till  it  divides  into  two,  and  lofing  its  red  co¬ 
lour,  paffes  on  in  the  fmuiler  pipes  fitted  only  to 
receive  the  feriim,  which  undergoes  the  fame  cir¬ 
culation  till  it  be  refined  into  lymph,  and  this  into 
the  finer  fluids,  which  being  thus  prepared,  efcape 
into  a  iubtilty  beyond  all  pofiible  obiervation.” 

In  this  account  of  the  circulation  and  preparation 
of  the  human  fluids,  there  are  new  things  re- 
vealed  to  the  curious  in  phyflology.  Firft  of  all, 
the  pufhing  and  recoiling  of  a  Angle  red  globule ; 
next  the  divifion  into  two,  and  thereby  lofing  its 
red  colour.  But  there  feems  to  be  feme  reafon  to 
doubt  in  this  affair,  for  the  anaftoniofes  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  are  formed  of  plexus,  and  not  divided  into 
ramifications.  The  blood  alfo  is  red  in  the  veins, 
into  which  it  cannot  come,  of  that  colour,  did  it  pals 
thole  veffels  of  which  Dr,  Cadogan  fpeaks.  One 
drop  of  the  craffamentum  alfo,  or  red  blood,  being 
mixed  with  a  thoufand  times  that  quantity  of  tepid 
water  imparts  a  very  perceptible  red  to  the  whole 
fluid,  as  Gaubius  relates  in  his  pathology.  And 
therefore  it  is  humbly  prefumed  that  thefe  globules, 

I  being  divided  into  their  whole  poffibie  divifion, 
and  preferving  their  colour,  cannot  lefe  it  in  the 
body  by  being  divided  into  two  only. 

Harvey  hath  been  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  dif- 
CovCry  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  the 
;  |  ventricles  of  the  heart,  through  the  arteries  to 
:'i  their  extremities,  when  palling  into  the  veins  it  re- 

II  turns  by  them  to  be  recirculated  by  the  fame  or- 
I  gans  ♦,  and  by  thefe  means  this  circulating  move- 

ment  is  iuftained  and  continued.  In  this  confifted 
!  G  2  the 
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the  difcovery  of  that  illufirious  phyfician:  in  this 
manner  it  has  been  received  by  fucceeding  anato¬ 
mies,  and  there  it  refted.  But  Dr,  Cadogan  hath 
unhappily  not  difcovered  the  two  new  fyilems  of 
veffels,  for  two  different  circulations:  the  firfi:  for 
the  ferum,  wherein,  as  he  lays*  “  it  undergoes  the 
fame  circulation  till  it  be  refined  into  lymph.”  And 
this,  I  prefume,  is  refined  by  a  circulation  in  a 
third  let  of  veffels,  into  (fill  finer  fluids,  which 
being  thus  prepared,  “efcape  into  a  fubtilty  beyond 
all  poflible  obfervation.”  This  account  hath 
Debtor  Warner  adopted  from  Dr.  James’s  dibtio* 
nary  under  the  word  arthritis  :  and  this  work,  as 
the  author  himfelf  is  laid  to  report,  is  very  well 
written  until  you  come  to  letter  A.  But  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  found  it  there,  he  hath  forgotten  it,  and 
it  is  neverthelefs  new  in  him.  He  might  fee  it  in  the 
frog’s  foot,  or  in  the  fifh’s  tail,  although  they  e fl¬ 
ea  pe  into  a  fubtilty  beyond  all  pofhble  obfervation . 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  leen  out  of  fight. 
Why  may  not  a  fubtilty  of  fluids  be  difcovered  that 
is  beyonu  all  poflible  obfervation?  befides  thefe cir¬ 
culations  and  veffels  which  are  now  fo  bountifully 
added  by  Dr.  Cadogan  to  the  human  body,  all  the 
old  lumber  of  the  glands,  which  have  been  hither- 
to  fuppofed  to  be  of  feme  ufe  in  the  various  fecre- 
tions  of  an  animal,  are  difcovered  to  be  of  no  ufe  ■ 
at  all.  And,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  could  a  proper 
perfonbe  found  who  had  philofophy  enough  to  ve¬ 
rify  this  diicovery  by  experiment  on  himfelf,  and  to 
permit  fome  fleilful  furgeon  to  extirpate  the  liver, 
pancreas,  kidnies,  falivaland  cuticular  glands,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  that  he  would  fur-: 
vive  the  operation  and  find  no  want  of  thefe  parts. 
For  thefe,  it  fhould  feem,  nature  formed,  through 
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ignorance,  in  her  firft  work,  and  before  ihe  was 
mi  ft  refs  of  her  bufinefs. 

Such  are  the  amazingly  minute  circulations  which 
an  adept  may  deliver  to  the  world,  who  concludes 
that  the  human  body  contains  ail  thefe  phoenome- 
na  •,  becaufe  he  has  feen  things  out  of  light  in  a 
frog’s  foot,  or  in  a  hill’s  tail,  as  the  dodor  did, 
his  eye-fight  being  improved  by  curiofity  and  pa¬ 
tience ,  a  i  lifted  with  a  good  micro] cope. 

Such  being  the  fluids  and  the  veftel.s,  employed 
in  circulating  them,  Dr.  Cadogan.  is  now  fo  kind  as 
to  tell  us,  what  is  neceffary  to  be  added  by  our- 
ielves,  to  keep  thefe  powers  in  continual  move¬ 
ment.  Me  fays,  “  now  the  ftrength  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  alone  is  not  fufticient  to  keep  up  and 
perpetuate  this  motion  through  the  capillaries; 
but  requires  the  aftiftance  and  joint  force  of  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  body,  to  ad  by  intervals,  comprefs 
the  veins,  and  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  in  order  to  force  and  clear 
thofe  pipes,  and  to  triturate,  cribrare  and  purify 
the  fluid  pafling  through,  forming  every  particle  of 
it  into  a  perfed  globule,  which  is  the  form  all  the 
atoms  of  matter  muft  take  from  much  attrition.” 

I  take  this  paflage  to  be  rather  too  repute  with 
novelty.  And  had  Dr.  Cadogan  been  but  a  (lender 
oeconomift  in  publifhing  his  diicoveres,  there  are 
fufficient  in  this  fentence  to  have  decor  ament  ed  a  very 
confiderable  volume  in  oh  vflology.  fhe  fir  ft  of 
thefe  new  things  is,  that  iedentary  people  have  no 
circulations  of  their  blood  ;  becaufe  it  is  impojjible 
the  heart  and  arteries  can  perpetuate  this  motion 
through  the  capillaries,  through  which  the  blood 
muft  pafs,  according  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  either  there  are  no  fedentary  people  alive,  and 

G  3  ,  then 
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then  there  is  an  eternal  farewel  to  indolence,  as 
the  caufe  of  chronic  difeafes,  Or,  thefe  fedentary 
people  can  live  without  the  affiftance  of  the  muffles 
of  the  body  to  propel  and  accelerate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  then  exer- 
cife  may  follow  indolence  and  leave  the  world  as. 
foon  as  it  pleafes.  Or,  laftly,  thole  people  who 
live  a  fedentary*  courfe  of  life,  are  all  dead;  be- 
caufe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  con¬ 
tinued  in  them,  or  they  can  live  without  it. 

]  do  not  recollect,  but  that  may  *be  my  fault, ' 
that  any  anatomift  hath  hitherto  faid,  that  the  joint 
force  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body  is  required  to 
act  by  intervals,  to  propel  and  accelerate  the  cir- 
cuiation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Cadogan  feems  to  have 
forgotten,  or  hath  thought  fit  to  rejedt,  the  former 
dodtrine,  that  the  blood  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins ;  and  as  the  propelling  power  is  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  the  circulation  muft  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  compreffing  the  veins;  and  1  fufpedt  the 
arteries  may,  in  fome  degree,  Differ  a  like  impedi¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  analogy  in  any 
hydraulic  machine,  that  a  fluid  can  be  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  a  power  that  adts  by  intervals. 
It  is  not  1o  in  a  pump  ;  for  flop  the  moving  power, 
and  the  water  runs  no  longer.  In  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  either  the  powers,  contained  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  fufficient  to  circulate  the  blood,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are,  they  can  need  no  aflift-  ■ 
ance  of  the  muicles.  If  they  are  not  fufficient  of ! 
themfe-lves,  then,  when  they  are  unaffifted  by  thefe ; 
muffles,  why  is  not  this  circulation  fufpended  ?  yet, 

I  think,  that  this  is  not  the  confequence  ot 
being  faff  afleep  for  a  whole  nio-ht  :  or  being  con 
fined  to  a  bed  tor  a  twelvemonth  :  which  are  to 
lovable  experiments,  that  a  man  may  enjoy  a  cir¬ 
culation: 
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dilation  without  this  mufcular  affiftance.  For  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  not  yet  difepvered,  that  a  man 
can  deep,  as  a  fnake  in  the  winter,  without  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  recover  in  the  morning,  as 
the  reptile  does,  in  the/pring,  into  life  and  motion. 

But  thefe- revelations  are  contemptible,  when 
compared  to  this  which  follows.  For  Dr.  Cadogan 
hath  difclofed  the  fecret,  that  the  human  body  con¬ 
tains  a  grift-mill,  a  bolting-mill^  and, a  refiner’s  ft  ill ^ 
with  this  difference  only,  that  inflead  of  grinding 
folids  into  meal,  and  then  bolting  it  into  bran  and 
flour,  thefe  mills  do  grind  fluids  into  liner  fluids, 
and  feparate  the  larger  from  the  Ids  by  fifting  \ 
and  then  they  are  put  into  the  ftill  to  be  refined  into 
the  pureft  fpirits.  The  effect  of  thefe  operations  is 
not  lefs  new  and  marvellous  than  are  the  machines 
themielves,  It  forms  every  particle  into  a  perbfet 
globule,  which  is  the  form  that  all,  the  atoms  mure 
take  from  much  attrition.  If  Dr.  Cadogan  fays 
the  atoms  muft  be  ground  to  a  perfect  roundnefs, 
why  then,  to  be  fure,  thefe  atoms  muft  obey  him. 
And  then,  provided  the  debtor  will  lend  me  his  cu- 
riofity  and  his  patience  to  mend  my  eye-fight,  for 
my  own  qualities  of  that  kind  do  not  aflift  me,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ufe  pf  his  microfcope,  if  I  can 
difeern  thefe  rotundities,  I  will  heartily  embrace, 
and  ftrenuoufly  propagate  his  doctrine.  In  the 
.  mean  while  I  fhall  not  hold  myfelf  in  fufpence  con¬ 
cerning  this  new  difeovery. 

Atoms  have  been  hitherto  unani'moufly  confider- 
ed  as  phyfecally  indivifible,  Now,  how  a  particle, 
which  cannot  be  divided ,  can  have  the  angular  parts 
rubbed  off,  or  made  mound ,  is  fomewhat  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  Unlefs,  indeed,  from  atoms  Joitis- 
c  thing  may  be  rubbed  off,  and  yet  the  whole  remain, 

1  which  is  not  to  be  effected  in  the  larger  parts  of 

G  4  matter- 
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matter.  I  take  this  lafl  paffage  of  the  differtation 
to  be  almoft  the  moil  happy  exhibition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  novelties  which  are  mentioned  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  enquiry,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  being 
a  molt  perfuafive  evidence  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  an¬ 
nexing  ideas  to  his  words  with  incomparable  pre- 
cifion.  Notwithstanding  thefe  mills  and  the  (till 
dojtheir  work  io  perfectly  well,  they  want  a  fre¬ 
quent  repair;  and  then  it  is  “that  the  little  veiTcls 
will,  by  thei.  natural  eiafticity,  clofe  up  into  fibre's, 
or  be  obfir lifted  by  rough  angular  parts,  (ticking 
in  ihem  end  (topping  ail  paffage,  numberleis  evils 
of  tfie  chronic  kind,  elpecially  all  nervous  difeafes 
owe  their  origin  to  this  caufe  alone. 5>  Now,  if  the 
doftor  means,  by  the  little  vefiels,  the  lymphatics, 
they  are  not  hitherto  known  to  be  elaftic  *,  and  I 
hope  1  am  not  obliged  to  believe,  that  any  efrefts, 
good  or  evil,  can  arife  from. a  powder  which  does 
not  exiit.  Next  it  does  not  ieem  ealy  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  ihape  of  a  particle,  which  may  be 
lets,  can  prevent  its  pafiage  in  a  tube  where  another 
paffes  that  may  be  bigger  ;  but  by  what  curiofity, 
patience,  eye- light  and  microfcope,  have  the  atoms, 
which  compofe  a  fluid,  been  difcovered  to  be  of 
d  i  ffe  re n  t  fh a  p  e  s  f  And,  m  e  r  h  i  n  k s  t  h  e  n e  r ves  fh  o  u  1  d 
have  been  proved  to  be  hollow,  and  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  fluid  before  it  had  been  lo  peremptory  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  especially  nervous  difeafes  arecaufed 
by  obftrudions  in  them:  which  things  have  not 
yet  been  done.  And  as  to  the  removing  of  thefe 
numberleis  evils,  innumerable  as  they  may  be,  l 
humbly  conceive,  according  10  Dr.  Cadogan’s  mo¬ 
ral  fyttem,  they  ought  to  remain  or  Gtherwife,  all 
the  good  in  nature  muft  go  along  with  them  :  io 
that  to  lend  all  the  good  things  of  life  into  banifh- 
xnent,  together  with  innumerable  evils,  would  re¬ 
duce 
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duce  the  world  to  a  world  date  by  curing  difeafes* 
than  by  letting  them  alone.  For  as  things  are  at 
p  re  lent  fome  people  do  enjoy  a  mixture  or  good 
and  evil.  Whereas,  under  the  dodofs  philosophy, 
there  could  nothing  remain  of  good.  Becaule  a  cure 
of  one  evil  being  performed,  there  could  relult  no 
good  from  it,  that  very  cure  necdlarily  becom¬ 
ing  the  re?noval  of  all  the  good  in  nature  out. of  the 
world.  Until  thefe  novelties  be  explained,  1  hope 
I  fhall  not  be  deemed  of  incorrigible  obftinacy, 
if  1  adhere  to  the  old  fyitem. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  appeals  to  the  experience  and 
obfervation  of  other  men  on  this  head  of  obftruo 
tion,  and  fays,  “  accordingly  we  fee  mod  of 
thole,  who  have  lived  for  any  time  in  a  it  ate  of 
indo:ence,  grow  emaciated  and  pale,  by  the  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  thefe  fine  v  die  Is.”  If  Dr.  Cadogan, 
by  the  word  we,  intends  to  include  me  in  the  num¬ 
ber,  I  beg  to  be  excufed  ;  becaule  1  have  obierved 
the  contrary.  And  that  indead  of  thde  veffels 
being  dried  into  hbres,  or  obftrudecl  in  the  indo¬ 
lent,  that  it  happens  incomparably  more  frequent 
in  thole  who  labour,  and  ufe  abundant  .excrcife. 
And  it  feemsto  me  alii)  a  new  thought,  that  indo¬ 
lence  makes  men  lean.  For  as  far  as  i  have  ob- 
ferved,  the  contrary  is  the  died  of  af  animals. 
They  are  kept  lean  by  labour,  and  fattened  by  in¬ 
dolence,  I  fancy  a  painter  would  rather  adopt 
this  emaciated  figure  to  exprefs  avarice  than  in¬ 
dolence. 

To  his  praife  be  it  fpeken.  Dr,  Cadogan  is  not 
fo  unmerciful  as  to  allow  the  indolent  no  fat  with 
their  lean.  For  he  lays,  “  if  tin happen  to  be  of 
a  lax  habit,  having  a  good  appetite  an-d  nothing  to 
vex  them,  they  may  be  loaded  with  tat;  but  they 
glow  pale  withall,  many  of  thefe  linepipes  being 

never-. 
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neverthelefs  do  fed  up ;  fo  that  they  appear  bloated 
and  their  fat  unwholefome,  having  much  Ids  blood 
in  their  veins  than  thinner  people.”  Thus  the  fame 
caufe  both  emaciates  and  fattens,  as  thefatyr  blew 
hot  and  cold  with  the  fame  breath.  But  1  think, 
growing  fat  was  never  deemed  till  now  a  fymptom 
of  ill  health  in  man  or  bead.  And  if  I,  and  many 
others  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  we  fee  a  greater 
number  of  fat  people  with  frefh  colour  in  their 
cheeks,  and  more  health  and  wholfomenefs  than 
lean,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they 
may  have  in  their  veins,  or  however  their  fine  pipes 
may  be  Stuck  together. 

46  Thus,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  inactivity  firSt  forms 
obstructions  in  thofe  exquifitely  fine  parts,  upon 
which  the  health  and  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  depend  entirely,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
many  difeafes  to  come ;  which  other  concomitant 
circumliances,  fuch  as  violent  colds,  excefs  of  any 
kind,  infeClion  from  without,  or  a  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  body  within,  make,  often  fatal  to 
many  in  this  habit  of  life  and  which  the  induftd- 
ous  and  aCtive  never  feel.”  I  Shall  fay  nothing  of  I 
the  body  in  this  place.  But,  is  there  no  ground  for 
fufpeCting  that  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind 
may  not  entirely  depend  on  thefe  obstructions 
which  are  formed  by  inactivity  ?  Has  no  one  per- 
fon  fallen  into  irretrievable  infanity,  and  dejeCtion  , 
of  foul,  from  the  fudden  deaths  of  huibands, 
wives,  parents,  and  children,  and  even  from  pe-: 
cuniary  Ioffes  ?  have  joy  and  grief,  love,  hatred,' 
ambition,  fuperftition,  and  othei*  paffions  fo  little 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  that  the  DoCtor  was 
obliged  to  feek  refonree  from  inactivity  as  the  odI); 
thins:  on  which  the  vigour  and  the  health  of  it  irr.uk 
entirely  depend  ?  hath  he  consulted  Dr.  Monro  r 
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So  much  for  the  mind,  and  now  T  return  to  the 
body.  It  feems  that  adivity  has  notmnly  the  ad¬ 
mirable  effed  of  precluding  all  chronical  diftem- 
pers,  but  of  preventing  infeBion  from  without. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  ihduftrious  and  ac¬ 
tive  are  never  infeded  with  the  plague,  fmall  and 
great  po  and  other  contagious  diieafes,  as  every 
man  mud  fee,  to  be  fure,  who  lifts  up  his  eyes  to 
nature,  and  confults  her  book,  open  as  it  lies,  for 
the  perufal,  convid  ion  and  benefit  of  all.  1  wifh  Dr. 
Cadogan  had  quoted  the  page,  or  at  lead:  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  book,  in  which  it  isffaid,  that  activity 
prevents  infection.  I  have  turned  over  no  fmall 
number  of  the  leaves  in  this  large  volume,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  thing. 

In  this  rapid  career  of  differtation,  going  on  with 
fuch  laudable  effed,  Dr.  Cadogan  hops  fhorr,  to  afk 
a  civil  queftion.  “  Now  I. would  afk  any  reafona- 
ble  perion,  capable  of  confidering  this  operation 
of  nature,  with  the  lead  glimmering  of  philolophy, 
or  even  the  attention  of  common  ienfe  ;  and  mod 
afiliredly  it  concerns  every  man  to  conflder  it  well, 
whether  he  can  conceive  it  poflible  to  fubftitute 
any  medicine  to  be  fwallowed  that  diall  act  upon 
the  blood  and  veflels  like  the  joint  force  of  all  the 
mufcles'of  the  body  ading  and  re-ading  occafio- 
Daily  in  a  regular  courfe  of  moderate  daily  labour 
or  excrcife.”  Why  really,  in  anfwer  to  this,  if  I 
may  befo  bold  as  to  Ipeak  my  mind,  1  don’t  believe 
the  mufcles  of  the  body  have  the  power  of  ading 
and  re-ading  which  Dr.  Cadogan  affirms  them, 

cu  o  o  y 

for  the  reafons  which  I  have  already  given  ;  and, 
therefore,  1  fhall  offer  nothing  in  vindication  of 
what  medicine  can  do.  But,  however,  I  forefee 
:  that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  the  means  of  eicaping  the 
force  of  all  I  have  faid,  or  can  fay,  by  declaring, 

that 
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that  I  am  without  the  lead  glimmering  of  philofophy 
or  attention  of  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  be  a  competent  judge  of. the  matter.  And 
thus  he  faves  his  fyfcem  and  I  am  demolilhed. 

Things  being  thus  far  advanced,  the  doctor  fays, 
44  unlefs  this  can  be  done  I  will  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  lading  cure, 
either  for  the  gout  or  any  other  chronical  difeafe.5* 
.The  lord  have  mercy  on  the  dileafed  then,  Ay  I. 
The  doCtor  proceeds,  by  way  of  dialogue,  “  yes 
fir,  fays  a  common  practitioner,  cordials,  volatiles, 
bracers,  drengtheners,  &c.  will  do  this,  will  keep 
up  an  increaied  circulation. — Poffibly  they  may, 
for  a  few  hours,  by  doing  miichief  for  many  days*, 
but  their  action  loon  lubfides,  and  the  ftimulus 
ceafes  :  they  mud,  therefore,  be  repeated  and  re¬ 
peated  for  life.  Woe  be  to  him  that  takes  them, 
and  to  him  that  leaves  them  off,  unlels  it  be  done 
with  good  judgement.”  And  here  1  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  this  denunciation  of  wee  is  timely 
dreadful  ;  if  they  do  as  much  mifehief  by  being 
left  off,  ’as  by  being  taken,  who  can  efcape  this 
woe  ?  why,  thank  god,  times  are  not  fo  bad  ;  there 
is  one  real  phyftcian  of  good  judgement,  mon  pere 
eft  h  plus  grand  me decin  du  mande.  Their  mode  of 
adting  is  this,  46  while  they  aCt,  they  coagulate  the 
juices  and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and 
when  omitted,  the  patient  mud  feel  all  the  languors 
and  horrors  of  a  era  pulary  lever  after  repeated  de¬ 
bauch;  and  mud  have  recourfe  to  them  again 
and  again,  like  a  dram-drinker,  who  cannot  bear 
his  exidence  but  in  a  date  of  intoxication,”  Now  ; 
it  does  not  appear  from  reafon  or  experience  that 
thefe  cordials,  bracers,  drengtheners,  can  keep  up 
an  encreafed  circulation  by  coagulating  and  cor¬ 
rupting  the  blood  ;  becaufe  the  bark,  which  comes 
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tinder  the  denomination  of  the  two  lad,  is  thebeft 
remedy  yet  known  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
mortifications,  and  becaufe  cordials  have  the  like 
tendency.  And  as  to  Volatiles,  Boerhaave,  the 
debtor’s  matter,  hath  given  many  experiments  to 
prove  that  thefe  diffolve  the  blood.  But  the  molt 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is,  that  thole  who  take 
them,  and  whole  blood  is  corrupted,  and  whole 
veffels  are  obltrubted,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  them  again  for  new  corruption  and  new  obltruc- 
tions,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  blood  and  thereby 
to  lupport  the  circulation  and  their  exigence  by  in* 
toxication,  left  the  leaving  of  them  off  fhould  be  fa¬ 
tal.  If  this  be  not  new,  the  debtor  himfelf  fhail 
write  the  next  enquiry  on  his  own  works  former 
I  fhail  proceed  no  farther. 

From  all  thefe  things  Dr.  Cadogan  draws  this 
aphcrifm.  u  No  art  can  never  come  up  to  na* 
.ture,  in  this  molt  falutary  oi  all  her  operations.” 
Which,  if  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  is, 
that  all  that  the  doctor  has  laid  is  an  error.-,  and  he 
pofitively  pronounces  that  art  can  come  up  to 
nature.  And  this  is  new  alfo  in  the  conclufi vends 
of  reafoning. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  brilliant  defcription 
of  what  will  be  the  effebts  of  adtivicy.  Our 
fprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  felt  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  an  above  courfe  of  life,  our  zdh  in  appe¬ 
tite,  and  refrefhment  after  eating,  which  fated 
luxury  leeks  in  vain  from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to 
new  blood  made  every  day  from  freffi  food,  pre¬ 
pared  and  diftributed  by  the  joint  abtion  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.”  And  then,  he  truly  fays, , that 
no  man  can  have  thefe  delightful  fenfations,  who 
fives  two  days  with  the  fame  blood  but  muff  be 
languid  and  fpiritlefs.”  Does  Dr.  Cadogan  mean 
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that  the  whole  mafs  muft  be  changed  in  two  days  ? 
if  he  does,  he  is  mistaken  *,  for  both  Sandorius  and 
Keil  have  ftatically  proved,  that  health  is  per¬ 
fectly  preferved  by  evacuations  equal  to  what  is 
eaten  and  drunk,  in  each  day,  which  certainly  in 
two  days  is  not  the  weight  of  all  the  blood  and 
juices.  From  thence  I  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  blood  muft  not  be  totally  changed  in  two 
days,  to  preferve  health  ;  becaufe  nature  hath 
formed  us  otherwife  than  to  want  it.  And  thus  it 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  blood  muft  remain  the  fame, 
than  that  it  muft  not  ;  for  although  the  addition 
may  deftroy  the  metaphyfical  idea  of  famenefs,  it 
does  not  the  natural,  in  which  that  which  remains 
of  a  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  although 
the  other  part  be  new  and  adventitious. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  draws  this  aphorifm,  u  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  juices  the  old  muft  be  firft  thrown  off, 
or  there  will  be  no  room  }  there  will  be  too  great 
a  plethora  or  fullnefs,  the  firft  caufe  of  di- 
feafe  in  many  cafes.59  Sandorius  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  grounded  on  the  only  experiments 
which  can  truely  determine  this  matter.  For  he 
fays,  in  the  56th  aphorifm  of  his  1  ft.  fed: ion. 
<6  The  body  does  not  perfpire  alike  at  all  times* 
For,  in  the  firft  five  hours  after  eating,  about  a 
pound  will  be  loft  by  perfpiration  •,  in  the  next 
feven  hours  about  three  pounds,  and  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fixteemh,  hardly  half  a  pound.” 
Hence  it  appears,  that  new  juices  muft  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  throw  off  the  eld ,  for  nature  does  not : 
make  the  evacuation  to  admit  the  juices,  but  in¬ 
troduces  fuftenance  to  expel  the  perfpirable  matter 
and  keeps  up  a  conftant  fupply  of  new  before  the 
evacuation  be  remarkably  begun  to  fecern  the 
old.  ^ 
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And  now  for  another  effed  of  inactivity.  C£  la 
this  the  old  humours  pafs  off  fo  (lowly,  the  per- 
fpiration  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  there  is  no  void 
to  be  .filled,  confequently  by  degrees  the  .appetite* 
which  is  the  laft  thing  that  decays,  that  is,  the  de- 
fire  of  fupply  muff  daily  diminifh,  and,  at  laft* 
be  totally  loft.5’  I  have  known  feme  of  theie 
inadive  men  live  a  long  while  before  they  come  to 
this  Hate.  Why  then  if  the  appetite  be  the  laft 
thing  which  decays ,  is  not  the  man  dead  when  it  is 
totally  gone  ?  or  after  the.  laft  thing  is  gone,  are  there 
ftill  others  remaining  to  go  after  it  f  l  know  of  no 
infh  mceof  this  kind  but  one,  which  was  that  of  more 
laft  dying  words  of  Dr.  Baxter.  However,  thanks 
be  to  Dr.  Cadogan,  things  are  not  quite  fo  bad  as 
they  may  appear  to  men,  who  take  a  philofopher’s 
meaning  from  the  words  he  utters,  and  who  do  not 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  what  they  do  not  exprefs* 
This  was  once  the  cafe  of  a  biihop  of  Che  iter,  who* 
when  Johnfcn,  the  dancing  m after,  published  his 
TIurlo  Thrumbo,  fent  for  the  author,  and  told  him 
he  did  not  underftand  his  farce.  My  lord,  fays 
Johnfon,  perfectly  to  underftand  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  it  mu  ft  be  read  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which 
it  was  compofed.  How  may  that  be  done  Mr.  john¬ 
fon  ?  With  a  fiddle  under  your  left  ear,  my  lord.  If 
I  I  knew7  the_  fpirit  of  the  dodor’s  compofing,  I 
!  would  faithfully  obferve  it  in  this  enquiry.  For* 
fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  after  the  laft  thing  that  decays 
1  is  totally  loft,  art  can  do  wonders  •,  it  can  procure 
evacuations,  we  can  bleed,  purge  and  vomit.”  Mo- 
Here’s  dodor  did  this,  but  then  the  patient  was  liv¬ 
ing.  However,  “  to  do  any  good  with  theie  the 
dodor  fays,  the  cafe  mult  be  recent,  before  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  vitiated  by  too  long  a  ftay  in  the  body, 
which  will  be  the  cafe  very  foon  ^  for  they  are  all. 
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in  a  perifhable  ftate,  which  makes  the  daily  renew‘d 
al  fo  eftentially  neceftary  to  health.”  Now  1  leave 
the  world  to  determine,  from  this  defcription  of 
the  patient’s  Hate,  whether  he  be  dead  or  not. 
The  humours  muft  be  in  a  perijhable  flate ,  that  of  a 
dead  body,  and  the  cafe  muft  be  recent ,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  three  hours  after  his  death,  becaufe 
the  humours  will  be  vitiated  by  a  longer  ftay  in  the 
body.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  as  long  as  a  dead 
body  can  be  fafely  left  without  beginning  to  bleed, 
purge  and  vomit  away*,  and  then  if  they  operate 
and  revive  the  patient,  who  fhall  have  the  face  to 
fay  the  do&or  has  not  done  wonders  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  charadteriftical  defcription 
of  death,  it  immediately  turns  out  that  thefe  won¬ 
der-working  applications  do  no  great  wonders. 
For,  “  thele  artificial  evacuations  diicharge  all  alike 
the  new,  the  middle,  and  the  old  juices  ;  that  is 
the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  ferum,  and  the  lymph; 
and,  by  this  indifcriminate  adfion,  make  ftrange 
confufions  in  thofe  that  remain.”  If  the  doctor 
had  not  enumerated  the  juices,  I  fhould  never  have 
underftood  what  were  the  middle  juices,  having  at 
no  time  feen  in  any  phyfiologift  or  anatomift  any 
thing  under  the  denomination  of  a  middle  juice  in 
the  human  body.  And  now  I  am  at  a  lots  to  know 
which  is  the  middle  juice  of  four.  If  I  take  the 
blood,  then  there  is  one  on  the  left  fide,  and  two 
are  on  the  right.  If  I  take  the  ferum,  then  are 
there  two  on  the  left  fide,  and  one  only  is  on  the 
right.  And  how  to  make  a  middle  juice  of  four, 
where  one  thing  muft  be  between  two  eo^al  parts 
to  conftitute  a  middle,  hang  me  if  I  know.  The 
eleventh  or  twelfth  edition  of  the  diftertation,  or 
the  great  circle  itfelf,  may  poffibly  fettle  that  mat-  • 
ter.  Now,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  had  not  determined  to 
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be  always  new,  and  would,  like  his  predeceffors 
and  cotemporaries,  have  been  contented  to  have 
fuffered  the  ierum  to  make  part  of  the  blood,  why 
then  thefe  juices  would  have  been  bu i  three,  and, 
at  a  fecond,  or  a  third  guefs,  one  might  have  hn  on 
the  middle  one. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  carrying  off  of  all  the  good 
juices,  and  leaving  the  remaining  n  ilyange  con- 
fufion,  are  the  wonders  which  art  can  do  in  the 
hands  of  no  common  pra&itioner.  And,  in  this 
place,  1  imagine  may  be  aptly  applied  iorne  pare 
of  the  firfl:  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  Lite  is 
fhort,  art  long,  occafion  quick,  experiment  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  judgement  difficult,  for  if  {  ha ve 
miftaken  the  doctor’s  meaning,  in  fu pooling  the 
patient  dead,  before  these  wonders  are  to  be 
begun,  I  am  fureno  man  can  think  him  alive  after 
they  are  finifhed.  i  arn  in  fome  doubt  whetner 
there  be  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
within  any  conceivable  diflance  of  doing  lucli  won¬ 
derful  things,  fir  William  Browne,  the  father  of 
phyfic,  is  the  mod:  likely.  For,  added  to  his  great 
fkill  in  medicine,  he  is  a  molt  unequalled  poet,  an 
unrivalled  tranflator,  and  an  incomparable  critic  on 
the  works  of  Horace.  Be  Tides  thefe  excellencies, 
what  man  hath  fo  fine  a  hand  at  a  dead  coachman's 
wig,  or  lb  certain  a  receipt  for  the  preventing  of 
falfe  conceptions  in  women. 

Notwithstanding  art  may  do  thefe  wonders.  Dr. 
sCadogan  tells  us,  “  in  nature’s  courfe,”  that  is, 
whilft  the  patient  is  alive,  “  there  is  a  contlanr, 
regular  transmutation  and  fucceffion  from  one  fiate 
i  to  another  ,  that  is,  from  chyle  into  blood,  and 
:  blood  into  ierum,  lerum  into  lymph,  and  lo  on, 
till  they  are  all  in  their  turn,  having  done  their  of- 
I  rce  in  various  ill  apes,  elaborated  and  ground  to 
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fuch  a  minute  iubtilty  and  finenefs,  that,  likcwavtf 
impelling  wave,  they  lucceifiveiy  pais  off  in  the 
vapour  of  infenfible  perfpiration.”  Thus  nature 
fets  her  two  mills  and  her  JIM  to  work,  triturates 
the  blood,  cribrates  it  into  ferum,  refines  it  into 
lymph  by  diftiilation  and  off  it  flies  in  the  vapour 
of  infenfible  perforation.  But,  by  the  dodor’s 
permiffion,  fome  parts  of  thefe  fluids,  fo  ground, 
do  really  pafs  by  the  falival  glands,  and  others 
by  the  kidnies*  But  the  fimile,  by  its  being  thus 
happily  applied  to  thofe  operations,  makes  ample 
amends  for  thefe  fmall  omiflions.  For  this  feries 
of  ground,  cribrated,  diftilled,  tranfmuted  fluids 
flies  off  in  infenfible  vapour,  like  one  wave  impelling 
another  wave,  in  which  there  is  no  change  of 
the  fluid,  and  which  do  not  fly  off  in  vapour  fen- 
Able  or  infenfible.  I  defire  this  fimilitude  may  be 
remarked  as  very  new  in  aptitude  of  illuftration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  deferibes  the  ill  effeds  of  a 
ftate  of  indolence,  “by  retaining  the  fluids  in  the 
body  too  long,  they  grow  putrid,  acrimonious  and 
hurtful  many  ways.”  And,  hence  he  fays,  “  the 
breath  and  perfpiration  what  there  is  of  it  occafl* 
onally,  of  indolent  people,  is  never  fweet;  and 
hence,  in  jails,  where  thefe  noxious  vapours  are 
colleded  and  condenfed,  from  crowded  wretches  1 
languifhing  in  indolence,  very  malignant  and  pef- 
tilential  fevers  arife,”  This  paffage  appears  to  be  ! 
a  revelation  of  things  unknown  before,  which  are, 
that  thefe  indolent  people  are  fo  confoundedly  lazy, 
that  they  will  not  take  the  pains  either  to  breathe  or 
perfpire,  but  occa/ionally.  Nature  hath,  indeed,  foi 
contrived  it  that  the  deficiency  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  may  be  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  the  urn 
nary  evacuation,  and  the  perfon  live  fome  time  ;  but. 

if,  in  this  occafional  breathing ,  the  intervals  fhould  be: 
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too  long  continued,  I  know  of  no  method  which 
nature  hath  conftituted  to  preferve  the  patient  from 
dying.  The  indolent  in  high  life  will,  i  hope, 
therefore  correct  this  error,  and  not  become  their 
own  affaflins  by  excels  of  lazinefs,  if  it  be  but  to 
fweeten  their  breath  and  perfpiration.  -And  1  defire 
them  to  take  notice, that  this  defeription  of  wretches 
languifhing  in  indolence,  is,  by  the  doctor's  account, 
as  applicable  to  them  as  toleions;  and  that  a  jail  in 
this  refpedf  is  the  true  tipe  of  an  Opera- houie,  tftay- 
houfe,  Rout- houie,  Carl ifle-ho ufe,  Ranelagh  and 
Pantheon,  where  the  noxious  vapours  are  collected 
and  condenfed,  from  poxes,  king’s  evil,  ftprofy, 
and  many  other  diftempers  equally  malignant  And 
that,  confequently  next  winter,  very  pcltnennal 
fevers  mu  ft  arife  from  fuch  people  being  crowded 
into  theft  places. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  differtation  contains 
a  very  new  account  of  the  effects  of  blilters. 
“  Perpetual  blifters  have  been  often  thought,  and 
fometimes  found,  to  be  ferviceable,  in  draining  off 
fome  of  the  fuperfluous  juices,  before  they  are 
much  corrupted ;  and  making,  by  a  faint  reftm- 
blance  of  nature’s  aftion,  a  little  more  room  for 
new.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  they  do  any  good 
at  all,  by  encreafing  the  general  circulation  and 
forcing  off  a  few  of  thoft  humours  that  had  circu- 
S  fated  too  long  in  the  body  and  were  becoming 
I  acrid.”  Now,  in  this  place,  will  not  every  unil- 
1  lumined  reader  imagine,  that  theft  blifters  are 
:  ferviceable  in  draining  off  fome  of  the  fuperfluous  juices 
to  make  a  little  mere  room  for  new  ?  if  they  fhould 
ft  imagine,  mind  what  the  dodlor  fays,  “  they  will 
be  miftaken  •,  for  the  quantity  they  difeharge  is 
ft  trifling,  that  there  could  be  no  phyfiolcgy,  nor 
i  even  common  fenft  in  luppoftng  the  evacuation  to 
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be  the  benefit  procured”  Thus  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
blitters  which  do  their  whole  good,  by  forcing  off  thefe 
humours  that  were  becoming  putrid,  do,  in  fabt,  do 
any  good  at  all  by  thefe  means,  is  to  want  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  phyfiology,  and  to  be  void  of  common 
fenfe.  Why  then  did  Dr.  Cadogan  afford  to  unen¬ 
lightened  minds  iuch  a  proof  of  ielf- condemnation 
by  writing  this  paffage  ?  However,  will  any  pa¬ 
tient  prelume  to  know  better  than  the  dobtor  him- 
ielf,  who  certainly  would  not  have  faid,  that  blif- 
ters  are  only  jerviceable ,  in  the  wray  in  which  he  fays 
they  are  not  fierviteable ,  if  he  could  not  have  recon¬ 
ciled  the  contradiction.  I  take  this  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  great  in  feveral  of  the  preceding  methods  of 
being  new  and  ingenious. 

The  good  effcbts  being  thus  clearly  explained, 
away.  Dr.  Cadogan  has  a  frefh  touch  at  bleeding, 
purging,  and  vomiting,  which  he  again  moil 
kindly  tells  us,  66  do  not  do  fo  much'  good  by  a 
difcharge  of  a  hundred-fold  more  of  the  humours, 
than  the  blitters  by  evacuation.”  And  yet  the 
debtor  hath  already  laid,  it  would  be  want  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  to  fuppofe  that  they  produced  any  be¬ 
nefit  by  this  very  evacuation .  How  much  lefs 
good,  than  none  at  all,  can  be  done  by  this  hundred¬ 
fold  carrying  off  the  humours  by  bleeding,  purging 
and  vomiting,  1  muff  leave  to  the  author  of  the 
differtation  to  inform  the  world.  Is  it  not  like  the 
I-rifh  merchant,  who  declared  he  had  fold  fome 
linen  for  fifty  pounds  that  was  worth  nothing  at 
all,  and  which  was  not  half  its  value. 

I  can  meet  with  no  phyfician,  who  hath  a  few  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  quefiion,  when  I 
afk  it.  However,  the  dobtor  fays,  “  he  has  known 
bleeding  anfwer  very  well  to  fome,  efpecially  old 
people,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  it, 
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whom  it  preferved  to  great  age.”  As  Dr,  Cado* 
gan  fays,  he  has  known  this,  no  man,  with  a  few 
rational  ideas,  can  doubt  it;  and  I  am  fure  every 
fuch  perfon  will  molt  readily  agree  with  him  in 
part  of  this  which  follows.  “  That  it  muft  be 
begun,  in  time,  before  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
be  vitiated  but  whether  it  fhould  be  continued 
for  life,  if  the  humours  be  reftored  to  their  proper 
Hate,  may  admit  of  lbme  doubt.  And  if  they  be  not, 
life  will  not  be  long  continued  by  repeated  bleedings. 

And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  emphatically  alks,  “  is 
it  not  It  range  that  men  fhould  leek  and  prefer 
thefe  violent  artificial  methods  to  the  fimple,  ealy 
pleafant  and  conftant  adtion  of  nature,  and  chufe 
rather  to  take  a  vomit,  or  a  purge,  then  a  walk, 
and  wear  a  perpetual  blilter,  than  make  the  leaft 
ufe  of  their  limbs  ?  ”  Yet,  indeed,  it  is  itrange, 
fo  paffing  Itrange,  that  without  his  word  for  it 
it  would  never  have  gained  credit  with  me, 
except  in  arthritics,  whole  limbs  are  rendered  ufe- 
lefs  by  difeafe.  And  thefe  1  think,  do  not  come 
within  the  denomination  of  thofe  who  can  chufe  to 
walk  or  make  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

We  are  now  told  a  fecond  time,  cc  that  indo¬ 
lence  muft  inevitably  lay  the  foundation  of  gene¬ 
ral  difeafe.  In  the  very  belt  conllitution  it  may 
be  gout  or  rheumatifm.  In  the  weaker  habits, 
cholic,  jaundice,  pally,  ftone,  &c,  with  all  of  the 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  clafs.  If  all  thefe 
difeafes,  together  with  an  &c.  are  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  to  every  individual,  who  has  not  the  gout 
or  rheumatifm  from  indolence,  why  then  either  of 
the  latter  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  But  if  one  man 
may  have  a  cholic,  and  another  a  jaundice,  in  lieu  of 
the  gout,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  prefer  a 
weaker  to  the  very  belt  conftitution.  Becaufe 
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cholics  and  jaundices,  as  they  imagine,  arc  more 
ealily  removed  than  the  gout  ;  and  they  do  not  fee, 
when  an,  &c,  is  added  to  the  cholic,  jaundice, 
pally  and  (lone,  that  there  required  an  enumeration 
of  any  other  difeaies,  fince  that  fign  hands  for  all 
the  reft. 

In  vain,  fays  the  dodlor,  “  have  ingenious  men 
of  reading  and  ftudy,  mental  labour  and  ledentary 
life,  who  are  more  fubjedt  to  difeale  in  general  than 
the  gay  and  thoughtlds,  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  evil  by  ab (tine nee  ;  an  excellent  means  of  re¬ 
medy  in  many  cafes,  and  which  few  pradtife,  but 
true  philofophers,  who  are  not  the  molt  likely  to 
want  it.  But  yet,  even  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer, 
and  for  the  reafon  which  1  have  juft  given,  that 
we  cannot  live  two  days  in  health  and  Ipirits  with 
the  fame  blood.”  This  is  certainly  new ;  it  is  even 
more  new  than  what  hath  been  already  laid  by  the 
doctor;  for  he  hath  inveighed  againft  inattention,  as 
the  promoter  of  difeale  in  men,  who  will  not  ferioufly 
confider  on  their  health.  And  now,  he  fays,  the 
gay  and  thoughtlcfs  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  difeale  than 
men  of  ftudy  and  mental  labour.  Abflinence  alfo 
excellent  means  of  remedy  in  many  cafes. 
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which  few  pradtife  but  true  philofophers,  who  are 
not  the  mo(t  likely  to  want  it.  And  yet,  thefe  are 
generally  thought  to  be  ingenious,  reading,  ft  tidy¬ 
ing,  mentally  laborious  and  ledentary  men.  But 
even  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer.  How  fhould 
they  if  they  are  not  the  molt  likely  to  want  it  ? 
And  then  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  we  cannot  live  two 
days,  in  health  and  fpirits,  with  the  fame  blood., 
Hence  we  may  learn,  that  Dr.  Cadogan’s  idea  of 
abftinence  is  living  two  days  without  food,  and 
that,  in  many  cales,  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  re* 
medy  j  but  yet  it  is  not  found  to  anfwer* 

But 
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But  the  reafons  why  this  excellent  remedy  Is  net 
found  to  anfwer  are  thefe  ;  “  there  muft  be  a  new 
daily  fu'pply  of  that  setherial  part  of  our  food  call¬ 
ed  up  to  the  brain  to  fupport  its  own  as  well  as  the 
labour  of  the  whole  body.”  What  this  aetherial 
part  of  our  food  may  be,  1  cannot  find  by  any  ana- 
lyfis,  either  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  fub- 
ftances  ^  and  Dr.  Cadogan  has  not  blelTed  the  world 
with  a  recital  of  the  procefs  by  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  However,  it  mult  certainly  be  a  very 
light  food,  and  of  eafy  indigeftion  :  and  there 
feems  to  be  no  great  danger  that  the  people 
will  grow  devilifh  fat  on  this  setherial  diet. 
Hitherto  beef  and  pudding  have  been  thought,  by 
Englifhmen,  to  be  very  good  food  for  fupporting 
the  labour  of  the  whole  body ;  and  yet  this  feems 
rather  to  b tfubftantial  than  atheriaL 

But  Dr.  Cadogan  explains  his  idea  of  this  aether-. 
“  I  mean,  fays  he,  the  moft  elaborated,  refined 
part  of  all  our  juices,  which  conftantly  repairs  and 
nourifhes  the  fmalleft  vefiels  and  fibres.”  I  never 
heard,  till  now,  of  the  juice  called  aether.  This  feems 
to  be  a  new  opinion,  that^ther,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  finer  than  air,  fhouldbea juice  to  repairancl  nourifh 
the  vefiels  and  fibres  of  the  body,  i  fancy  the  work  will 
be  but  flight.  But  then  the  doctor  doubts,  “  whe¬ 
ther  he  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  animal  lpirits  or 
not  ;  but  that -is  not  material.”  Call  it  what  you 
pleafe,  dodlor,  but  find  its  exigence  firft,  and  then 
I  would  advife  you  to  explain  how  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  which  have  hitherto  been  ddtined  to  the 
work  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  can  be 
conftantly  applied  to  repair  and  nourifh  the 
vefiels  and  fibres  of  the  body.  This,  although 
it  be  totally  new,  is  yet  connected  with  ano¬ 
ther  novelty,  which  is,  that  this  food,  which 
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is  ground ,  bolted,  diftilled ,  arid' trqtifmuted  into  the  fe^ 
vtral  jubjiances  of  chyle,  blood,  ferum,  lymph  and 
fo  on,  in  order  to  make  this  m:her,  fhouid  be  the 
serherial  part  of  rhe  fr.od  itje'f.  I  wifh  Dr.  Cadogan 
would  inform  the  world,  in  what  manner  this  aether 
may  be  obtained,  which  will  to  well  luj  port  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  body.  Becaufe  the  induitrious  poor* 
who  labour  in  the  Odds,  at  the  loom,  and  at  he 
forge,  mod  grievoufiy  complain  that  they  can 
neither  toil,  nor  live  any  longer  up  n  air,  which 
a! mod  the  only  food  that  the  parliament  thinks  fit 
to  allow  them,  or  which  they  can  purchafe  by  their 
wages,  at  the  prefent  enormous  prices  of  provifions. 

And  now  we  are  told,  44  whenever  this  aether 
fails,  we  mud  necefiarsly  feel  languor  and  laflitude 
both  of  body  and  mind.”  And  fuch  I  luppo.e 
Will  be  the  efftdf  on  thofe  who  have  none  ot  this 
aether  to  eat.  However,  there  is  44  a  difference  that 
in  wearinds  of  the  limbs,  from  much  abfion  the 
lees  and  coarfer  parts  are  thrown  off  alio-,  and  the 
iirft  meal  and  firff  fleep  Icon  fupplies  the  defc6t.** 
And  here  is  added,  to  the  mills  and  ft  ill,  a  brewer’s 
vat ,  in  which  the  honor  throws  off  the  tees  by 
fermentation,  1  humbly  prefume  that  in  the  na¬ 
tural  orders  of  things,  this  procefs  fhouid  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  diftillation.  44  In  mental  labour,  as  the 
debtor  fays,  the  feculence  remains  to  obftrubt  ail 
appetue  *,  there  is  no  room,  and,  therefore,  no 
call  for  fupply  ;  the  whole  man  fuffers  and  finks  s> 
From  hence  we  learn  that  the  appetite  lies  in  the 
blood, and  thatthecirculation  of  it  may  be  objfrufled 
by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour,  which  muff  lie 
there  a 'do  •,  or  how  can  it  caufe  the  obftruction?  but 
however,  1  find,  by  my  own  feelings,  that  my  ap¬ 
petite  is  not  obftruded  by  writing  this  enquiry, 
which  proves,  either  that  my  mental  labour  is  not 
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great,  that  the  feculence  is  carried  of  by  ftudy,  or 
that  the  debtor  is  miftaken,  for  I  want  a  flip- 
ply  •,  becaufe  the  whole  man  fuffers  and  finks 
through  inanition. 

I  am  afraid,  alio,  that  there  may  not  improbably  be 
found  fome  very  afiiduous  ftudents,  in  colleges  and 
garrets,  who  are  not  io  lucky  as  to  have  their  appe~ 
tites  obftrubh d  by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour; 
who  have  r  ther  more  room  in  their  ftomachs  than 
meat  to  fill  them  ;  who  call  for  a  iiipply,  and  whofc 
whole  man  fuffers  and  finks,  becaufe  they  have 
little  to  eat.  1  fancy,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
'  be  lorry  that  either  this  setherial  food  were  made 
known  to  them,  to  fatisfy  their  hunger:  or  that  the 
::  feculence  would  remain  to  obftrubt  their  appetite, 
j  For,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  their  ftomachs  are  be- 
|  tween  two  (tools ;  a  great  appetite  and  nothing  ro 
i!  eat.  The  beli  rings  to  dinner,  and  here  I  gladly 
I  clofe  this  febtion  of  my  mental  labour  on  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  indolence. 


SECTION.  IV. 

IT  is  a  common  remark,  that,  in  a  race,  the 
perfon  who  fets  off  with  the  greated  rapidity  is 
the  lead  likely  to  fupportit  through  the  courie,  or 
to  reach  the  goal  the  foremoft.  The  fallacy  of  this 
obfervation  is  evinced  by  the  author  of  this  differ- 
jtation,  into  whole  merits  1  am  enquiring.  For,  in 
his  preface,  and  in  the  two  febtions  already  ex- 
;  amined,  he  begins  like  the  morning  fun,  and  con¬ 
tinues  his  race  with  equal  celerity  through  the  whole 
| !  to  the  conclufions  of  them.  Mind  how  he  perfeveres 
in  the  fame  ipirit  in  the  beginning  of  his  intem¬ 
perance. 
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pcrance.  I  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  in* 
temperance,  for  indolence,  blunting  all  our  fen- 
fations,  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance.”  This 
Is  the  fir  ft  time  in  which  1  have  heard  that  the 
hluntnefs  of  fenfations  ever  led  a  man  to  feek  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  them.  I  have  often  known,  that 
the  keenejs  of  fenfation  hath  been  the  incentive  to 
feek  for  intemperate  things-,  but  not  the  bluntnefs. 
Is  not  this  the  fame  as  faying,  the  iefs  the  motive, 
the  more  the  defire  t  hath  not  the  doflor  miftaken 
the  pole  of  the  hatchet  for  the  edge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  “  we  want  the  whip  and  fpur  of  luxury  to 
excite  our  jaded  appetites.”  But  by  what  are  thefe 
appetites  jaded?  by  indolence.  This  feerns  ftrange; 
for  indolence,  of  all  things,  is  the  mod;  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  eat  *,  and,  therefore,  not  to  want 
the  whip  and  fpur  of  luxury.  We  are  told,  how¬ 
ever,  “  that  there  is  no  enduring  the  perpetual 
moping  languor  of  indolence.”  Is  it  the  hluntnefs' 
or  the  keenefs  of  our  fenfations  which  makes  us, 
unable  to  endure  this  languor  ?  but  it  feerns,  cc  we 
fly  to  the  ftimulating  fenfualities  of  the  table  and, 
the  bottle.  Friend  provokes  friend  to  exceed  and; 
accumulate  one  evil  upon  another.  A  joyous  mo¬ 
mentary  relief  is  obtained,  to  be  paid  for  feverely 
foon  after.”  What  does  the  bluntnefs  of  fenfation 
make  us  fly  ?  fhould  it  not  be  the  fharpnefs  by  which' 
we  are  fo  much  hurried  to  get  rid  of  moping  lan¬ 
guor  by  means  of  ftimulating  fenfualities  P  but 
mind  how  characlerifticaily  the  a£fs  of  friendftiipi 
are  delineated.  One  friend  provokes  another  friend 
to  accumulate  one  evil  upon  another  and  to  obtain  a 
joyous  momentary  relief  by  future  fufferings.  A 
plague  on  fuch  friends,  fay  I,  who  accumulate 
evils  upon  one  another.  Can’t  a  man  get  enough 
of  them  himfelf  without  being  compelled  to  feek 
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jch  favours  from  his  Friends.  I  have  ne>  er  heard 
if  a  fcarcity  of  evils,  whenever  any  one  has  been 
ruly  induttrious  to  leek  them.  And,  to  fay  the 
ruth,  I  fufpedt,  from  what  I  have  felt  myfelf, 
hat,  in  general,  they  come,  in  fufficient  abun- 
lance,  without  the  kindnefs  and  affiduity  of  our 
fiends  to  accumulate  them  upon  us.  But  now, 

4  the  next  morning  our  horrors  increafe,  and,  in 
his  courfe  ;  there  is  no  remedy  but  repetition.** 
Fhen  let  the  patient  perfevere  in  the  fame  courfe , 
ind  take  tbefe  repetitions  and  he  is  cured.  Why 
Fen  does  Dr.  Cadogan  endeavour  to  change  the 
method  of  medication  ?  does  he  propofe  any  thing 
more  than  a  cure  for  his  patients.  And  thus  in- 
:emperance,  if  it  be  the  joint  caufe  with  indolence, 
:n  creating  difeafes,  is,  in  fa£t,  the  foie  remedy  which 
oy  repetition  refcinds  the  cauje  itjelf.  For,  1  hope. 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  allow  that  a  remedy  is  a  cure , 
imlefs  he  chufes  to  infill,  that  his  dietetic  regimen 
iis'  no  remedy  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  will  cure . 

I  Dr.  Cadogan,  although  he  hath  found  a  full  re¬ 
medy  for  indolence,  in  repetitions  of  intemperance, 
deems  not  to  have  remarked  this  excellence  in  him- 
.elf :  but  Hill  proceeds  to  confider  intemperance 
Out  as  a  partial  cure.  For,  fays  he,  44  thus  who¬ 
ever  is  indolent  is  intemperate  alio,  and  partly 
from  neceflity.*5  I  wifh  I  could  know  which  part 
>f  intemperance  fprung  from  neceffty ;  becaufe,  on 
uch  a  difcovery,  the  other  parts  might  be  omitted, 
vhich,  as  I  fuppofe,  impede  the  cure.  And  now, 
t  appears,  44  that  the  evils,”  of  a  partial  cure,  I 
*  uppofe,  45  necefiary  following  both  thefe  caufes, 
>ften  make  the  rich  and  great  more  wretched  than 
he  poor;  and  the  ballance  of  happinefs  is  held 
:  nore  equally  between  them ,  for,  however  other 
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things  may  be  dlftrihuted,  happinefs,  like  water,, 
always  finds  its  level  among  men.” 

I  conr'eis  rnyfelf  to  have  iorne  doubts  concerning 
this  level  of  happinefs.  For  example,  can  the  nan, 
who  hath  a  wife  and  four  chhdren,  who,  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow,  earns  but  one  (billing  a  day,  be 
fio  happy  as  he  who  gets  five  ?  can  he,  with  twelve- 
pence,  purchafe  the  common  necefiaries  of  life, 
fuch  as  meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  fmaii  beer, 
for  fix  perfons,  even  for  one  rtafonable  meal  ?  are 
they  to  five  without  houle,  clothes,  fire,  furni  are, 
and  the  various  other  things  which  are  necellary  to 
life,  health  and  cleanlinefs  ?  will  happinefs  find  its 
level  between  the  perfons  who  abound,  and  thole 
who  are  in  daily  want  of  the  created  part  of  ail 
thofe  neceffaries  ?  to  fay  nothing  of  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  diftrefs  in  ficknefs  and  in  the  other  cafu-, 
aides  of  life  ?  If  happinefs  can  find  us  level  here, 
it  muft  either  be  that  one  (hilling  will  purchaie  all 
thefe  things  for  fix  perfons  ;  or  that  men  may  be 
happy,  without  the  common  neceffaries  of  life. 
But,  to  preferve  a  level  of  any  thing  which  is  flu¬ 
id,  there  mud  be  communications  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  refervoirs  *,  and,  in  this  inftance,  there  are 
no  fuch  exifting.  The  rich  have  their  lakes  on  , 
the  tops  of  high  places,  well  fecured  with  mounds,! 
from  defeending  to  the  laborious  cottager  in  the 
humble  vale.  To  quit  all  fimile  and  metaphor,; 
men,/ who  are  Grangers  to  the  miferies  of  indigence.1 
become  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
in  want.  And,  from  fated  appetites,  warm  houfes 
refrefhing  beds,  comfortable  clothes,  and  ah 
things  in  abundance,  they  fupinely  and  inhuj 
manly  conclude,  that  the  poor  can  know  no  mile 
ries  from  the  depravation  of  all  thofe  things  whici 
are  the  conftant  poffeiilon  of  themfelves.  lienc. 
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■  hath  arifen  this  trite  and  falacious  philofcphy* 
iwhich  countenances  that  hardnefs  of  heart,  and 
jcontemptof  philanthropy,  which  are  io  diftinguilh- 
able  in  the  great,  the  luxurious,  the  rich,  and  the 
eafy.  Thefe,  abforbed  in  fatisfying  their  own  ex- 
ceilive  and  unnatural  defires,  deny  even  com  pad  ion 
and  daily  bread  to  thole,  who,  in  every  eftimable 
(quality  of  life,  either  refpedting  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  or  that  of  thefe  very  obdurate  individuals  are 
jincomparably  more  deferving,  On  this  account,  1 
iam  apprehend ve,  that  things,  being  fo  circum- 
jftanced,  ‘‘the  poor  can  never  be  cured  of  envy,  nor 
:  the  rich  be  induced  to  enjoy  their  wealth  with  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  becoming  men,53  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
icured  the  gout  by  his  regimen.  And,  I  am  afraid 
ithat  if  our  bodies  are  not  more  pcrfedf,  at  the  re¬ 
curred:  ion,  than  when  they  go  to  the  grave,  that 
great  numbers  muft  w7alk  upon  crutches  to  the  laid 
^judgement ;  for,  to  that  we  muft  all  come  at  laft. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  digreffion  bedewed 
upon  the  world  the  preceding  novelties,  is  pleafed 
to  fay,  “  before  I  return  to  my  fubjed,  3  fear  I 
muft  make  an  apology  for  what  I  am  going  to  fay, 
iand  hope  no  one  will  be  offended,  when  I  venture 
to  fay,  that  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  chronic  difeaies 
in  the  world,  particularly  the  gout,  owe  their  firft: 
rile  to  intemperance.55  That  this  affertion  does 
! really  (land  in  need  of  an  apology  is  very  evident : 
and,  therefore,  the  doctor  was  right  in  making  it. 
But  if  the  paffage,  for  which  the  dodor  has  apolo¬ 
gized,  be  received,  by  others,  as  by  me,  it  wall 
never  give  offence,  although  it  may  excite  a  fmile. 
For,  when  it  is  recolleded,  that  no  further  than  in 
the  preceding  page  of  the  differtation,  it  is  faid, 
that  indolence  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance ,  may 
k  not  be  a  caufe  of  imall  fimpering,  at  leaft,  that 
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intemperance  fnould,  nine  times  in  ten,  be  the firjt 
rife  of  all  the  chronic  difeafes  in  the  world.  This 
I  take  to  be  a  very  new  difcovery  in  metaphyfics  y 
that  there  are  two  fir  ft  cattfies ,  or  that  which,  in  cau- 
fation  follows  the  firjt ,  is  not  the  feccnd,  but  the  firjt . 
And  now,  I  fancy,  that  the  doflor’s  apology  is 
proved  to  be  fo  neceffary,  that  no  one  will  be  of¬ 
fended  at  it. 

We  are  now  told  that,  66  many  a  good  man,  who 
piques  himfelf  upon  being  the  moft  fober,  regular 
creature  alive,  and  never  eats  but  of  one  or  two 
plain  difhes,  as  he  calls  them,  nor  exceeds  his 
pint  of  wine,  at  any  meal  y  keeps  good  hours  and 
neer  deeps  above  eight  or  nine  hours,  may  be 
furprifed,  if  not  affronted,  to  have  his  difeafes 
imputed  to  intemperance,  which  he  confiders  as  z 
great  crime.  And  yet  is  often  ill,  fick  in  his  fto- 
mach,  troubled  with  indigeftion,  and  crippled: 
with  the  gout.  The  cafe  is,  we  judge  of  tempe¬ 
rance  and  intemperance  from  our  own  habits, 
without  any  juft  idea  of  either.  What  we  are 
ufed  to  do,  and  fee  others  do,  we  think  right, 
and  never  go  up  to  nature  for  our  knowledge.” 

That  we  are  apt  to  think  our  own  conduct  right,: 
is  true  er^ugh  y  but  that  we  are  fo  indulgent  to 
the  actions  of  others  to  think  them  right  alfio ,  is,: 
I  am  afraid,  rather  contrary  to  what  is  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  men’s  opinions  of  one  another, 
Elfe,  whence  do  thefe  cenfures  fo  frequently  arife 
on'Jie  behaviour  of  thofe  around  us  ?  1  fancy  Dr, 
Cadogan  forgot  to  go  up  to  nature  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  that  particular.  However,  fays  he,  u  the 
belt  way  to  explain  what  I  mean,  by  intempe-i 
ranee,  may  be  to  enquire  what  is  nature’s  law  o: 
temperance-,  and,  to  deviate  from  that,  tnuft  bn 
confideredv.  as  intemperance.  And  here  I  mu! 
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beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  temperance  is  a  thing 
of  which  no  Englilhman  has,  or  can  have  the  lealt 
idea,  if  he  judges  from  his  own  and  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  habits.  To  form  feme  notion  of  it,  he 
mull  have  been  in  other  countries,  particularly 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  and  obfervecl  how  men 
live  there.”  Now,  in  this  place,  I  am  not  a  little 
furprized,  that  the  dodlor  has  not  directed  all  the 
I  Englifh  to  vifit  thefe  countries,  in  order  to  have 
:  feme  notion  of  temperance,  and  not  to  begin 
:  reading  his  differtation,  with  an  impoffibdity 
!  of  having  the  lead  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
|  fubjedl  *,  fince  he  cannot  obtain  it  by  judging 
;)  of  his  own  or  his  neighbour’s  habits,  without 
i  fuch  a  voyage.  May  it  not  be  faid,  by  feme 
of  thole  people,  who  have  never  feen  the  thing, 
i that  the  dodtor’s  words  give  no  kind  of  idea 
of  it,  and  that  they  have  gained  credit  and  alien  t 
entirely  from  the  politenefs  of  his  reader. 

1  he  dodlor  continues,  “  what  they,  the  For- 
Ituguele  and  others  call  temperance,  or  even  good- 
living,  with  us  would  be  thought  downright 
!  flarving.  In  this  view  temperance  is  local  and  com- 

■  iparative  •,  but  what  I  mean,  is,  natural  temperance, 

:  inot  depending  upon  place  or  cu.ftom  ;  and  we 
;  imud  not  judge  of  it  from  countries,  where  a 
i  piece  of  bad  bread  and  an  onion,  with  a  draught 
<  bf  water,  is  thought  a  tolerable  meal  ;  nor  from 

our  own,  where  beggars  live  better  than  the  no» 

!  foies  ot  feme  countries,  and  where  we  riot  in  the 

■  choice  of  plenty,  native  and  exotic,  every  day.” 
This  would  be  rare  news  for  old  England,  but  for 

:  a  fingle  circumftance,  which  will  be  revealed  irn- 
;  mediately.  The  Hrft  and  moll  ftriking  part  of  the 
!  preceding  paffage,  is,  that  the  Englifnmen,  who, 
;wo  minutes  fince,  could  not  have  the  Nall  idea 
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of  what  temperance  is,  without  going  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  mult  not  judge  of  it  by  what 
is  to  be  found  in  thefe  countries.  Is  not  this 
giving  a  rule  for  our  judgements,  and  then  re¬ 
scinding  the  application  oi  it  ?  which  feems  to  be 
new  and  original  I  have  fome  doubt,  alfo,  whether 
the  beggars  in  England  do  really  live  better  than 
the  nobles  of  any  country  in  Europe;  but  of  this 
I  am  fure,  that  our  honeft,  indultrious,  and  de¬ 
fer  ving  labourers,  in  all  kinds  of  the  neceftary  pro- 
vifions  of  life,  do  not  ;  nor  much  better  than 
thofe  who  eat  bread  with  onion,  and  drink  water. 
For,  with  a  family,  and  the  wages  of  one  fhiliing 
a  day,  what  more  can  he  purchafe  for  their  daily 
food,  unlefs  a  lirtle  cheefe  be  placed  in  the  (lead 
of  onion  ?  And  now  l  would  gladly  know  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  whether,  if  he  himlelf  lived  near  fuch 
perions,  of  which  there  are  a  million,  at  leaft,  in 
this  kingdom,  he  might  not  acquire  a  tolerable  idea 
of  temperance  from  his  neighbour’s  habits,  with¬ 
out  travelling  to  Spain,  or  Portugal,  for  fuch  in¬ 
formation.  And  when  he  has  anfwered  that  quef- 
tion,  I  (hall  defire  him  to  acquaint  me,  where  he 
found  thefe  ufeful  people,  rioting  in  the  choice  of 
plenty,  native  and  exotic,  everyday?  And  now 
I  leave  my  readers  to  guefs,  what  is  the  fingle 
circumftance,  which  prevents  the  doclor’s  account 
from  being  fuch  rare  news  to  poor  old  Eng¬ 
land 

Thank  god,  we  are  at  lafb  arrived  to  Dr.  Cado- 
gan’s  idea  of  temperance.  Says  he,  “  I  think 
tnere  is  an  abfoiute  determined  temperance  to  be 
meafured  by  every  man’s  natural,  unprovoked  ap¬ 
petite,  di  go  ft  ion  and  confumption  while  he  conti¬ 
nues  in  a  good  ftate  of  health  and  right  habit  of(] 
life.”  As  this  is  intended  to  be  a  precife  definition: 

of; 
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of  temperance,  on  which  our  health  depends* 
n  merits  a  nice  and  particular  examination.  Now 
all  abfolute  and  determined  quantities  are  imper¬ 
ially  allowed  to  be  fuch  as  do  not  vary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  length  of  a  foot.  And  all  the  compaffes 
by  which  it  ismeafured,  mull  then  beopened  epcatftiy* 
alike.  If  this  temperance  be  abfolute  and  determi « 
ned ,  every  man’s  appetite  muft  then  be  precifely 
of  the  fame  ftze  which  meafures  it :  or  he  muft 
have  a  power  of  extending  or  lefiening  it,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  lefs,  or  larger  than  the  abfolute  and 
determined  temperance.  This,  as  I'  humbly  con¬ 
ceive  it,  is  not  the  cafe.  But  that  fome  men  do 
eat  and  drink  more  than  others,  and  yet  digeftg 
confume,  and  continue  in  a  good  ftate  of  health, 
and  right  habit  of  life.  I  fhould  imagine,  that 
Dr.  Cadogan  means,  what  is  faid  by  Sandlorius  and 
Keil,  that  temperance  is  that  which  varies ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meafure  of  every  man's  appetite ,  digefi 
tion  and  confumption\  if  he  were  not  fo  extremely 
:exa£t  in  affixing  ideas  to  his  words  through  his 
I  whole  differtation,  However,  that  may  be,  the 
definition  is  certainly  new7  ;  and  it  only  differs  from 
the  other,  by  making  that  moveable  which  is  fixed* 
and  that  fixed  which  is  moveable  •,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
do&or,  in  faying  one  thing,  means  another.  There 
feems  to  be  required  an  amazing  precifion  in  this 
article  of  confumption ,  to  preferve  health,  which  is, 
“  that  every  man  muft  throw  off  to  the  laft  grain  all 
that  he  con  fumes.” 

“This,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  nature’s  law.”  But  in 
what  part  of  her  code  has  he  feen,  that  health  is  to 
be  deftroyed  by  a  fmgle  grain  of  old  matter  re¬ 
tained  in  the  body  beyond  the  fpace  of  twenty  Tour 
nours  ?  For,  in  this  manner,  he  muft  be  under¬ 
food  ;  fince  he  fays,  that  the  old  juices  muft  be 

1  thrown 
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thrown  off  before  the  new  can  find  admifiioh  into 
the  blood. 

After  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  given  his  opinion* 

66  that  eating*  without  appetite,  and  drinking* 
without  thirft,  or  provoked  to  either,  by  incen¬ 
tives  of  any  kind*  form  no  part  of  temperance,  he 
fays,  “  indeed*  I  cannot  allow  him  to  be  ftridly 
temperate*  who  drinks  any  wine  or  ftrong  liquor 
at  all,  unlefs  it  be  medicinally,  or  now  and  then 
for  the  fakeof  fociety  and  good  humour  *  but,  by  no 
means  every  day.”  And  thus  the  intention  of  taking 
the  wine  alters  its  phyfical  qualities  from  hurtful  to 
harmlefs .  Now  if  good  humour  and  fociety  can 
produce  this  effed*  on  one  day,  why  not  through 
every  day  in  the  year  ?  Only  drink  for  the  fake 
of  thefe  two  things  and  the  affair  is  completed. 

Temperance  being  thus  defined*  the  dodor 
fays,  <6  now  let  us  compare  this  fimple  idea  of 
temperance  with  the  common  courle  of  mod  mens 
lives,  and  obferve  their  progrefs  from  health  to 
ficknefs.”  If  Dr.  Cadogan  means,  that  temperance 
is  a  fimple  idea,  in  comradiffindion  to  a  complex 
idea*  I  am  apprehenfive,  that  as  temperance  in¬ 
cludes  the  ideas  of  all  we  eat,  drink,  digeft,  con- 
fume,  and  throw  off,  he  muff  be  miftaken  in  the 
ufe  of  that  epithet  fimple  %  unlefs  a  number  of  ideas 
may  form  but  one.  But  there  is,  indeed,  another 
fenfe  which  is  fometimes  annexed  to  the  word  fimple . 
If  that  be  his  meaning,  why  then,  it  may  be  lafely 
acknowledged,  that  his  idea  of  temperance  is  jj 
fimple  enough.  And  here  the  dodor  is  new  in 
various  inftances  of  the  preceding  novelties. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place,  exhibits  a  confpi- 
cuous  proof  of  his  great  talents  in  declamation, 
agaioft  the  evils  which  arife  from  intemperance, 

of  which  I  fhall  feted  but  one  paffage*  He  fays*  p 
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of  an  intemperate  man,  u  he  has  recourfe  to  dain¬ 
ties,  fauces,  pickles,  provocatives  of  all  forts: 
Thefe  foon  lofe  their  power ;  and  though  he 
wafhes  down  each  mouthful  with  a  glafs  of  wine, 
he  can  relifli  nothing.  What  is  to  be  done? — • 
Send  fora  phyfician. —  Dodtor,  I  have  loft  my  fto¬ 
mach  >,  pray  give  me,  fays  he,  with  great  innocence 
and  ignorance,  fomething  to  give  me  an  appetite, 
as  if  want  of  appetite  was  a  difeafe  to  be  cured  by 
art.59  Surely  this  patient,  whatever  may  be  his 
innocence ,  is  the  tnoft  ignorant  man  that  ever  exift- 
ed.  What  in  the  name  of  eating  will  he  do  with 
an  appetite  after  he  hath  loft  his  ftomach  in  which  to 
put  his  meat  ?  Is  it  not,  as  the  dodtor  hints,  a  ftrange 
conception  that  want  of  appetite  is  a  difeafe  that  can 
be  cured  by  art ,  when  a  man  hath  loft  hie  ftomach  ? 
what  a  ftrange  requeft  is  it  alfo  to  have  hunger  re* 
ftored  which  he  hath  no  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Rot 
the  ignorance  of  the  fellow  ;  could  not  he  have  re¬ 
queued  the  dodtor,  by  his  art,  to  have  made  him  a 
ftomach  before  he  defired  him  to  give  him  an  appe¬ 
tite  ?  did  he  think  the  dodtor  could  not  have  done  it? 
ft  ill  new  and  new  and  more  new. 

To  the  preceding  is  fubjoined,  €€  in  vain  would 
the  phyfician,  moved  by  particular  friendfhip  to 
the  man,  or  that  integrity  he  owes  to  all  men, 
give  him  the  beft  advice  in  two  words,  quaere 
Judando ”  This  is  truely  laconic  *,  but  if  the  pati¬ 
ent  does  not  underftand  Latin,  thefe  two  words 
niuft  be  four ,  feek  it  by  labour,  as  the  dodtor 
tran Hates  it,  although  verbally  it  is  by  fw eating • 
i  And  therefore,  as  the  dodtor  is  fo  extremely  precife 
I  in  his  term  labour ,  I  fuppofethat  fweating  by  ex ercife 
i  is  not  that  which  can  cure  the  patient.  And  yet 
we  ftiall  find  that  exercife  is  recommended  for  the 
lame  purpofe  in  this  diftertation.  Now  I  have 
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fome  doubt  whether  the  mod  friendly  and  difmte* 
refled  phydeian  upon  earth,  by  two,  or  even  by  four 
words  of  the  bed  advice,  or  by  fweating,  had  he  all 
the  hypocauda  of  the  ancients  in  which  to  put 
his  friend,  can  procure  him  an  appetite  after  he 
hath  loll  his  ftomach . 

To  this  is  added,  cc  he  would  be  thought  a  man 
void  of  all  knowledge  and  flcill  in  his  profeffion, 
if  he  did  not  immediately,  or  after  a  few  evacua¬ 
tions,  preferibe  domachics,  bitter  fpicy  infufions, 
in  wine  or  brandy,  vitriolic  elixirs,  bark,  deel, 
&c.”  Nov/  I  fhould  think  that  the  man  who  had 
lod  his  domach,  was  empty  enough  without  eva¬ 
cuations  •,  and  that  the  phydeian  would  be  thought 
void  of  all  knowledge  and  fkill  in  his  profeflion, 
who  fhould  preferibe  the  antecedent  medicines  for 
fuch  a  man.  But  dodlors  differ,  and  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
is  the  new  way  of  medication. 

However,  it  feems  that  as  Bayes’s  Lar-della , 
dead  in  her  coffin,  might  after  all  be  not  dead, 
fo  thofe  perfons,  who  have  loft  their  ftomach , 
may  neverthelefs  have  them  dill  and  recover 
their  appetites.  For,  “  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  things 
the  domach,  roufed  to  a  little  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tion.,  frees  itfelf  by  difeharging  its  crude,  audere, 
coagulated  contents  into  the  bowels,  to  be  thence 
forwarded  into  the  blood.”  What,  can  the  crude 
coagulated  contents  be  difeharged  through  the 
ladleals,  whole  apertures  are  invidble,  by  a  mi4' 
crofcope,  to  all  thofe  who  cannot  fee  things  out  of 
fight  ?  “  The  man  is  freed  for  a  time  ;  he  can  1 
eat  again,  and  thinks  all  well.”  Has  not  11 
Dr.  Cadogan  changed  his  opinion  in  fixteen  lines, 
and  proved,  that  want  of  appetite  can  he  cured,  ji 
by  art ?  Is  not  this  author  not  only  new,  in  for* 
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getting  what  other  phyficians  have  written,  but 
what  he  writes  himfelf  ? 

44  But  this  is  a  fhort-lived  deluflon,  if  he  is  ro- 
bull,  the  acrimony  floating  in  the  blood  will  be 
thrown  out,  and  a  fit  of  gout  fucceeds ,  if  lefs  fo, 
rheumatiirn  or  cholic,  &c.  as  I  have  already  faid. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  gout,  which,  if  he 
bears  patiently,  drinking  no  madeira,  nor  brandy, 
to  keep  it  out  of  his  itomach,  nature  will  relieve 
him  in  a  certain  time.5’  And  thus  it  follows,  that 
in  order  to  be  relieved  by  nature,  the  gout  imfll  be 
let  into  the  ftomach ,  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  very 
good  reafon  for  drinking  neither  madeira,  brandy, 
nor  any  other  liquor  to  keep  it  out.  And  this  is 
certainly  new  in  the  matter,  in  the  manner,  and  in 
the  method  of  cure.  Be  patient  therefore  ye  arthritic 
fufferers,  and  let  the  gout  come  into  your  ftomachs 
and  quietly  remain  there.,  that  nature  may  relieve 
you  in  a  certain  time.  44  And  the  gouty  acrimony 
will  be  concobled,  and  exhaufled  by  the  fympto- 
matic  fever  that  always  attends,  you  will  recover 
into  heal-.h,  and  if  afliiled  by  judicious,  mild, 
and  foft  medicines  your  pains  might  be  greatly 
afluaged  and  mitigated,  and  you  would  recover 
fooner.” 

Dr.  Cadogan  enriches  all  parts  of  fcience,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  medicine  by  his  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  For,  who  in  pharmacy  has,  at  any  time 
heard,  till  now,  of  a  judicious  medicine  ?  mild  and 
foftemetics,  cathartics,  fudorifics,  diuretics,  and  a  vaft 
variety  of  others  may  be  found  in  all  difpenlatories  ; 
but  in  what  difpenfatory  fhall  we  difeover  a  medicine 
endowed  with  thought ,  prudent ,  wife ,  and Jkilful? 
Till  this  happy  revelation  thefe  attributes  of  the 
mind  have  been  fometimes  fuppofed  to  reflde  in 
the  phyfleian.  They  are  now  transfer ed  to  the 
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fhyfic,  Great  is  the  difcovery  and  propitious  the 
acquifition.  For  now  the  doctor  may  fend  the  ju- 
dicioulnefs,  of  his  medicine  into  the  patient’s 
body,  where  it  may  look  round,  examine,, 
and  infallibly  difcover  the  caufeof  the  difeafe,  at¬ 
tack  it  in  its  citadel,  and  force  it  to  furrender  or  ta 
flee.  But  far  the  prescription  of  this  remedy  I 
think  double  fees  Should  be  given,  one  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  judgement,  and  the  other  for  the  judicioufnefs 
of  the  medicine.  And  here,  as  the  dodlor  hath 
faid  of  the  Magnefia,  my  Magnefia ,  tawhom  the 
property  does  hardly  belong,  I  am  furpriled  he 
has  not  called  this  my  judicious  medicine ,  of  which 
no  man  can  diipute  that  he  is  the  inventor. 

After  this  the  progrels  of  fuch  a  patient  is  excel* 
len  ly  defcribed.  44  he  returns  to  his  former  ha* 
bits,  quickly  brings  on  the  fame  round  of  com-* 
plaints  again  and  again,  ah  aggravated  by  each  re¬ 
turn,  and  he  lefs  able  co  bear  them,  till  he  becomes, 
a  confirmed  invalid  and  cripple  for  life  *,  which, 
with  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  medication,  and  a  few 
journies  to  Bath,  he  drags  on,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
doctors  he  has  confulted,  and  the  infallible  quack 
medicines  he  has  taken,  lamenting  that  none  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  his  cure,  he  finks  below 
opium  and  brandy,  and  dies  long  before  his  time. 
This  is  the  courfe  I  have  lived  to  fee  many  take, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  cafe  of  more  whom  I  have 
never  heard  of,  and  which  any  one  may  obferve  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.” 

Is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  fuch  a  patient  after  fuch 
ufelefs  medication  fhould  be  able  to  drag  on,  in 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  his  dodiors  and  quacks,.  I  quef- 
tion  whether  Dr  Cadogan’s  regimen  might  not 
have  prevented  him  that  trouble  ? 

That  Dr.  Cadoganfhould  lee  fo  many  di zlongbe* 
fore  their  time  oj  dying  may  be  not  impoflible  to  him 
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who  hath  had  secular  demonftration  of  things  out 
of  fight .  But  for  other  phyftcians  they  unanimoufty 
aver,  that  they  have  never  feen  a  man  dead  before 
the  time  that  he  died.  I  crave  your  mercy , 
gentle  reader.  Dr.  Cheyne,  no  common  practitioner 
alfo,  hath  publilhed  an  account  of  a  man,  who  died 
before  his  time ,  and  came  to  life  again,  juft  as  he 
pleafed.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  patients  believed  his  ftory  : 
and  why  may  not  Dr.  Cadogan’s  do  the  fame  ?  for 
this  is  an  a  >e  in  which  men,  having  renounced  the 
belief  of  things  that  are  probable,  are  captivated, 
by  the  credulity  of  things  impoffihle.  And  I  do 
allure  the  doctor’s  readers,  that  there  is  great  oc- 
cafion  for  a  lively  faith  in  reading  his  diflertatiom 
Dr.  Cadogan  now  grows  a  little  fufpicious  of 
himfelf.  i  believe,  fays  he,  I  mull  here  ex¬ 
plain  a  litjple  more  fully  what  I  mean,  by  provoking 
the  appetite,  which  I  take  to  be  the  general  mode 
of  intemperance  among  men  $  for  cuftom  hath 
made  all  kinds  of  incentives  to  excefs  fo  common, 
that  thofe  of  daily  ufe,  far  from  being  confidered 
in  the  clafs  of  intemperance,  are  by  molt  people 
thought  to  be  not  only  falutary  but  neceffary  :  and 
they  never  fufpeft  the  lead  evil  from  the  common 
decoraments  of  the  table,  fait,  pepper,  muftard, 
vinegar*,  and  yet,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
feem,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,”  fthe  dodiordoes 
venture  to  pronounce  extraordinary  things;  “  that 
excefs  in  any  of  thefe  mull  be  doubly  prejudicial 
to  health.”  I  fhould  think  that  thofe  men  who  eat 
the  fait,  pepper  and  vinegar  as  decoraments  of  the 
table,  are  not  unlikely  to  eat  the  box,  pot,  and  cruet 
which  hold  them.  So  keep  your  plate  out  of  the 
way,  good  readers,  when  you  have  liich  people  to 
dine  with  you.  And  then  deferibing  in  what  manner, 
44  the  doftor  fays,  he  will  certainly  be  a  healthier 

1 4  man 
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ii.  v  ,  -  i-c  is  very  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  things* 
than  he  who  exceeds.  They  may  be  fometimes 
ufefel,  as  medicines,  bur  can  never  add  to  the 
wholefomenefs  of  our  daily  food.”  And  no t with- 
it  anO  in  g  they  cannot  ad«  wholefomenefs,  within 
the  four  fucceeding  lines,  the  do&or  fays,  u  I  da 
not  mean  by  this  to  profcrihe  them  entirely,  efpe- 
daily  fait  and  vinegar  ;  but  only  to  recommend 
great  moderation.”  Now  other  phyficians,  Boer- 
haave  particularly,  have  thought  fait  eiTentia!  to  the 
whoieiomenefs  of  food,  as  well  as  vinegar,  for  very- 
obvious  reafons,  which  fnall  be  related  hereafter. 
And  why,  even  a  moderation  in  things  which,  are 
not  falutary,  is  preferred  to  a  frojcriptior^  Dr.  Ca- 
dogaa  mud  explain,  for  I  cannot, 

1  he  debtor  lays,  “  to  give  fame  weight  to  what. 
I  fay.”  Is  it  not  heavy  enough  without  that  addi¬ 
tion  ?  “  there  are  whole  nations  in  the  world  that 
have  never  known  any  of  them  and  are  heahhy, 
flrong  and  vigorous.”  But  in  thefe  countries  the 
phyficians  are  conjurors  to  a  man  ^  and  here  we 
have  but  one  who  has  a  few  rational  ideas. 

And  now  w  are  prefented  with  a  fatirical  decla¬ 
mation  againft  “  the  wrong  tafte  of  the  voluptuous* 
with  forrow  and  fliame  for  the  great,  thatthey  Ihould 
underltand  luxury  fo  little-,  and  a  fevere  reflection 
againfl  cooks,  who  give  every  thing  the  fame  tafte  and 
nothing  its  own/  1  leave  thefe  gentlemen  todefend 
themfelves  trom  the  imputation  of  this  crime 
which  hath  produced  fuch  forrow  and  fliame  in 
Dr.  Cadogan  and  none  in  themfelves.  And 
here  again  the  dodtor  recounts  u  all  the  fatal 
effects  of  intemperance,  overloaded  and  opprelT- 
ed  ftomachs,  foul  and  inflamed  blood,  obftrudted 
and  choaked  capillary  channels,  hedtic  fevers, 
of  irritation,  horrid  fenfations  of  inanition  and 
crapula  ;  and  if  nature  was  not  fo  kind  to  flop 

them 
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them  in  their  career,  with  a  painful  fit  of  the  gout, 
or  lbme  other  iilnefs,  in  which  {he  gets  a  litde  re- 
fpite,  they  would  foon  be  at  the  end  of  their 
courfe.” 

Does  there  not  feem  to  be  fomething  quite  new,  in 
nature’s  getting  refpite  by  difeaje?  but  the  means  of 
getting  it  are  excellent.  She  flops  thefe  voluptu¬ 
aries  in  their  career,  by  throwing  the  gout  into  their 
feet,  and  then  let  them  run  and  finifh  their  courfe 
if  they  can.  And  pray  now,  if  the  doctor  fhould 
drive  the  gout  out  of  the  world,  and  intemperance 
•{till  remain,  would  not  he  be  doing  a  vaft  deal  of 
millhief,  by  taking  fuch  an  inllrument  of  refpite 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature? 

We  are  now  once  more  told,  that  men  bring  all 
thefe  evils  upon  themfelves,  in  which,  by  compa¬ 
ring  pleafure  to  a  coquet,  Dr.  Cadogan  {hews  his 
knowledge  of  the  female  fex ;  and  that  pleafure 
being  not  infinite,  and  our  fenfations  limited,  they 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  And  then  he  fays, 
“  thefe  men  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
made  a  mighty  fine  declamation  againft  luxury  and 
!  intemperance  \  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?53 
:  I  confels, indeed,  the  declamation  is  mighty  fine,  and 
with  molt  others  I  agree  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpofe, 
“  1  hey  then  defirc  not  to  be  told  of  their  faults, 
nor  to  hear  dilagreeable  truths,  which  they  know 
already.”  Why,  really  doftor,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  avert  a  recital  of  our  faults.  And  on  what  account 
ftiould  a  man  defire  to  hear  the  difagreeable  truths 
with  which  he  is  already  too  well  acquainted  ?  and 
then,  in  a  glorious  apofirophe,  the  dodtor  makes 
I  his  patient  afk  him,  “  have  you  no  art  or  {kill  to 
« 'econcile  health  and  luxury,  no  remedy,  no  rare 
;  ecret  to  repair  and  reftore  fenfation  and  vigour  worn 
i  o  rags  ?  no  Medea’s  kettle  to  boil  a-new  ?  if  not, 

:  lo  not  deferibe  to  us  a  life  of  moderation,  tem¬ 
perance 
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perance,  and  exercife  ;  it  is  not  worth  having  upon 
thefe  terms.”  f  like  this  image  of  fenfation  and 
vigour  being,  like  a  piece  of  old  linen,  worn  to 
rags.  But  then  the  dodtar’s  patients  muft  be  very 
unaccountable  perfons,  indeed,  who,  becaule  he 
bath  no  art  nor  (kill,  no  rare  fecret,,  nor  remedy* 
to  reconcile  health  and  luxury,  nor  a  kettle*  large 
enough  to  new  boil  them  a  whole,  (for  therein  lies, 
the  great  fecret  of  new  bailingj  that  therefore  a 
life  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  exercife,  is 
not  worth  having  upon  thefe  terms,  which  the  doc^ 
tor  hath  already  proved,  as  he  fays,  to  be  the  trueft* 
sisoft  philofophical  luxury.  But  then  he  tells  us* 
**  he  was  aware  of  the  unreafonable  expectations 
of  many,  that  their  demands  would  rife  high,  fome 
of  them  to  the  impoffible.”  Very  high,  indeed,  to 
expeffi  impojffible  things.  I  would  advife  thedodfor  not 
to  cure  fuch  unreafonable  and  undeferving  perfons,, 
44  At  p  re  lent,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  I  am  only  fee* 
ting  forth  the  caufes  ;  when  I  come  to  talk  of  re*  * 
medy,  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  them*  that  the  : 
artificial  helps  they  expedt  are  not  in  nature  •,  but  i 
that  there  are  in  nature  ways  and  means,  by  which  : 
many  gouty  broken  constitutions,  that  have  been: 
defpaired  of,  might  be  repaired  and  reftored  to  a 
very  defirable  degree  of  health  and  enjoyment,” 
If  Dr.  Cadogan  be  fo  very  well  (killed  in  ways 
and  means  of  reftoring  broken  conftitutions,  that 
have  been  defpaired  of,  to  a  very  defirable  degree  of 
health,  the  patriots  requeft  that  the  broken  confuta¬ 
tion  ol  old  Madam  England  may  be  placed  under  his 
care*,  forotherwife  they  think  her  cafe  is  defperate, 
And  now  the  doctor  thinks  fit, 44  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
to  the  intemperate  or  -rniftaken  in  . the  middle  dais,  | 
of  life.”  The  dodtor  never  propofes  to  fay  more 
than  a  word  or  two,  although  his  difcourle  coch: 

tinuesi 
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tinues  for  ten  pages.  So  much  better  is  he  than 
his  promife. 

The  alTertion  is  bold  which  begins  the  next  pa¬ 
ragraph,  and  I  wilh  I  could  believe  it  was  equally 
indubitable.  44  In  England  all  degrees  of  men  are 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  intemperance  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  mod  men  are  intem¬ 
perate.55  Now,  in  this  place,  I  defire  to  know 
whether  the  do6tor,  in  all  degrees  of  men,  includes 
the  greateft  number  of  them  ?  this  feems  but  a  fun- 
pie  queftion,  Yet  if  the  greateft  number  be  not 
excluded  from  the  whole,  I  am  under  fome  fufpi- 
cion  that  this  affertion  may  not  be  orthodoxical. 
The  greateft  number  of  any  one  degree  of  men  in 
England  work  for  a  fhilljng  a  day,  or  lefs.  Let 
us  now  fee  what  a  fingle  perfon  can  purchafe,  with 
that  fum9  out  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  bill  of  fare  of  tem¬ 
perance.  And  then  we  fhall  find  whether  the  doctor 
be  not  miftaken,  and  to  what  degree  this  labourer 
may  indulge  himfelf  in  things  intemperate.  44  Firft, 
new  laid  eggs.5’  And  then  he  tells  you,  how  they 
muft  be  cooked.  There  is  nothing  efcapes  his  in- 
ftrudtion,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  44  Boiled  fo 
as  not  to  harden  the  white  creamy  part  of  them.53 
He  writes  to  all  kinds  of  people,  T ripe,  calves- 
feet,  chicken,  partridge,  rabbits,  moft  forts  of 
white  mild  fifh,  fuch  as  whiting,  fkate,  cod,  tur¬ 
bot,  &c.  and  all  forts  of  fhell-fifh,  particularly 
oyfters  raw.”  I  think  that  neitherof  thefeobje&s  of 
temperance  can  be  purchafed  fufiicient  to  fill  a  man’s 
belly  for  a  ftulling,  excepting  eggs  and  fome  of  the 
fifh  on  the  fea  coaft,  in  fome  places,  No  room  for 
intemperance  here.  However,  not  to  be  too  ex¬ 
ceptions,  let  us  take  the  next  lift.  44  Beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venifon,  &e.55  now  v/e  are 
told  in  what  manner  they  muft  be  kept  64  till  they 
are  tender,  and  then  eaten,  with  their  own  gravies, 

without 
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without  any  compounded  fauces  or  pickles  what¬ 
ever.  Indead  of  which  “ boiled  or  dewed  vegetables 
and  fallads  of  lettuce  and  endive  may  be  ufed  ^  and 
the  luxury,  that  is  not  unwholefome,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  light  puddings,  cudards,  blanc  manger ,  &c. 
and  ripe  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  feafons.59  All  thefe 
are  within  the  circle  of  temperance,  with  fmall  beer 
for  beverage. 

Let  me  now  date  the  account  between  wages 
and  expences  of  a  man  who  labours  to  give  d,  in- 
ties  for  the  rich  and  great,  the  lazy  and  luxury uA 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


expences. 

s. 

d. 

A  fallad  of  lettuce. 

-  -  -  0 

1 

oil, . 

-  -  -  0 

1 

bread,  ------- 

1 

fmall  beer,  a  quart. 

-  -  -  0 

1 

beef,  mutton,  veal, 
pork,  1  lb. 

or  1 
}-° 

4 

greens  boiled,  -  -  - 

-  -r  -  O 

£ 

bread,  ------- 

£ 

fmall  beer,  a  quart. 

-  -  -  O 

l 

fix  eggs, - - 

-  -  -  O 

I  ~ 

bread,  ------- 

I 

fmall  beer,  -  -  -  -  - 

■  -  “  -  O 

I 

vinegar  and  fait,  -  - 

-  -  "  O 

ol 

Total  i  3 


Wages  i  o 

Daily  expences  three  pence  more  than 

daily  earnings  -  -  -03 

Is  not  this  expence  as  little  as  the  ufeful  man  who  la¬ 
bours,  for  the  ufelefs,  twelve  hours  in  the  day , ought  to 
fpend  in  procuring  that  food  which  is  to  ludain  him  ? 

J  am  not  afhamed  to  own,  when  1  look  round  and 

conflict- ! 
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Co'nfuler  thofe  who  riot  in  profufioa,  and  thele  who 
pine  in  penury,  that  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of 
the  unequal  lots  of  induftry  and  idlenefs,  of 
virtue  and  of  vice.  And  even  that  fuftenance  this 
labourer  cannot  purchafe,  becaufe  his  expence  mull 
exceed  his  daily  earning  by  three-pence.  Let  the  ob¬ 
duracy  of  his  fellow  lubjedts  refcind  his  beer,  and 
confine  him  to  water,  then  are  his  wages  and  his 
expences  exadlly  equal,  having  that,  on  the  day  of 
reft,  the  fabbath,  he  hath  nothing  to  eat.  Demo- 
iifh  the  fabbath,  exclaims  the  m after’s  unpitying 
Lift  of  gain.  Let  him  labour  every  day.  All  days 
are  alike  in  nature  ;  and  he  will  earn  a  comfortable 
'livin'g/^r  a  poor  man.  Did  providence  primordi- 
ally  ordain  that  labour  fhould  live  in  want,  and 
idlenefts  in  profufion  ?  do  the  poor  not  ftand  in  need 
of  fuftenance  equal  with  the  rich  ?  what  vifceraare 
there  omitted  in  the  formation  of  an  indigent 

i  man,  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  and  fupine  ?  what  means  of  converting  fcanty 
meals  to  ample  nourifhment,  are  there  in  the  poor 
which  the  rich  do  not  polfefs  ?  but  now  come 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufacture  and  the  good 
of  the  nation,  in  aid  to  the  demolition  of  reft  and 
'of  the  fabbath.  Thefe  declaim  that  fix  years  pro¬ 
duce  then  will  be  equal  to  feven  now.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  men  would  not  only  reduce  their  fellow-crea- 

i i  turns,  of  the  lame  fpecies,  to  mere  machines  ;  and 
make  them  move  with  as  little  oyl  as  pofilble,  but, 
pretending  the  nation’s  welfare,  keep  them  in  in¬ 
i’,  ceffant  movement  to  enrich  themfelves  alone.  And 
I  then  they  pronounce  this  is  a  blefted  land  of  liberty 

and  property.  Will  Dr.  Cadogan  now  affert, 

1  that,  in  England,  all  degrees  of  men  arefurnifhed 
with  the  means  of  being  intemperate. 

Let  me  now  add  a  wife  and  two  children  to  this 
i  man’s  expences.  For  population  is  neceffary  to  be 

fupported* 
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fupporred.  Can  all  thefe  have  wholefome  aftd  fu& 
ficient  fuftenance  from  a  divifion  of  that  food* 
which  will  but  barely  ferve  for  one  alone,  and  mi- 
ferably  fuftain  his  ftrength  in  labour?  Alas!  the 
account  is  not  completed  *  he^  his  wife  and  children 
muft  want  the  covering  of  a  houfe,  clothes,  fur¬ 
niture,  fire,  candle,  wafhing,  and  all  that  variety 
of  other  things  which  human  nature  needs  for 
health  and  cleanlinefs.  Can  the  fame  Hulling, 
which  muft  be  fpent  in  food  purchafe  all  thefe 
alfo  ?  or  muft  the  deficiency  of  aliment  be  fupplied 
by  Dr.  Cadogan’s  aether  ?  let  him  give  then  the 
prefcription  how  to  obtain  it*  For  certain  it  is, 
that  the  articles  of  his  fcale  of  temperance  cannot 
be  purchafed  by  thofe  ranks  of  the  people,  who, 
as  he  fays,  have  the  means  of  intemperance  in  their 
hands*  A  prefcription  by  which  to  acquire  this 
aetherial  diet,  that  will  fupport  the  labour  of  the 
head  and  hands  will  be  infinitely  more  acceptable 
than  a  publication  of  his  great  circle  of  chronic 
difeafes.  If  he  will  but  benignly  fhew  the 
indigent,  where  and  how  it  may  be  had, 
and  be  converted  into  alimentary  fuftenance, 
I  will  pawn  my  foul  that  it  fhall  be  conver¬ 
ted  into  houfes,  clothes,  furniture,  fire,  candle, 
and  every  earthly  conveniency  *  and  enable  the 
poor  to  live,  becoming  human  beings,  on  one 
Chilling  a  day.  But  until  Dr.  Cadogan  will  pro¬ 
duce  his  aether,  as  food,  I  fufpedl  he  cannot  fup¬ 
port  his  aftertion,  that  all  men,  in  England,  are 
pofieffed  of  the  means  of  being  intemperate.  Away 
with  all  this  mifreprefentation  of  the  peoples  being 
poflefied  of  luch  means ;  this  ignorance  of  their  real 
Hate;  this  inlenfibility  to  their  miferies  j  this  encou¬ 
ragement  to  further  oppreftion  ;  which  hardnefs  of  : 
heart  and  avarice  in  their  employers  have  inhu¬ 
manly 
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fnanly  begun  and  propagated,  and  opulence  infatib- 
ty  hath  indolently  believed  and  looks  no  farther* 
However,  lays  the  dobtor,  if  there  are  lefs  fo  in 
other  countries,  it  is  not  that  they  have  more 
Virtue*  but  they  want  the  means.”  The  dotlor  is 
a  true-born  Briton  ;  though  he  cannot  defend  out 
temperance,  he  fupports  our  virtue.  “  For  in  other 
countries,  it  fee  ms,  their  oppreftive  govern¬ 
ments,  the  precarious  ftate  of  property,  and  their 
fuperftitious  religion,  keep  them  lb  poor,  that 
luxury  is  not  in  their  power.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  this  advantage  from  their  poverty,  that  they 
are  much  lefs  affiidted  with  chronic  difeafes  than 
we  are.”  Why  then,  if  the  firft  words  of  the 
;  doctor’s  preface  be  true  csthat  to  enjoy  good  health  is 
I  better  than  to  command  the  World,”  are  we  not  great 
lofers  by  the  reformation  for,  when  we  kicked  out 
;  popery  and  the  whore  of  Babylon,  we  kicked  out 
health  alfo,  and  brought  in  proteftantifm,  intem¬ 
perance  and  all  chronic  difeafes  \  which  feems 
to  be  but  a  fcurvy  exchange.  For  although 
the  word  liberty  be  in  general  conjoined  with 
proteftantifm,  and  flavery  with  popery,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  how  that  conjunction  can  be  well 
!  verified  in  England,  fince  our  popifh  anceftors  did 
|  certainly  obtain  the  great  charter,  which  is  at  pre-* 
fent  the  boafted  bulwark  of  ourprotcflant  liberties* 
Dr.  Cadogan,  in  the  preceding  manner,  having 
'fully  demonftrated  his  reafon ,  in  the  medical  art, 
is  now  pleafed  to  acquaint  us  with  his  faith  in  it 
alfo  44  I  verily  believe,  fays  he,  there  are  more 
gouty  perfons  in  England  than  in  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  ;  a  proof  that  good  living  is  more  univer¬ 
sal.”  By  the  doctor’s  leave,  I  imagine,  that  this 
1  offer tion  fhould  be  proved  to  be  a  faff ,  before  it 
!  he  admitted  as  a  proof.  For  although  from  what 

he 
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he  has  faid  in  this  difiertation,  there  are  reafons  to 
believe  that  his  faith  is  a  true  proteftant  faith  in 
phyfic  ♦,  yet  I  can  hardly  agree  that,  becaufe  Dr. 
Cadogan  believes  a  thing,  that  therefore  it  is 
proved  to  be  true .  Befides,  if  the  gout  fhould 
If  ill  be  hereditary,  as  many  people  think  it  is  ;  why 
then  inheritance,  and  not  good  living,  may  be 
the  caufe  that  in  this  country  there  are  more  gouty 
people  than  in  all  the  other  realms  of  Europe.  The 
contrary  of  this  I  believe,  but  not  that  it  mud: 
therefore  be  true. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  an  information  of 
thofe  people  to  whom  this  difiertation  is  not  addref- 
fed.  For,  fays  the  dodtor,  <c  but  not  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  good  living,  in  the  middle  clafs,  do  l 
I  wifh  to  addrefs  myfelf — I  fear  they  will  be  as  in¬ 
corrigible  as  their  fuperiors  in  higher  and  more  re¬ 
fined  luxury.”  Now  I  imagined  all  long  that  it  was 
tofuch  people  in  the  high,  middle  and  every  clafs, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  was  addrefiing  himfelf.  And, 
if  he  be  not,  why  fhould  he  not  wijh  to  reclaim 
thefe  incorrigible  people.  May  not  a  liberal  man|j 
throw  away  one  wifh  to  perform,  what  he : 
fears  he  may  not  accomplifh.  And  now,  ,j 
for  thofe  to  whom  the  difiertation  is  pofitively  ad- 
dreffed.  “  But  there  are  fome,  not  intemperate 
from  choice,  but  example,  habit,  cuftom,  miftake, 
not  knowing  their  daily  diet  to  be  unwholefome 
and  productive  of  their  difeafes  ;  to  thefe  it  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  have  the  unwholefome  pointed  j 
out,  and  their  choice  diredted  to  better  things.3 
Whv  then,  fince  this  brochure  is  written  for  inch 
alone,  did  not  the  dodtor  addrefs  it  in  a  dedication 
to  them,  and  tell  the  plain  truth ,  the  negledt  of 
which  he  fo  much  cenfures  in  other  phyficians,  i 
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that  he  does  not  Write  for  the  incorrigible  fuperiors 
in  higher  and  more  refined  luxury. 

44  Men  of  laborious  occupations,  who  work  in  the 
open  air,  fays  the  dodtor,  can  and  do  bear  great 
exceiTes,  and  much  unwholefome  diet,  without 
much  hurt.5’  And  then,  as  a  proof  of  their  adtual 
bearing  luch  exceiTes  without  much  hurt,  the  doctor 
fays, 44  1  never  knew  a  fick  or  a  gouty  gardener  that 
was  not  a  remarkable  fot.”  I  take  that  to  be  very  new 
in  the  energy  of  argument  and  the  conclufivenefs 
of  the  reafoning.  44  Men,  however,  of  fedentary' 
trades  and  bufinefs,  fhopkeepers  of  all  kinds,  feel 
much  fooner,  and  more  heavily,  the  ill  effedts  of 
intemperance,  or  miftaken  choice  in  their  meat 
and  drink.  Their  fir  ft  care,  therefore,  ought  to 
be,  not  to  add  the  difeafes  of  intemperance  to 
thofe  of  inactivity  •  but  proportion  what  they 
take,  as  well  in  quantity,  as  in  quality  to  their 
confumption.  But  let  us  fee  how  will  they  do  this.” 
How  will  they  indeed  proportion  it  in  quality ,  doc¬ 
tor?  44  They  all  fay  they  live  upon  plain  things, 
and  never  indulge  in  made  dilhes  •,  but  they  will 
m  heartily  of  a  goofe,  or  a  duck,  with  a  large 
I  quantity  of  fage,  onion,  pepper  and  fait,  a  pig, 
■vith  fimilar  preparations.”  Aye,  marry  will  they 
very  man  of  them  1  warrant  you  dodtor.  But  let 
•is  examine  thefe  ingredients.  Sage  hath  hitherto 
>een  deemed  a  very  falutary  herb,  and  the  fourn 
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Cur  moriatur  homo ,  cut  falvia  crefcit  in  horto  ? 

Why  Jhould  the  human  being  die 
When  Jage ,  the  garden  canfupply  ? 

:  Tides,  if  fage  be  not  good  with  a  goofe,  for 
i  Qpkeepers;  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  ex- 
[  hent  for  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
fpeakers  at  the  Eaft-lndia-Houfe  j  at  the 
I ;  K  Arts 
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Arts  and  Sciences ;  at  Common  Halls  j  at  Robin- 
hood  *,  and  at  other  feminaries  for  the  education 
of  orators.  For,  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  would  Dra 
Fliil  have  made  a  tindure  of  that  herb  to  preferve 
the  faculties  and  to  improve  the  powers  of  elocu¬ 
tion  ?  Ought  not  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  interdict 
of  lage,  to  have  made  an  exprefs  exception  in  fa* 
vour  of  fuchufeful  men  ?  The  lords  Mansfield  and 
Camden  are  allowed  to  be  no  bad  lpeakers,  as 
times  go.  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe  they  eat 
fage  with  geefe,  ducks  and  pigs.  1  do  not  mean  by 
this,  to  infinuate,  that  thefe  two  noblemen  can 
not  fpeak,  tolerably  wells  without  the  aflilfance  of 
fage.  But  unlefs  the  orations  of  my  lord,  my  lord, 
my  lord,  and  the  lord  knows  how  many  other 
lords,  do  ffrongly  Imell  of  fage,  as  thole  of  De- 
mofthenes  did  of  the  lamp,  what  human  patience 
can  bear  the  liflening  to  them  ?  Lord  Chatham, 
indeed,  is  faid  not  to  be  very  fond  of  fage,  in 
his  fauces.  But  then  he  iupports  his  orations  with 
crutches,  which  fhews  that  the  greatefl  orator 
Lands  in  need  of  external  helps. 

When  Sir  Jofeph  Mawby  gets  up,  and  addreff- 
eth  himfelf,  to  lupport  the  caufe  of  patriotilfn,  is 
there  a  man  who  beholds  him  that  does  not  inftantly 
think  of  a  pig  or  a  goofe  ?  and  when  he  breathes 
forth  his  incomparable  harangues,  is  not  the  whole 
houfe,  touched  with  the  odour,  conilantly  crying 
lage,  fage,  fage,  as  they  cry  off— off— off  at  the  the- 
tres?  the  fame  thing  happens  when  the  aldermen 
Townfhend  and  Oliver  expofe  their  patriotifm  and 
their  oratory.  Flow  (hall  we  know  the  Late  of  our 
Eaft-lndia  affairs,  if  Sir  George  Colebrooke  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  be  lagelefs  ?  where  fhall  we  have  either 
a  hey  or  a  touchftone  of  truth,  if  Sir  Janies  Hodges 
be  without  fage?  what  premiums  can  preferve  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  from  dying  of  a  confumption 
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If  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  and  Mr.  Ramfay  (hall 
continue  fpeaking  without  the  ufe  of  that  plant?  and 
will  not  a  moll  profound  dearth  of  oratory  attend 
the  Common  Hall,  fhould  Captain  Allen  and  Mr. 
Mafcal  eat  no  more  fage  with  their  geefe  ?  and  even 
Bellas,  the  loud,  the  fweet,  be  heard  and  fmelt  no  more 
in  his  particular  mannerof  delivering  himfelf^  and  all 
the  fpeakers  at  the  other  fchoolsof  rhetoric  become 
too  contemptible  to  be  liftened  to,  fhould  fage  be 
interdidled  to  be  eaten  with  geefe,  ducks,  and 
pigs  ?  and  muft  patriotifm  and  oratory  die  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  nation  be  deprived  of  their  Tullys, 
and  Demofthenefes  *,  becaufe  Dr.  Cado^an  is  an 
enemy  to  the  eating  of  fage  with  goofe,  duck,  and 
pig  ?  may  heaven  either  mend  his  manner  of 
thinking,  or  preferve  all  Englifhmen  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  opinion,  and  thereby  defend  us  from  10  ir¬ 
reparable  a  deprivation  as  that  of  fage. 

And,  is  it  not  furprifing  that  onion  fhould  be  ana¬ 
thematized  as  hurtful  and  luxurious  with  goofe,  in 
this  kingdom  ;  when,  with  bread,  Dr.  Cadogan 
hath  mentioned  it  as  an  instance,  of  fuch  temperance 
in  Portugal,  as  no  Englifhman  can  have  the  leafb 
idea.  Pepper,  indeed,  is  hot.  But  then,  Dr. 
Warner  fays,  who  was  exceffiveiy  gouty,  from  ex¬ 
perience  on  himfejf,  that  Chian  pepper  uigeiE  eve¬ 
ry  thing.  Change  the  common  for  the  Chian  pep¬ 
per,  the  thing  is  done.  For,  certainly,  a  gouty 
habit,  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  pepper,  will  not  be 
the  better  for  being  deprived  of  it.  And  furely  fait 
with  goofe,  duck  and  pig  is  not  unneceflary.  Now, 
put  of  thefe  four  unwholefome  things,  three  of 
them  are  manifeftly  otherwise.  And  were  I  not  in¬ 
clined  to  enquire  into  every  thing  with  great  grains 
t>f  allowance,  l  think  pepper  might  be  fupported 
n  fmali  quantities.  And,  therefore,  where  three 
Kings  are  pofitively  good,  and  one  only  problema- 
' '  K  2  tic  ally 
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tically  bad,  out  of  four,  if  it  be  high,  how  caft( 
it  be  conceived  to  be  unwholefome  ieafoning  ? 

The  dodfcor  then  ailcs,  “  do  they  ever  eat  veal 
without  fluffing,  or  even  a  leg  of  mutton  without 
caper  fauce  ?”  Never,  1  will  be  fworn ;  but  when  they 
are  not  able  to  get  them.  “If  ever  they  eat  a  fleak 
or  a  chop,  if  it  is  fometimes  without  pepper,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  never  without  pickles,  the  word  of  all 
poifons.”  1  am  not  quite  of  fo  prompt  a  faith  as 
Dr.  Cadogan,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  thefe  tradefmen 
do  never  eat  a  chop  or  a  fleak  without  pickles:  and 
that  pickles  are  the  wcrfi  of  all  poifons,  I  utterly 
deny.  What  does  the  dodtor  think  of  arlenic,  fub- 
limate,  henbane  and  hemlock,  and  many  others  ? 
beficles  thefe  1  ffiali  foon  ffiew*  that  Dr.  Cadogan, 
in  the  fubfequent  pages  of  his  brochure ,  hath  him- 
felf  difcovered  two  new  poifons,  which,  as  he  fays,  are 
worfe  than  this  which  is  the  worft  of  all.  I  have  a  no¬ 
tion  that  a  tradefman  may  eat  more  pickles,  and  with 
lefs  danger  from  them,  than  from  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  poifons.  Now,  if  all  tradefman  do  con- 
dantly  eat  pickles  with  chops  and  fleaks,  then 
mufl  thefe  tradefmen  be  all  dead  *,  or  poilon  does 
not  kill.  And,  that  they  be  not  all  dead,  I  do  not 
affirm  :  but  the  news-papers  and  bills  of  mortality 
have  given  us  no  account  of  fuch  fort  of  people> 
dying  of  poifon.  A  circumftance  which,  I  ima¬ 
gine,'  would  have  been  too  interefting  to  trade  to  i 
have  been  omitted  in  thofe  daily  informations  foil 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  for  in- 
ftrudling  us  how  the  nation  goes  on.  » 

The  miniftry,  however,  will,  I  hope,  rouze  from 
their  ufual  lethargy,  and  no  longer  fleep  over  the 
public  good.  For,  as  his  majefiy  is  happily  floppec 
from  exerting  his  royal  prerogative  in  prohibiting  th< 
exportation  of  corn,  to  lave  his  iubjecls  Iron. 
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Carving,  fo  is  he  alio  from  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  pickles  to  prevent  the  poifoning  of  them,  I 
humbly  prefume  on  that  account,  that  it  will  be  avail 
negled  in  the  legiQature,  if  fuch  evils  be  not 
profcribcu  by  parliament.  And  1  think  that  both 
hordes  fhouid  inllantly  be  affembled  to  advert  to  this 
difcovery  of  Dr.  Cadogan-,  and  to  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  capres,  mangoes,  and  all  pickles  of 
foreign  growth  :  and  that  the  pickling  of  cucum¬ 
ber,  French-beans,  cabbage,  walnuts,  mufhrooms, 
&c.  fhouid  inllantly  be  made  felony,  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  :  or, .certainly,  we  (hall  all  be  poifon- 
ed  i  and  the  pen  of  Junius  will  again  be  drawn  to 
prove,  that  the  king  and  the  minilters,  by  the,  neg¬ 
lect  of inch  an  alt,  are  clearly  intending  to  deftroy 
the  whole  nation,  by  tolerating  pickled  cucumbers, 
in  ordei  to  have  no  more  oppofttion  from  the  beef 
fte.'.k  and  chop  patriots.  For,  fhouid  this  pre¬ 
vention  of  podoning  be  neglehted,  will  it  not  be  a 
to. era*. i on  to  all  oylmen  to  deftroy  the  faithful  fub- 
jects  of  his  ma  dly,  and  even  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
population  fo  rapidly  encreafes  ?  and,  may  not  this 
toleration  o^  eating  pickles  be  one  great  caufe  of 
depopulating  thekingdom?  For  the  toleration  of  the 
dilfencers  confciences  hath  certainly  been  that  of 
;  deilroying  religion  ? 

The  doblor  then  tells  us,  “they  are  furprifed  that 
fuch  meals  fhouid  rife  in  their  ftornachs,  with  fla¬ 
tulence,  four  and  bitter  hiccups,  and  eructations/5 
i  To  befure,  they  and  their  friends  too  mu  ft  be  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  at  the  rifmg  of  thefe  things  in  their  fto- 
|  machs,  after  they  had  poifoned  all  thole  who  ate 
i  them:  but,  however,, there  is  an  antidote.  For  “they 
:  keep  them  down  with  a  fufticient  quantity  of  wine, 
or  fometimes  a  dram,  otherwife  they  would  he 
i  troubled  with  them  all  the  time  of  digeftion/5 
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.And  is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  averting  the  effects  of 
poilonous  things,  by  keeping  them  down  in  the  fto- 
roach?  New  in  the  manner  of  cure.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  this  deadly  account  of  poifon*  1  have  known 
many  a  man  to  proceed  in  a  continual  life  of  it  to 
fouricore  years,  without  being  worle  in  health,  and 
die  ot  old  age  at  lad.  And  notwithftanding  “thefe 
fharp,  harfh,  hot,  inflamatory  things  are  forced 
om  of  the  ftomach  into  the  blood,”  there  they  have 
remained  or  paffed  off  without  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  or  any  difeafe  whatever.  Now  comes  another 
jer  of  miftaken  mortals.  ct  Tlx*re  are  others  whole 
p retentions  to  plain  diet  may  feem  better  founded  ; 
but  who  neverthelefs  eat,  and  are  fond  of  things 
unwholefome,  and  are  very  unfit  for  men  of  le den¬ 
tary  lives.  Such  as  faked  and  fmoaked  fiefli  and- 
fifn  of  all  kinds,  hams,  tongues,  heavy  flour  pud¬ 
dings,  toafted  cheefe,  &c.  all  which  are  of  luch 
hard  and  inch  (Tollable  texture,  that  they  never  dif- 
folve  well  m  the  ftomach  of  a  ploughman.”  Sorne- 
of  thefe,  1  am  perfuaded,  do  very  feldom  diffolve 
in  the  ftomach  of  a  ploughman  ;  fuch  as  fait  filh, 
hams  and  tongues;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they 
fo  very  feldom  get  into  -them.  But  if  bacon  and 
heavy  -flour  puddings,  and  toafted  cheefe,  in  a 
Welch  man’s  ftomach  particularly,  do  never  dif- 
folve  well,  it  ieems  very  Angular  that,  being  as . 
healthy  as  a  ploughman,  fhould  have  become  a ; 
proverb.  And,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  this  ana¬ 
thema  of  toafted  cheefe  is  egregioufly  antipatriotic 
in  the  author  of  the  differtation  :  and  may  heaven 
defend  him  from  the  rage  of  the  Curnbro  Britons; 

yihould  he  ever  re-vi fit  his  native  land. 

The  dotftor  fays,  ct  that  the  fame  fait,  feafoning 
and  Imoke  which  harden  and  preferve  them  from 
putrefaction  before  they  are  eaten,  keep  them  from 
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diffolution  afterwards;  fo  that  they  never  are  di« 
geded  at  all  ;  nor  is  it  pofdble  that  any  good  nou- 
rifhment  fhould  ever  come  from  them.”  And 
then,  he  adds,  “thefalts  which  keep  them  from  dif¬ 
folution,  are,  indeed,  melted  in  the  inteftinai  jui¬ 
ces,  and  get  into  the  blood,  producing  in  the  bed 
conflitutions,  thofe  rettery  or  fcaly  eruptions  com¬ 
monly,  but  very  erroneoudy,  called  the  feurvy, 
which  is  quite  another  kind  of  difeale.” 

Now  if  the  falts  dilTolve,  which  hinder  the  dif¬ 
folution  of  the  meat,  why  does  not  the  latter  dif- 
folve,  when  that  hindrance  is  gone  ?  I  fancy,  on 
an  examination  of  the  inteftinal  d'ifcharge,  it  will 
be  found,  that  no  fnch  indiffoluble  texture  is  to  be 
found.  If  it  be  impojfible  for  fuch  food  to  produce 
goodtfourijhmeni,  what  is  it  that  makes  thole  who  eat  it 
fo  ftrong,  healthy  and  laborious  ?  and  if  thefe  fa  Its 
produce  tetters,  fcaly  eruptions  and  the  itch,  all  the 
world  are  miffaken  in  their  opinions.  For  inch  dif- 
eafes  are  known  to  be  mod  frequent  where  oatmeal 
and  vegetables  are  the  mod  general  diet;  and  lead 
among  thofe  who  live  on  faded  meats.  And  the 
doftor  may  red  perfuaded,  44  that  the  bad  health 
of  country  people,  and  their  children’s  ricketty 
heads  and  limbs,  big  and  hard  bellies,55  are-»<?/  only 
not  brought  on  by  fait  and  fmoked  meats,  but  be- 
caule,  having  nothing  but  vegetables  to  eat,  thefe 
ferment  in  their  ftornachs  into  thofe  violent  acidi¬ 
ties,  which,  paffing  into  the  blood,  through  want 
of  animal  food  to  correct  them,  prevent,  by  their 
power  of  didolving  the  ofiific  matter,  the  bones  from 
acquiring  their  natural  firmnefs  ;  and  keep  them  in  a 
loft  and  cartilaginous  fubftance.  Of  conlequence 
their  heads,  and  joints  do  neceffarily  encreafe, 
and  their  limbs  bend  under  them.  And  that  the 
bed  cure  for  fuch  diforders  is  a  regimen  of  animal 
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food,  faked  or  unfalted,  is  well  known.  Here,  I 
apprehend,  the  dodtor  is  new  in  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  in  this  inhance  of  tetters  and  rickets. 

I  have  great  reaion  alfo  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
faked,  dried,  i'moked,  and  pickled  meats  have  not 
only  no  bad  e.fredt  in  gouty  ftomachs:  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  beneficial.  Dr.  Warner 
relates  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
greatly  alleviated  in  the  pains,  and  had  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  paroxyfms  protra&ed  and  health  remark¬ 
ably  preferved  to  the  age  of  feventy-three,  by  eat¬ 
ing  fait  beer  for  dinner  and  fupper  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week.  He  mentions  others,  and  his  own 
experience,  alfo,  that  fuch  food  is  beneficial  to  the 
gouty.  And  1  who  have  had  the  gout  for  twenty-two 
years,  have  found  the  fame  to  be  true  and  frequently  a 
particular  defirefor  fait  and  fmoked  meats:  and!  have 
received  much  fervice  from  tHera,  when  I  perceived 
a  peculiar  uneafy  fenfation  inmyftomach,  which  did 
not  proceed  from  hunger.  And  the  reafon  for  this 
good  effect  of  fuch  aliment  in  ftomachs  which  ge¬ 
nerate  acidities,  is  this.  The  fait,  in  meats,  retards 
the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  vegetables,  as 
it  does  the  putrefadtion  of  animal  fubftances,  which 
frefh  meat  does  not  do.  And  by  thefe  means,  the 
vicious  effects,  which,  without  fuch  food,  are  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  ftomach,  are  much  lefs  in  quanti¬ 
ty;  and  the  fits  of  the  gout  lefs  violent  than 
when  it  is  totally  difufed,  or  too  long  declined. 
And  it  is  manifeft  alfo,  that  ft  a  men,  and  thole 
who  feed  the  moft  on  fuch  faked  diet,  are  the 
molt  confpicuouOy  free  from  gouty  complaints. 

Befides  the  preceding,  there  is  another  capital; 
miftake  many  people  fall  into,  who,  in  other  re-|i 
fpecfs,  are  very  moderate  in  their  diet.  It  is,  that 
the  flefh-meat  they  eat  is  always  over  done,  if  boil- 
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too  much  the  juices  are  loft”  Not  if  they  eat  the 
broth,  good  dodor.  “  If  over-roafted,  fried  or 
broiled  the  action  of  the  fire,  continued  too  long, 
changes  the  mild  animal  flefn  into  fomething  of 
another  quality  *,  the  fat  is  made  bitter  and  rancid, 
which  fire  will  always  do  by  the  fweetefl  oyl ;  and 
the  fcortched  omfide  of  the  lean,  dry  and  acrimo¬ 
nious.55  If  fire  be  applied  till  it  make  fweet  oyi 
bitter,  it  mud,  like  the  vedal  fire  be  kept  eter¬ 
nally  burning *,  unlefs,  the  dodor  hath  difeo- 
vered  a  method  of  over-rcafting  and  broiling  oyl. 
Then,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
ififue.  But  frying  oil  will  never  make  it  bitter  •,  for 
frying  is  but  boiling  oil.  And  now  I  find  that  Jer¬ 
ry  Sneak  is  both  in  and  out  in  his  judgement.  For, 
when  he  refolves  to  eat  no  more  fat  flaps  of  dioukb 
ers  of  mutton  he  is  right  •,  and  when  he  infifts  on 
having  a  bit  cf  the  brown  he  is  egregiouily  miftakeri. 

From  the  preceding  'premiles  the  doctor  draws 
this  conclufion.  “  The  lefs,  therefore,  all  fiefli 
meat  undergoes  the  power  of  the  fire,  the  milder 
and  wholefomer  it  is.55  As  if  meat  cannot  be  drelled 
too  little,  becaufe  it  may  be  drefled  too  much*,  or 
that  a  man,  to  avoid  the  fcorching  of  a  glafs-houfe, 
mud  run  into  the  winter’s  cold  of  NovaZembla  ? 

Flowever,  the  dodor  “  does  not  mean  by  this  to 
recommend  the  cufloms  of  Canibals  and  Tartars, 
who  eat  raw  fiefh :  or  beads  of  prey,  that  devour 
animals  alive.”  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not 
recommend  to  Enojifhmen  the  a  (dual  eating  of  one 
another,  as  the  Canibals  do  ;  becaufe  they  perform 
the  deed  of  metaphorically  devouring  one  another 
1  with  admirable  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  which  feems 
to  be  fufficient  without  the  other.  As  to  the  N 
i  Tartars,  I  do  not  find  that  they  do  eat  flefh  raw. 
But  that  they  drefs  it  between  their  backfides  and 
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the  horfe ;  which,  as  it  effectually  prevents  the  ran¬ 
cidity,  bitternefs  and  btirning,  I  am  furprized,  the 
doctor  does  not  recommend  this  method  as  the 
mod  effectual  in  preventing  the  mii'chiefs  which 
arife  from  our  manner  of  cooking.  Befides,  were 
horfe-fiefh  heartily  recommended  to  our  young 
macaroni  voluptuaries,  the  fafhion  might  ipread 
and  leffen  the  price  of  beef.  So  that  the  labourer 
might  then  be  enabled  to  purchafe  a  little  of  the 
latter.  But  he  adds,  tc  it  may  be  obferved,  the 
Tartars  are  free  from  our  difeafes,  and  the  beads 
amazingly  drong  and  vigorous.5’  Why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan,  who  condemns  thofe  phyficians,  that 
dare  not  to  fpeak  the  plain  truth  to  their  patients, 
become  guilty  of  this  criminal  referve  ;  and  not 
boldly  pronounce,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  ends  of  right  regimen  in  diet,  they  fhould  eat 
their  meat  raw,  at  lead,  if  not  alive  l  Why  will 
hediminilli  the  bed  qualities  of  meat  by  dreffing  it 
a  little  ?  fhould  not  he  have  gone  through  ditch* 
who  goes  fo  far  ?  and  have  totally  demolifhed  our 
midakes  and  chridian  prejudices  in  eating. 

The  next  thing  is,  u  that  men,  being  bom 
to  devour  mod  of  the  fruits  and  animals  of  the 
earth  and  water,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fu-bdances  in  his 
food.  The’ animal,  tending  fpontaneoudy  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  vegetable  correcting  that  tendency 
from  going  too  far.  Thus,  from  the  due  mixture 
of  both  qualities,  refults  that  neutral  property, 
equally  didant  from  acid  as  alkali,  that  is  effen- 
tially  ncceffary  to  produce  good  blood.”  This  is 
certainly  a  true  obfervation,  and  is  new  in  Dr* 
Cadogan,  from  his  having  not  leen,  or  not  remem¬ 
bered^  a  certain  book,  which  I  could  name. 
However,  it  feems  to  be  not  a  little  new  alfo,  that 
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the  doctor  fliould  fo  foon  forget  what  he  himfelf 
hath  laid,  For,  if  a  neutral  property,  equally  diftant 
from  add  as  from  alkali,  be  effentially  neceffary 
to  produce  good  blood,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
capres  with  boiled  mutton,  and  pickles  with  chops, 
and  fteaks,  are  the  worft  of  poifons  ?  1  durft  to 
fvvear,  that,  from  this  falutary  effeCl,  of  mixing 
thele  poifonous  acids  with  flefh  meat,  it  hath  really 
happened,  that  all  the  tradefmen,  which  they  killed, 
are  dill  alive  and  healthy.  I  leave  the  doCtor  to 
reconcile  his  own  contradiction,  that  what  is  ejfen- 
tially  necejfdry  to  health  is  the  worft  of  poifon . 

And  now  the  dodor  fays,  44  that  the  neceffity  of 
|  this  mixture  is  fo  manifefl,  that  whoever  will  ob- 
ferve  attentively  may  fee,  whenever  either  of  thefe 
prevails  in  the  body,  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  tendency 
i  and  longing  for  things  of  the  other  lort,  as  well 
i  as  pleafing  fenfation  in  the  palate  and  ilofnach, 
I  when  they  are  taken  as  plainly  indicate  the  natural 
I  want.5’  And  then,  after  giving  inftances  of  this 
i|  truth,  he  adds,  44  we  ought  to  learn  from  all  this 
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to  attend  deligently  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and 
ballance  the  mixture  with  due  proportion,  not 
only  that  our  vitals  may  have  the  lefs  labour  in 
preparing  and  making  our  juices  fit  for  nourish¬ 
ment:,  but  to  prevent  the  difeafes  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  predominancy  of  either.55  And  thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  pickles^  which  are  the  worft  of  all  potfons 
are,  at  length,  become  neceffary  for  the  making 
of  our  juices  fit  for  nourifhment ,  and  to  prevent 
difeafe.  And  this,  I  hope,  is  an  irrefragable  in- 
flan  ce  of  being  new  in  confillency  of  opinion. 

We  are  now  cometo^his  obfervation, 44  that  the 
error  of  mens  diet,  in  every  clafs  of  life,  is,  that 
the  acid,  crude,  and  auflere  almofl  always  abound  ; 
not  that  they  do  not  eat  frefh  meat  enough,  but 
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they  lpoil  it  in  the  preparation  and  cooking,  chang¬ 
ing  its  animal  nature  into  fomething  worfe  than 
vegetable,  taking  off  entirely  all  its  tendency  to 
diffolution  and  putrefadlion  by  faking,  fmokeing, 
pickling,  potting  and  preferving  things,  that,  in 
their  own  fimple  nature,  would  foon  corrupt  and 
diffolve  but,  by  xhefe  preparations,  are  hardened 
and  embalmed  to  keep  for  years,  like  mummies,” 
In  reading  this  paffage  there  arofe  in  me  a  flight 
fufpicio'n  of  the  fade,  whether  moft  men’s  diet,  in 
every  clafs  of  life,  do  really  confift  of  thefe  faked 
Ifrioked,  pickled,  potted,  preferved  things.  On 
this  account  I  made  a  pretty  -  exact  enquiry  into 
the  markets  and  fnops  of  this  great  city  ,  and  I 
found,  on  the  moil  moderate  calculation,  that 
there  is,  at  leak,  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity 
weekly  confumed  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb, 
pork,  poultry,  game  and  fiffi,  to  fay  nothing  of 
venifon  and  turtle,  that  is  ufed  of  all  the  failed, 
fmoked,  pickled,  potted,  and  preferved  fidh- 
mears  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  faking  of  fkftf  for  a 
few  days  harden  it  to  mummy,  which  I  think 
is  not  the  cafe.  I  cannot,  therefore,  reconcile 
how  the  error  of  moft  mens  diet,  in  everv  clafs  of: 
life,  can  confift  in  eating  fuch  things,  which  do 
not  confift  of  more  than  one  part  in  a  thoufand  of 
the  fkfh -meat  which  they  eat.  Nor  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  from  thefe,  the  acid  crude  and  auftere  do  fo 
abound,  in  their  ftomachs. 

As  this  is  the  fecond  or  third  time  that  Dr.  Ca~ 
dogan  hath  denounced  thole  mifehiefs,  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thefe  kinds  of  meats,  1  was  determined 
to  afeenain  the  raft,  by'  experiment,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  the  nature  of  thefe  meats  were  really i 
changed  into  thefe  fome things  worfe  than  vegetable:* 
I  concluded  that  beef  could  not,  ffv  potting,  be  fo 
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hardened  as  mummy,  without  troubling  myfelf  to 
make  an  experiment:  and  therefore,  1  put  pieces  of 
ham,  falted  beef  and  pickled  pork,  into  warm 
water  in  feveral  vefiels,  and  by  changing  the  water 
extracted  the  fairs.  The  animal  fubftance  became 
foft,  and  foon  putrified,  like  frefh  meat.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  I  found  that  thefe  fairings, 
fmokings,  pickiings  and  prefer. vings  had  not 
changed  the  animal  nature  into  fomething  world 
than  vegetable  •,  but  that  they  had  abfolutely  pre- 
ferved  it,  in  its  native  tendency  4:0  diffolution  and 
putrefaction  ;  and  that  they  were  neither  hardened 
nor  embalmed,  but  as  all  other  things  are,  which, 
by  being  dried,  lofe  their  foftnefs,  by  evaporation, 
and  recover  it  again  by  humidity.  And,  to  fay 
the  truth,  fait  is  the  bell  prefervative  of  foftnefs 
in  meat,  if  we  take  wholefomenefs  along  with  it, 
Becaufe  fait  is  continually  attracting  the  aqueous 
particles  from  the  air.  And  thefe  I  apprehend  keep 
things  moift. 

And  now  I  will  boldly  fay,  that  the  ftomach 
will  dilfolve  the  falts,  becaufe  the  dodtor  hath 
already  faid  it.  And  if  Dr.  Cadogan  would  be  fo 
kind  as  to  afk  his  cook,  whether  fait  beef,  pickled 
fork,  and  hams  will  have  a  tendency  to  putrify, 
by  being  kept  fome  time  after  they  are  boiled,  fhe 
will  anfwer  him  in  the  affirmative.  And  if  he  him- 
felf  will  only  once  eat  ham  or  ialt  meat,  &c.  and  look 
backwards  not  beyond  the  ken  of  his  nofe ,  when  he 
comes  from  a  certain  place,  he  will  find  that  animal 
food,  both  by  nalai  and  occular  demonftration,  hath 
not  loft  its  tendency  to  diffolution  and  putrefaction, 
by  being  falted,  and  that  nothing  of  the  hardnefs 
of  a  mummy  doth  then  remain  in  it.  a 

As  to  the  true  effeCts  of  faked  meat  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  that  experiment  feems  to  be  beft  made 
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by  thole  who  mod  generally  are  fed  on  it.  And 
thefe  are  feamen,  who  live  on  little  elfe,  in  long 
voyages.  And  here  it  feems  pretty  plain,  that 
fuch  food  doth  not  lofe  its  tendency  to  dihbludon 
and  putrefadlion.  For,  as  Dr.  Codogan  lays, 
“  fuch  men,  when  afflidted  with  the  fcurvy,  will 
have  a  moll  Itrong  defire  and  longing  for  things  of 
the  other  fort  ;  and  when  they  reach  the  land,  will 
eat  the  firll  common  grafs,  they  can  come  at,  with 
more  avidity  than  a  horfe  or  an  ox,  and  be  per¬ 
fectly  cured  by  it.5’  Now,  as  the  dodlor  does, 
fo  do  all  others  alfo,  apprehend  that  the  real 
fcurvy  arifes  from  a  putrefadlive  caufe  ;  that  thefe 
failors  have  the  fcurvy,  from  eating  falted  meat; 
that  fuch  meat  does  dillblve  and  putrify  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  is  not  as  hardened  as  mummy. 

To  this  is  added,  “  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  made  difhes,  thefalts,  fpices,  .hot  herbs 
and  acids,  with  which  they  are  feafoned  and  com¬ 
pounded,  preferve  and  harden  them,  to  keep  for 
ever;  the  fauces  and  gravies  they  fwim  in,  have 
the  fame  effedl  as  fo  much  pickle.” 

It  is  true,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  and  of 
all  other  things,  if  a  phyfician  chafes  to  fay  it:  for 
there  exifts  no  law  to  forbid  him.  But  faying  a 
thing  may  not  make  it  to  be  what  it  is  faid\ 
faying  and  doing  are  two  things.  John  Moody 
faid  of  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  mailer  can  taak 
floutly  too  fometimes;  but  he  canna  baud  it;  he 
canna  baud  it.  For  example,  fhouid  any  one  fay, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  is  miltaken  in  the  fubject  on 
which  he  writes,  will  the  dodlor  allow,  that  luch  a 
faying  makes  it  true  ?  I  fhall  not  wait  for  an  an- 
fwer,  after  having  given  this  infallible  evidence, 
that  faying  things  does  not  make  them  true , 
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As  it  is  my  rule  to  prefer  experiment  to  aflertion* 
for  afcertaining  the  truth  of  ail  things  phyfically 
examinable,  I  applied  to  a  great  man’s  cook,  to 
know  if  made- difhes  were  fo  hardened  as  to  keep  for 
ever .  Zounds,  replied  the  cook,  thefe  would  be 
made  difhes ,  indeed,  and  well  made  too,  that  would 
keep  for  ever.  This  would  be  a  great  laving  of 
money  to  my  lord,  and  of  great  trouble  to  me.  Fray 
fir,  faid  he,  be  fo  kind  as  to  follow  me  into  the 
pantry,  which  I  did.  There,  faid  he,  are  difhes 
made  but  two  days  fince  ;  do  you  fee  them  ?  Yes, 
faid  I,  and  fmell  them  too.  Well  then,  faid  he, 
do  you  imagine  that  thofe  difhes,  which  ftink  al¬ 
ready,  will  keep  found  for  ever  ?  But,  pray  where 
i  did  you  get  this  Arrange  opinion?  in  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
:  moil  incomparable  differtation  on  the  gout,  faid  I. 

,  And  will  you,  fir,  faid  he,  quote  his  authority  in 
cookery  to  a  cook  ?  if  he  knows  no  more  of  his 
own  profeflion  than  he  does  of  mine,  the  lord  help 
his  patients.  And  then,  by  god’s  bleffing,  they  may 
be  cured.  Why,  fir,  I  have  read  his  book,  and  if 
any  one  will  prove  him  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 
for  three  whole  pages,  I  will  agree  that  made  difhes 
arefo  hardened  as  to  keep  for  ever.  A  plague  on 
his  faucing,  pickling,  potting,  faking,  hardening  and 
keeping  for  ever,  together  with  his  reflections  on  our 
making  all  difhes  of  the  fame  take,  and  degrading 
the  molt  noble  of  all  arts.  Had  1  the  keeping  of 
l him,  I  would  hold  him  tight  to  his  own  raw  meat, 
or  fo  pickle  him,  that  he  fhould  never  more  want 
a  fecond  prefervation.  And  1,  faid  the  butler,  who, 
i entered  at  that  minute,  would  keep  him  to  his 
I  finall  beer  and  water:  and  I  fancy  we  fhould  foon 
bring  him  to  repentance  and  a  better  way  of  think - 
ling,  refpe&ing  made  difhes  and  good  wine. 
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1  think  there  needs  no  further  proof  that  thefe  fak¬ 
ed,  fmoked,  pickled  potted  meats,  and  madedifhes 
are,  “  in  a perijhable  date  •”  and  therefore,  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  will  only  order  them,  not  to  be  eaten  be¬ 
fore  they  are  putrid,  “  they  may  furnifh  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  good  blood  ,and  diifolve  in  the  domach.” 

“  The  nature  of  mod  chronic  difeafes,  and  their 
firft  fymptoms,  heartburn,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
plainly  fhew,  fays  the  doctor,  the  original  caufe  to 
be  an  acid  crudity,  prevailing  in  the  juices,  producing 
coagulations,  concretions  and  obdrudions  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  many  may  be  furprifed  at  this,  and 
fay,  it  cannot  be  *,  for,  though  they  have  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes,  they  take  little  or  no  acids :  but  there  are 
many  things  they  take  that  are  acefcent,  that  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  acid,  efpecially  by  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach.  This  they  are  not  aware  of  ^  but  they 
are,  in  their  nature,  much  more  prejudicial  than 
things  already  four.  For,  befides  that  people  take 
not  thefe  in  any  quantity,  the  acefcent  never  be¬ 
comes  foui;,  but  by  the  ad  of  fermentation,  which 
being  raifed  in  the  fiomach,  where  it  ought  never 
to  happen,  produces  drange  tumults,  wind,  va¬ 
pour,  gas,  that  is,  that  fume  arifing  from  ferment¬ 
ing  liquors,  which  has  been  known  fometimes  to 
kill  at  a  ftroke.”  if  this  account  of  the  gas  be  new, 
in  the  dodor,  it  mud  be  either  that  he  hath  not 
read  or  hath  forgotten  a  book,  printed  about  feven- 
teen  years  ago.  And  then  after  enumerating,  “fweets 
of  every  kind,  puddings,  cakes,  padry,  creams, 
confedions,  £dV.  every  thing  made  of  dour,  efpe¬ 
cially  fermented/'  he  comes  to  fay,  “  bread,  in 
particular,  fo  far  from  being  the  wholefome  thing 
many  imagine,  is  not  only  un wholefome,  by  its 
acefcency,  but  by  the  drong  ferment  it  contains  , 
when  ever  it  predominates,  it  forces  into  fermen¬ 
tation 
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Nation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  that  it  meets  with 
in  the  Aomach. 

The  doctor  fays,  in  this  paffage,  that  things 
acefcent,  are  more  prejudicial  than  things  already 
four.  Bread  is  one  of  thefe  acefcent  things,  and 
pickles  are  things  already  four,  and  incapable  of 
further  fermentation  j  and  thus  it  fairly  follows,  by 
the  doftor’s  logic,  that  bread  is  worfe  than  the 
worft  of  poifons.  And  as  this  is  the  cafe  with  all 
things  made  of  flour,  I  humbly  apprehend  all  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  at  leaf!:, 
of  tillage,  Aiould  be  abolished  by  law ;  and  the 
farmers  and  monopolizers  of  corn  be  encouraged, 
by  aft  of  parliament,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  it| 
-and  tillage  be  permitted  for  exportation  only,  in 
order  to  demolifh  our  enemies,  by  giving  them 
good  bread  in  plenty,  and  in  cheapnefs  ;  whilA  the 
Englifh  labourer  lives  in  health  and  fullnefs  on 
tether  *  without  having  bread  to  eat,  which  is  now 
well  nigh  the  cale.  It  feems  ftrange  alfo,  that  thefe 
acefcent  things,  which  never  become  four  but  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  fhould  produce  fuch  a  world  of  mifehiefg 
by  turning  to  that  acidity,  “  when  from  a  due 
mixture  of  itjs  quality,  with  meat,  which  tends  to 
putrefaction,  that  natural  property  refults  equally 
diAant  from  acid  ahd  alkali,  which  is  neceflary  to 
produce  good  blood.5’  And  now,  adieu  thou  AafF 
of  life,  thou  art  become  rotten,  and  can  A  afford 
us  no  longer  a  fupport.  And  yetCelfus,  who,  as 
Bobadil  fays  of  Solomon,  was  a  pretty  fellow  for 
his  time,  does  really  fay,  that  bread  is  the  molt 
nutritious  of  all  food.  / 

“  But  the  bread  particularly  bad,  as  Dn  Cadogan 
is  afraid,  is  the  bread  of  London,  partly  by  being 
robbed  of  its  bran,  which,  in  fome  degree,  would 
foftm  and  correft  it :  but  chiefly  by  having  in  it, 
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bdides  its  ufual  ferment,  a  great  quantity  of  four 
allum,  moil  abfurdiy  added,  to  make  it  unnatu¬ 
rally  white.”  1  have  always  heard,  and  do  Hill  be¬ 
lieve,  that  bran  is  harder  than  flour-,  and  I  humbly 
prefume,  that  it  is  quite  new,  that  hard  things 
ihould  make  foft  ones  fofter.  The  experiment,  in 
the  note,  in  order  to  prove  that  bread  will  force  into 
fermentation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  although  in 
this  experiment  it  be  mixed  with  water  alone ^  is  too 
curious  not  to  be  enquired  into. 

“  Whoever  requires  a  proof  of  this,  fays  Dr. 
Cadogan,  may  have  it  by  the  following  experiment. 
Put  a  common  toad  into  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  let 
it  fland  fix  or  eight  hours  near  the  fire,  fo  as  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  the  human  flomach,  and  it  will 
be  four  as  vinegar.”  This  experiment  I  made,  and, 
as  the  dodor  fays  truely,  “  that  acefcents  never  be¬ 
come  four  but  by  the  ad  of  fermentation I  ex- 
pedled  that  phenomenon  would  be  the  firfl,  when 
paffing  through  the  vinous  to  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation,  it  would  become  vinegar.  No  fuch  ebulli¬ 
tion  appeared,  no  vinegar  was  produced  ;  but  the 
fluid,  by  the  heat  of  98  degrees,  by  Farenheit’s 
thermometer,  which  is  fourteen  degrees  hotter  than 
the  hotted  day  this  year,  was  well  nigh  evaporated. 
And  in  this  manner  I  was  repeatedly  difappointed. 

Driven  to  this  didrefs,  1  repaired  to  my  friend,  a 
quaker,  who  is  reckoned  an  excellent  chemid,  and 
as  faithful  an  operator,  as  any  in  England.  I  re-; 
lated  to  him  my  procedes  and  my  mifcarriages,  and 
fliewed  him  the  dodor’s  differcation.  Friend,  faidi 
he,  neighbour  Cadogan  hath  made  a  frhall  midakeiri 
this  matter.  That  is  my  opinion  alfo,  faid  I.  Pray.! 
what  may  it  be  ?  why  friend  faid  he,  he  hath  been  decef 
ved  by  the  allum,  and  the  acid  of  theyead,  which  the 

water  hath  extraded  from  the  bread.  If  any  wate 
*  •  couk 
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could  remain  unevaporated  in  an  open  veflel,  after  fo 
long  an  application  of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat ; 
for  thee  knoweft,  that  the  double  fermen¬ 
tation,  which  can  alone  make  vinegar,  is  the  work 
of  days  and  not  of  hours,  fo,  friend,  fays  he,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fingle  circumftance  of  producing  vine¬ 
gar,  neighbour  Cadogan’s  experiment  is  a  good  one* 
and  performed  in  a  mafterly  manner.  I  underftood 
my  friend,  and  was  Satisfied  without  further  ex¬ 
periment. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  manner  done  the 
bread’s  bufinefs,  returns  to  the  feafonings,  ftuffings, 
force  meats,  and  compound  fauces,  and  fays,  GC  in 
this  light,”  that  is  of  bread,  “  moft  forts  of  them 
imift  be  confidered.”  What  a  deal  of  poifon  doth 
mortal  man  devour !  furely  we  have  been  all  long 
fince  dead  and  did  not  know  it,  till  Dr.  Cadogan 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  inform  us  of  it.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  fluctuating  is  human 
fcience,  at  lead,  in  phyflc.  For,  thefe  very  things, 
which  within  four  pages  before  did  prejerve  and 
; harden  made  difhes  like  mummy,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  for  ever,  do  now  force  all  fermentable  things 
I  into  fermentation  ;  and  which  fermentation  hath 
!  hitherto  been  deemed,  by  all  chemifts,  to  be  an 
ad  of  folution.  In  tour  pages,  therefore,  either 
all  thefe  things  are  changed  in  their  nature,  or  the 
dodor  in  his  opinion,  which  is  a  ftrong  argument 
of  confiflency.  I  remember  another  dodor,  who 
fomewhere  fays,  that  the  college  of  phyficians  and 
the  royal  fociety  have  thought  proper  to  change  the 
places  of  the  heart  and  liver.  But  the  former  change, 
I  believe,  is  new. 

jl  And  now  come  we  to  the  bane  of  all ;  for,  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadogan,  “but  the  greatefl:  acefcent,  or  rather 
i  bane  of  all,  high  or  low,  rich  or  otherwife,  who- 
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ever  they  are  that  take  it  conflantly,  is  wine™ 
Wine  produces  more  dileafes  than  all  the  other 
caufes  put  together.”  We  have  already  feen  that 
fickles  are  the  worft  of  poifon,  that  bread  is  ft  ill 
worfe ,  and  now  we  fee  that  wine  is  worfe  than  that. 
Where  will  this  graduation  of  banefulnefs  extend  it- 
felf?  furely  this  is  new  in  degrees  ofcomparifon  and 
excefs  of  poifon,  and  affords  fome  of  the  very  few 
rational  ideas  which  Dr.  Cadogan  was  in  hopes  of 
giving  to  mankind,  which  they  moft  affuredly  had 
not,  till  he  undertook  the  talk,  and  hath  perform¬ 
ed  it  fo  (incerely.  Notwitliftanding  this  opinion 
of  the  dodtor’s,  Hoffman  pofitively  afferts,  that  he 
hath  found  beer  more  productive  of  the  gout  than 
wine.  Thofe,  who  drink  beer  in  this  country, 
are  as  gouty  as  the  wine  drinkers  *,  and  cyder  abun¬ 
dantly  produces  that  difeafe,  together  with  another 
which  is  worfe,  the  Devonfhire  cholic.  Shall  I  be¬ 
lieve  Hoffman,  Huxham  and  my  own  eye-fight, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan’s  averment  ?  fome  one  muft  de¬ 
liver  me  from  this  dilemma  ;  for  I  cannot  decide  it. 
If  this  be  true  that  wine  is  fo  mortal  a  bane,  why,  let  the 
importation  of  it  be  prohibited,  in  the  fame  adt  which 
is  to  be  made  againft  pickles.  For  furely  the  lords 
and  commons  will  not  be  fuch  confounded  rogues, 
and  fools  too,  as  to  fuffer  a  longer  importation  of 
wine  to  poifon  themfelves.  For,  otherwife,  I  am 
confident  they  will  not  renounce  the  drinking  of 
it,  on  the  dodlor’s  humane  affertion  of  its  being  fo 
univerfally  baneful.  Were  it  nothing  but  the  beve¬ 
rage  of  patriots  and  the  poor,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but,  in  order  to  kill  them  all,  and  to  encourage  : 
the  drinking  of  it,  they  would  give  a  large  bounty 
on  importation.  For,  does  not  every  true  friend  to 
his  country  affert  that  their  whole  inclination  is  to 
deftroy  the  people  ? 

But,  i 
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But,  to  do  juftice  to  this  opinion  of  the  do<dor, 

I  apprehend  that,  to  make  this  wine  fo  great  a  baney 
his  words  mud:  be  received  in  the  literal  and  drilled 
feni'e,  andit  muft  be  conftantly  taken.  That  is,  from  the 
moment  men  rife  to  the  moment  they  go  to  bed. 
For,  if  it  be  meant  only  at  meals,  i  and  many 
others,  have  been  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons 
who  have  daily  drunk  great  quantities  of  this  bane,  and 
who  lived  to  feventy  or  eighty  years  and  upwards, 
in  good  health  •,  and  who  died,  at  lad,  without  the 
lead  fymptom  of  being  poifoned  j  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  practical  philofopher,  who  knew  the  ufe 
and  value  of  life  better  than  mod  men.  However, 

1  do  allow,  “  with  all  men  that  wine  taken  to  ex- 
cefs  is  hurtful.”  So  I  do  of  fmall  beer,  and  water 
i  too,  and  of  all  we  eat  and  drink,  whether  it  be 
;  beef,  mutton,  veal,  ar  any  thing  in  the  dale  of  ' 
i  the  doctor’s  temperance.  But  then,  I  infid,  that 
a  moderate  quantity  of  them  all  is  good.  And 
(  therefore,  that  wine  under  thefe  terms,  like  every 
other  food  and  potation,  dahds  in  the  fame  predi¬ 
cament.  And  that  thofe  arthritics,  who  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  and  have  been  accudomed  to  its 
daily  ulage,  cannot  quit  it,  but  with  injury  to 
jthemfelves,  unlefs  they  lubditute  fome  more  ge- 
.  nerous  liquor  than  fmall  beer  in  the  place  of  it. 
i And  this  I  fpeak  from  the  opinion  of  the  bed  phy- 
i  ficians,  the  very  befi  excepted,  from  the  experience  of  a 
;j  foberlife  in  myfelf;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  it 
i  in  others :  and,  therefore,  I  keep  to  the  opinion 
i  which  Dr.  Cadogan  condemns,  that  “  a  little  wine 
'  is  wholefome  and  good  for  every  one.” 

Such  being  the  dodlor’s  opinion,  concerning 
pine,  he  compares  thole  who  drink  wine  to  thofe 
vho  take  tobacco  in  fnuff,  and  boldly  aliens, iC  that 
i  he  want  is  equally  habitual  and  unnatural,  in  both 
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cafes.  For,  he  fays,  the  Horn ach  wants  wine  no- 
more  th^n  the  nofe  does  lnuff.  This  hurts  the 
noie  only  *,  the  -other,  accumulating  a  little  indi- 
geition  every  day,  corrupts  all  the  juices  o  the 
body  molt  effentially.55  Does  fnuff  hurt  the  nofe 
cniyy  and  never  get  into  the  ftomach  ?  and  does  a 
little  wine,  by  daily  ufe,  corrupt  even  the  effence 
or  ail  the  juices  of  the  body  ?  what  a  fet  of  (linking 
carcales  are  all  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  otherwise, 
of  this  realm  ?  will  any  man  believe  by  feeing 
their  countenances,  their  adlivity,  their  che?rful- 
neis,  and  every  fymptom  of  health,  that  their 
bodies  do  contain  no  other  thing  than  juices, 
all  of  which  are  moft  effentially  corrupted  ?  I  think  l 
need  not  declare  how  greatmy  opinion  is  of  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  *,  however,  on  this  occafion,  I  (hail  heartily 
a(k  his  pardon  and  continue  to  confide  in  my  nofe, 
rather  than  in  the  dodlor’s  philofophical  affer- 
tion.  And,  as  I  find  by  experience,  that  thefe 
corrupted  people  do  not  (link,  I  confefs  my  diffi¬ 
dence,  at  lealt,  of  the  corrupted  (late  of  their 
juices,  and  of  thefe  terrible  things  which  the  dodlorj 
aferibes  to  the  ufe  of  wine  •,  juft  remarking  once: 
more,  that  the  dodlor  fays,  the  adt  of  ferment  at iom 
is  that  of  hardening  the  fubftances  in  the  ftomach* 
The  nliichiefs  being  pronounced,  the  dodtor 
fays,  whatever,  therefore,  the  advocates  for  a 
little  wine,  every  day,  may  think  or  argue  in  fa-; 
vour  of  it,  they  are  moft  undoubtedly  in  a  very 
great  error  ^  and  it  were  certainly  much  better  and 
fafer  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  get  a  little  merry,  once 
a  week,  drinking  water  only  or  fmall  beer,  at  all 
other  times,  in  which  interval  nature  might  totally 
fubdue  it,  and  recover  entirely.”  And  yet,  id 
contradidiion  to  this,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the 
dodlor  is  moft  undoubtedly  in  a  very  great  error 
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for,  if  wine  be  the  univerfal  bane,  the  doflor 
fays  it  is,  it  is  a  poifon  of  a  very  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture.  Let  us  compare  it  with  other  banes .  Ratfbane, 
for  example  ;  will  a  little  of  that  taken  every  day 
do  more  mifchief  than  a  large  dole  taken  at  once  ? 
opiates  are  banes ,  will  it  be  fafer  to  take  a  large 
dole  on  a  Monday  morning  than  fmall  ones  all  the 
week  long  ?  is  nature  better  enabled  to  iufadue 
their  ill  effects,  when  taken  in  large  quantities, 
than  in  fmall  ?  may  it  not  be  as  weil  (aid,  that  a  por¬ 
ter  can  carry  a  cart-load  of  ftones  at  once,  as  eafitly 
as  by  taking  them  in  feveral  burthens  ?  and  laftly, 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  .of  every  chymilt,  who 
knows  what  fermentatlan  is  and  ot  every  perfon 
whofe  ftomach  is  molt  fubjed*  to  generate, acidities 
from  fermentable  lubltances,  and  particularly  from 
wine,  whether  a  bottle,  taken  at  one  time,  will 
not  produce  a  greater  fenfation  and  quantity  of 
acidity,  both  in  the  ftomach  and  interlines,  than 
the  fame  bottle  divided  into  feven  parts  ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  daily  ?  and  I  will  venture  to 
aver,  that  half  a  pint  may  be  better  taken  every  day, 
at  two  meals,  than  Gne  bottle,  at  any  one  in  a 
!  week  *,  and  that  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  fix 
days  and  nature’s  affillance  to  lubdue  it  and  reco¬ 
ver  intirely,  by  drinking  water  or  fmall  beer. 
Does  not  this  feem  like  a  Monk  preferibing  fin, 
for  the  fake  of  producing  repentance,  in  order  to 
receive  his  pecuniary  rewarcl  more  frequently  by 
repeated  confeffions  ? 

To  the  preceding  it  is  as  peremptorily  fub- 
ipined,  that  water  is  the  only  liquor  nature 
knows  of,  or  hath  provided  for  all  animals  *,  and 
whatever  nature  gives  us,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
is  fafeft  and  bell  for  us.”  I  have  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
I  don,  that  dame  Nature  knows  more  than  the 
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doctor  allows*  and  that  fhe  is  not  fo  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  other  liquors  as  he  afferts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  is  not  milk  a  liquor  l  does  the  old  gentle¬ 
woman  know  nothing  of  that  ?  or,  is  milk  not 
provided  for  animals  ?  And  may  we  not  depend 
that  this  is  fafer  and  better  for  us  than  water  only  ? 
I  have  a  notion,  alfo,  that  the  doctor’s  idea  of  na¬ 
ture  and  mine  may  differ.  For  inltance,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  that  nature  hath  given  us  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes,  and  that  the  juices  of  them  are 
liquors  that  are  not  water. 

Nature  hath  given  to  man  a  palate  to  taffe  and 
approve  of  what  is  ufeful  ;  a  defire  to  preferve- 
thefe  juices,  after  the  time  of  their  ripenefs  is  pail, 
and  the  fruits  are  decayed.  She  hath  given  him 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  obferve,  that  hollow’ 
things  will  hold  fluids,  and  on  that  account  to  put 
fuch  juices  into  them.  She  hath  given  to  thefe- 
fluids,  fo  contained,  a  fpontaneous  fermentative- 
quality,  which  renders  them  fpirituous  and  pre- 
ierves  them  wholefome.  And  ihe  has  given  us- 
third  and  wearinefs,  to  incite  us  to  drink  it.  All 
thefe  things  are  as  much  the  progrefs  of  nature  as 
plants  converting  the  water  and  falls,  which 
they  draw  from  the  earth,  into  the  rich  juices  of 
the  preceding  fruits.  And,  1  hope,  that  it  will  not 
be  difputed,  that  nature  knows  that  we  thinks 
Is  nature  then  fo  ignorant  as  Dr.  Cadogan  afferts  ? 
is  water  the  only  liquor  which  fhe  has  provided 
for  aftl 'animals  ?  as  well  might  lie  fay,  that  grafs 
is  the  only  food  provided  forall  animals;  becaufeall 
the  oramemvorous  are  nouriflied  by  that  grals  and 
con  vert  it  into  another  fubflance  o iflejh,  and  therefore 
that  nature  knows  nothingof  iivzlatteras  an  aliment 
man; asthatfheknowsnootherliquor  than  water, for- 
bccaufe  the  others  are  made  by  vegetable  powers, 

fpon*-  ‘ 
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fpontaneoufly  operating  on  their  own  productions. 
What  a  variety  of  novelty  does  the  dodior  afford 
his  intelligent  readers. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  infatiate  in  his  defire  of 
exhibiting  his  univerjal  knowledge.  For,  having 
given  the  preceding  fpecimens  of  unprecedented 
fcience  in  phyfics,  metaphyfics  and  morality,  Jie 
now  becomes  a  theologifl,  and  comments  on  St. 
Paul  But  frit  he  deviates  from  his  former  afler- 
tion  of  water  being  the  only  liquor  nature  knows, 
and  doubting  fays,  cc  wine,  if  it  be  not  one  of  our 
own  inventions,  was  given  us  as  a  cordial  in  fick- 
nefs,  wearinefs,  forrow  and  old  age  •,  and  a  moll 
falutary  charm  it  would  be  for  moll  of  thefe  evils, 
if  we  did  not  exhauft  its  power  by  daily  ufe;  and 
inftead  of  taking  it  as  fuch,  drink  it  up  as  common 
draught,  in  youth  and  health  to  make  us  mad.” 
How  then  are  the  advocates  for  a  little  wine  fo 
egregioufly  miftaken  ?  And  thus,  this  wine, 
which  the  dodtor  fays  is  the  bane  of  all,  is  become 
a  cordial  and  moll  falutary  charm,  in  ficknefs, 
wearinefs,  forrow,  and  old  age.  Do  thefe  circum- 
ftances  change  the  effence  of  the  liquor  from  being 
poifon,  to  the  mod  falubrious  qualities  ?  by  what 
magic  is  this  furprizing  tranfmutation  accomplifh- 
ed  ?  why,  by  Dr.  Cadogan’s  forgetting  that  he 
hath  faid  one  thing,  and  then,  by  faying  another, 
and  is  not  that  fufficient  ? 

The  dodtor  now  talks  of  the  ill  effects  of  in¬ 
dulgence  in  wine,  in  favour  of  which  no  man  hath 
ever  written  *,  and  fays,  cc  that  men  think  they 
cannot  live  without  a  little  wine  every  day  *,  and 
heir  very  exiftence  depends  upon  it.”  If  they  mean 
hat  they  cannot  live  comfortably  to  themfelves, 
without  a  little  wine,  thofe  men  fay  right,  who 
iave  been  ufed  to  it.  If  they  literally  mean  they 

cannot 
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tannot  exifi, '  they  fay  wrong.  And  when  they  adcf, 
that  their  ftomachs  require  it,  nature  calls  for  it*, 
and  St.  Paul  advifes  it :  They  fpeak  right  alfo,  and 
more  particularly  in  arthritics,  a  little  of  it  mult  be 
good  and  therefore  men  do  not  catch  at  every 
Shadow  of  an  argument  that  favours  their  inclina¬ 
tions.” 

And  now  for  the  comment  on  the  Ev angel iSL 
cc  St.  Paul  advifes  it  as  a  medicine  fometimes  ^ 
but  certainly  not  every  day.”  Bur,  by  the  doctor’s 
permilhon,  let  St.  Paul  fpeak  for  himieif.  i4  Drink 
no  longer  water ,  but  a  little  wine  for  thy  Stomach 
fakey  and  thine  own  infirmities.”  Now  does  the 
faint  advife  a  little  wine  only  as  a  medicine,  fome« 
times ,  when  he  bids  Timothy  drink  no  longer 
water  ?  what  was  there  for  him  to  drink  be.fio.es 
wine,  when  water  was  interdicted  in  a  country  mat 
produced  noother  than  thefe  two  liquor;  for  general 
ufage  ?  St.  Paul,  therefore,isas  much  forgotten  as  Hip- 
pocrates,  Aritseus,  Cel; us,  Sydenham,  M  (grave, 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman  and  others and  the  doctor 
is  equally  new,  by  dint  of  oblivion,  in  divinity 
as  in  phyfic.  For  no  man  furely  can  harbour  a 
Angle  thought  that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  not  read  the 
bible.  And  now  I  will  afk,  if  there  can  be  any> 
man  mad  enough  to  renounce  the  Apoftle  and  believe- . 
in  the  dodtor  of  phyfic.  Credat  ju-daus  non  ego . 

To  this  is  fubjoined.  44  It  will  be  faid,  that, 
many  drink  wine  every  day,  without  gout,  (lone,: 
or  any  difeafe  at  all,  in  confequence  of  it.”  Thei 
dodtor  is  right;  this  hath  been  faid  for  ages,  and 
will  mo  ft  allured  ly  be  faid  again  and  be  true  alfo.|i 
But  l  much  queftion,  whether  that  which  follows,! i 
will  ever  be  faid  by  any  other  phyficianr 
44  I  believe  not  many  who  drink  wine  daily 
or  I  fhould  know  fome  of  them.”  Now  is  there 
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another  dodlor  in  all  Great  Britain  who  knows  no 
one,  without  gout,  ftone  or  other  difeafe  that 
drinks  a  little  wine  every  day  ?  furely  this  dodlor 
is  infectious  to  his  acquaintance,  or  he  has  the 
ftrangeft  fet  of  them  that  ever  man  knew  :  or  does 
he  keep  an  infirmary  and,  living  entirely  among 
his  patients,  renounce  the  intimacy  of  all  thofe 
who  are  in  health  ? 

However,  the  dodlor  adds,  “if  any  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  bear  it  to  old  age,  unhurt,  they  muft  be  very 
adtive  as  well  as  ftrong  to  fubdue  it;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  to  thofe.”  There  the  dodlor  is  right. 
But  will  not  they  have  fomething  to  fay  to  him  ?  will 
they  not  demand  by  what  argument  he  can  juftify, 
that  wine  is  an  univerfal  hane^  when  they  have  lived  for 
fourfcore  years  in  health  and  long  life,  in  a  daily 
and  copious  ufe  of  it  ?  And  I  verily  believe,  if  St. 
Evremond  and  he  fhall  ever  meet  hereafter,  and 
the  philofopher  fhall'not  have  loft  his  old  pleafantry, 
he  will  take  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  regimen 
with  a  fort  of  ridicule.  I  have  heard  that  at  Bath, 
on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  when  an  Irifhman  gave  a 
toaft,  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
King  William  and  St.  Patrick,  the  well  known 
Joye^  Paid — tit — tit- — tit,  drink  to  their  better  acquain¬ 
tance,  my  dear,  they  have  never  feen  one  another 
yet.  So  here  it  goes  to  a  better  acquaintance  for 
Dr.  Cadogan,  that  he  may  know  one  man,  at  leaft* 
without  gout,  ftone,  or  rheumatifm,  who  drinks 
a  little  wine  daily. 

The  dodlor  adts  prudently  to  quit  fuch  fort  of 
folks,  who  will  not  be  fick  with  wine.  For,  as  he  fays, 
“  my  bufinefs  is  with  the  invalids  who  complain , 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  meafure  conftitutions 
with  thofe  above  their  match.”  There  is,  indeed, 
no  buftnefs  for  a  phyftcian  among  the  others  who 
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/ot  complain .  We  are  now  favoured  with  an©- 
jr  fpecimen  of  the  dodor’s  knowledge  in  nature 
.nd  women.  “  Nature,  like  a  true  female,  cries  out 
at  the  firft  violence,  but  fubmits  in  time,  is  recon¬ 
ciled  and  grows  fond  of  the  raviftier.”  This,  I.  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  thole' 
who  incline  to  ravifh  and  to  drink  wine,  as  well  as 
an  exhortation  to  the  ladies  to  be  true  females.  For, 
unlefs  this  comparifon  be  to  illuftrate  the  effedsof 
wine,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that  liquor  to  the 
Itomach,  by  perlilting  in  it,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  meaning.  For  furely,  the  crying  out  at 
the  firft  violence,  the  fubmiffion  and  reconcilement 
by  time,  and  becoming  fond  of  the  ravifher  at 
laft,  can  never  be  arguments  either  to  intimidate  us 
from  drinking,  or  to  abftain  from  either  objed, 
whether  it  be  woman  or  wine,  which  run  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  ?  However,  it  is  new  in  aptitude  of  illus¬ 
tration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  prefers  French  and  Italian 
wines  to  Madeira,  Port,  and  mountain;  and  fo  do 
moft  other  people  refpeding  flavour.  And  then 
he  comes  once  more  “  to  the  repugnancy  to  natural 
digeftion,  and  hardening  every  thing,  which  are 
the  qualities  of  the  ftronger  wines,*9  as  the  dodor 
fays.  But  Sydenham  is  in  favour  of  Spanish  wines 
and  Canary.  And  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan  “thus  have 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  two  of  the  true  primary, 
capital  caufes  of  the  gout,  and  moft  other  chronic 
dileafes;  and  moft  fincerely  wiih,  that  what  I  have 
laid  may  engage  thole  whom  it  moftly  concerns, 
the  gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  of  every 
clafs,  to  obferve,  refled,  and  think  for  themfelves 
upon  the  hints  1  have  thrown  out  •,  in  which  light 
what  I  have  Paid,  muft  be  confidered,  rather  than 
&s  logical  or  as  demonftrative  proof.”  And  here 
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We  find,  that  the  dodtor  is  not  lefs  inconftant  in  hiS 
*wijhes  than  in  his  opinions  *,  for,  in  the  51ft  page 
of  his  differtation,  he  fays,  66  that  not  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  good  living  do  I  wijh  to  addrefs  my- 
felt.55  Why  did  he  not  wifh  it  then ,  and  wifh  it 
now  ?  do  the  advocates  for  good  living  form  no 
part  of  the  gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  of 
every  clafs  ?  However,  let  them  defend  their  good 
living  by  arguments  and  they  are  fafe  from  difeafe. 
I  apprehend  that  either  the  dodtor  had  not  taken 
his  judicious  medicine,  or  that  it  did  not  operate  the 
day  he  wrote  this  paffage,  And  i  am  the  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  this,  becaufe  he  wifhes  to  engage  the 
gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  to  think  for 
themf elves ,  on  the  hints  he  has  thrown  out :  which 
if  they  do,  I  am  apprehenfive  they  will  be  con¬ 
ceived,  indeed,  to  be  as  the  dodtor  fays,  fomething 
die,  rather  than  logical  or  demonfirative  proof  \ 

To  the  antecedent  the  dodtor  adds,  “  I  know  the 
reafoning  and  arguments  may  be  much  improved, 
and  carried  farther,  and  if  I  had  more  leifure  I 
imight  have  attempted  it.55  I  differ  in  this  infiance 
from  the  dodtor.  For  I  verily  believe,  that  no  man 
who  hath  lived,  now  lives,  or  Jhall  live,  either  had, 
has,  or  will  have  the  power  of  carrying  thefe  ar¬ 
guments  and  reafoning  fo  far  as  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
iilone.  And,  therefore,  I  prefume  that  no  leifure 
Will  enable  him  to  exceed  himfelf  in  his  prefent 
performance.  Notwithftanding  this,  fays  he,  “but 
1  am  well  aware  of  the  infurmountable  difficulty 
pf  convincing  men,  againft  their  will,  by  any 
arguments  at  all.”  Here  we  differ  again  ^  for  I 
'uppofe  that  nolition  docs  not  make  arguments  in - 
|  urmountable ,  and  that  great  numbers  have  been, 
tnd  daily  are  convinced,  by  arguments  againft  their 
vi-11,  that  they  fhall  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  And 
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It  feems  not  improbable  that  forne  of  the  arguments 
in  this  enquiry,  may  convince  the  dodor,  without 
any  immediate  ad  of  volition  in  himfelf,  to  aflift 
them. 

The  dodor  having  faid  fo  much  of  his  no  wijhes 
and  his  wifies^  now  declares.  ct  I  chufe,  therefore, 
at  prefent,  to  invite  them  to  felf-convidion,  from 
their  own  obfervations  and  experience.”  Had  he 
not  done  much  better  to  have  left  that  invitation 
alone  ?  “  for  fhouid  they,  as  the  dodor  flatters  him- 
felf,  they  will  find  it  well  worth  their  pains  to  rea- 
fon  a  little  more  than  they  do  with  and  for  them- 
felves.”  May  they  not  renounce  the  differtation. 
And  then,  “  will  it  not  be  a  great  point  gained  for 
them,  if  it  turn  their  milled  opinions  from  all  that 
Imaginary  power  of  reftoring  health  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  fome  of  that  multitude  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  mo  ft  truely  contemptible  medicines,  that 
are  daily  obtruded  on  the  public  with  endlefs  lyes 
to  recommend  them,  by  a  fet  of  the  pooreft,  moft 
ignorant,  and  paltry  rogues  in  the  nation*,  and  en¬ 
gage  their  attention  to  their  own  true  remedy,  a 
right  inftitution  of  life,  in  judging  of  which,  if 
they  find  themfelves  miftaken,  they  may  be  aflift- 
ed  by  men  of  humanity,  fkill,  and  honefty.” 

I  had,  not  long  fince,  the  honour  of  (pending  \ 
an  evening  with  Dr.  Rock,  when,  taking  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan’s  difiertation  from  his  pocket,  he  turned  to 
the  preceding  pafiage,  and  in  a  very  orator-like 
manner  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  company  he 
pronounced  the  following  fpeech. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  William  Cadogan, 
M.  D.  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  treat  me  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  refpeding  both 
himfelf  and  myfelf  as  brothers  of  the  fame  faculty 
of  phyfic.  I  am  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  as  it  may; 
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be  feen  in  print  every  day :  and  by  what  magic  are 
thefe  two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  name,  of  more 
authority  or  importance  than  at  the  end  of  mine  ? 
lie  fays,  that  I  have  milled  the  opinion  of  mankind 
by  an  imaginary  power  of  reftoring  health,  by  a 
multitude  of  moft  ridiculous  and  trucly  contempt* 
jble  medicines,  with  endlefs  lies,  to  recommend 
them.  Now,  how  can  this  dodlor  trucly  fay,  that 
my  medicines  are  of  imaginary  power,  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  unlefs  he  knows  of  what  they 
are  compounded  ?  I  fay  the  fame  of  his  diet ;  and 
there  is  the  word  of  one  M.  D.  againft  another,. 
Does  he  know  the  ingredients  with  which  my  Jefuit 
drops  are  made  ?  from  his  manner  of  writing,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  hehathnot  much  of  the 
Jeluit  in  him.  Does  he  know  the  compofition  of 
my  royal  patent  Electuary  ?  has  that  no  power  of  re¬ 
ftoring  health  in  rheumatifms,  fcurvys,  &c  ?  do  I 
miflead  mankind  by  imaginary  powers  in  that  me¬ 
dicine  ?  I  defy  him  to  meet  me  with  my  patients 
and  to  bring  his  owny  and  then  let  the  world  be 
judge  on  which  fide  the  cures  abound,  and  who 
mi  (leads  ?  it  will  be  then  feen,  alfo,  who  recom* 
mends  himfelf  with  endlefs  lies  in  his  publication, 
i  And  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  is  not  all  that 
truth  which  can  be  wifhed  in  his  advertifement  of 
the  Magnefia,  when  he  calls  it  his  Magnefia . 

Befides,  gentlemen,  1  have  his  majefty’s  royal, 
patent  for  my  Lledtuary  •,  how  then  do  I  obtrude 
my  medicine  on  the  public  ?  he  that  reflects  on  the 
powers  of  that  medicine,  reflects  on  the  patent  of 
his  majefty,  and  confequently  on  the  king  himfelf, 
who  granted  it.  Would  our  moft  gracious  fove- 
reign  have  honoured  me  with  that  diftinguifhed 
mark  of  his  favour,  had  I  been  the  moft  ignorant, 
paltry  rogue  in  the  nation?  The  dodtor might,  I 
think,  have  treated  his  king  with  refpedt,  notwith- 
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Handing  his  contempt  for  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  of 
whom  I  wifli  I  could  fay  he  was  a  worthy  member* 
But  let  the  college  look  to  that.  Thank  heaven* 
he  is  neither  acknowledged  nor  received  into  our 
iraternity,  although  he  advertifeth  as  we  do.  As 
to  my  poverty,  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  rolls  in  his 
chariot  as  well  as  William  Cadogan,  M.  D*  and 
fhould  not  he  have  proved  me  a  lyar  before  he  had 
uttered  an  exprefTion  fo  unbecoming  from  one  M. 
D.  to  another  ? 

But  envy  is  an  infernal  paffion.  I  make  no  com¬ 
panions,  becaufe  comparifons  are  odious.  Yet, 
wherefore  does  Dr.  Cadogan  envy  Dr.  Rock,  his 
fkill  and  fuccefs  in  praftice.  I  have  no  envy  for 
him.  Let  him  live  according  to  his  own  diet,  and 
keep  his  patients  alive  by  it  too  if  he  can.  Let 
me  live  as  I  pleafe  and  cure  my  own  patients  by  my 
own  medicines  *,  and  I  defy  any  prabtitioner,  com¬ 
mon  or  not  common,  in  his  advertifement;  to  fay 
more  of  the  powers  of  his  medicine  than  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  does  of  himfelf.  Even  my  brother  Hill,  no 
common  practitioner,  whom  I  allow  to  excel  me, 
and  all  men,  in  the  great  art  of  writing  an  adver- 
tifement,  but  not  in  that  of  phyfic.  For  when  this  Dr. 
Cadogan  talks  of  engaging  his  readers  attention  to 
their  true  remedy  and  right  inftitution  of  life ,  what : 
does  he  mean  but  that  his  regimen  is  that  only  true  i 
and  genuine  remedy.  And  when  he  fays,  if  in  judging 
they  find  themfelves  unequal  to  the  talk,  they  may 
be  aflifted  by  men  of  humanity,  fkill,  and  honefty, 
who  can  he  mean  but  himfelf  alone  ?  for  fucb  muff 
be  the  meaning  of  one  who  declares  that  mankind 
have  hitherto  moil  afiuredly  not  had  even  a  few  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  of  chronic  difeafes.  And  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  fubmit  to  your  judgement,  which  of  us 
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two  is  the  moil  agreeable  to  Dr.  Cadogan’s  own 
ideas  of  a  real  phyfician.” 

I  confefs  that  this  harangue  was  received  with  too 
unanimous  an  approbation  by  the  whole  company* 
as  containing  muchgood  matter  to  Dr.  Rock’s  pur- 
pofe  of  ipeaking. 


SECTION.  V. 

ee  T  Come  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  to  the  laft 
jL  general  cauie  of  chronic  dileafes,  vexation. 
A  very  fruitful  parent  of  many  bodily  evils,  pro¬ 
ducing  general  difeafes  of  inanition,  much  more 
difficult,  not  only  to  be  cured,  but  relieved,  than 
thofe  we  fuffer  either  from  indolence  or  intempe¬ 
rance  ;  but  as  it  is  not  fo  common  a  caufe  of  the 
gout,  as  the  other  two,  it  may  not  be  neceflary  to 
confider  it  very  minutely  at  prefent.  1  fhall  not, 
i  therefore,  enter  deeply  into  the  regions  of  meta- 
phyfical  conjecture,  nor  run  wild  after  my  own 
conceits,  or  theirs  who  have  gone  before  me,  in 
guefting  at  the  incornprehenfible  union  of  foul  and 
I  body,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  adting  upon  each 
other.”  *  .  .  . 

By  this  palTage  I  find  that  the  doClor  hath  altered 
the  regions  of  metaphyfics,  and  that  they  now  lie 
deeply  under  ground,  and  are  to  be  reached  by 
pioneering,  as  they  formerly  were  by  foaring  high 
n  the  air.  The  next  is,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  intends 
todefiil  from  runing  aftray  after  his  own  conceits  ; 
itleaft,  about  the  incornprehenfible  union  of  foul  and 
pody,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  acting  upon  each 
fther.  And  then,  to  proveit,he  begins  the  next  para- 
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graph,  by  fhewing  what  the  powers  of  the  foul 
are  over  the  body.  New  confiftencv. 

44  The  firfl  immediate  effebt  of  violent  grief,  or 
vexation,  is  to  take  off  the  action  of  the  ftomach 
entirely  ”  And  is  not  this  caufed  by.  feme  power 
of  the  joti!  over  the  body^  which  the  debtor  lays, 
he  will  not  run  aftray  after  in  guefling  at.  And  now 
for  a  defeription  of  the  effebts  of  fudden  and  affebt- 
ing  news.  45  Let  us  fuppofea  man  in  the  belt: health, 
the  higheft  good  humour,  and,  as  well  as  good 
ftomach,  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  friends, 
receives  fuddenly  feme  very  affecting  news,  in- 
ftantly  his  appetite  is  gone,  and  he  can  neither  eat 
nor  fw allow  a  morfel.  Let  the  fame  thing  happen 
after  he  has  made  a  hearty  meal,  as  fuddenly  thei 
ablion  of  his  ftomach,  the  whole  power  of  di- 
geftion  is  cut  off  totally,  as  if  it  were  become  pa-, 
ralytic,  and  what  he  has  eaten  becomes  a  mod  op- 
preffive  load.  Perhaps,  as  the  excefs  of  weaknefs, 
is  often  convulfive,  it  may  be  rejected  by  a  violent: 
vomit  or  do  greater  mifehief.”  The  defeription  is, 
good,  and  it  would  be  no  undiverting  objebt  tc 
fee  a  citycommon-council-man  with  his  napkin  tuck-; 
edin,and  joy.oufly  prepared  to  devour  the  turtle  and 
the  venifon,  juft  fmoking  on  the  table,  receiving 
fuch  news  j  for,  hang  me,  if  1  fhould  like  to  be; 
prefent  at  the  operation  of  it  after  dinner.  Witf 
what  expreftion  would  his  countenance  be  imprefled 
when  vexation  from  thelofsof  money  is  embittered 
by  that  of  his  appetite  and  an  abfolute  incapacity  0 
fwallowing.  However,  thank  heave n, thefe  affe<ftin<i 
feenes  do  not  fo  often  arrive  as  to  occafion  muc! 
mifehief  to  mankind,  or  the  lofs  of  many  dinner* 
As  per.hapfes  are  ambiguous  things,  I  am  of  a 
opinion  fame  what  different  from  that  which  follow 
the  dobtor’s perhaps.  I  fhould  not  have  laid,  perhap 
as  the  excefs  of  weaknefs  is  often  convulfive j  but  that  th 
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excels  of  convulilon  is  often  excejjive  ftrong ;  and  that 
therefore,  the  ftomach  re  ected  the  dinner  by  a 
violent  vomit.  For  excefjive  weaknefs ,  in  the  caufe,is 
not  likely  to  produce  violent  ftrength  in  the  effect, 
unlefs  it  be  in  this  new  philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan. 
And  then  we  are  informed,  that,  4C  for  this  reason, 
fitch  (Irokes  of  diftrefs  are  lefs  hurtful  received  up¬ 
on  an  empty,  than  a  full  ftomach/’  Now  I  take 
it  that  half  and  half,  neither  empty  nor  full,  is 
better  than  either  of  them  :  for  a  ftomach  fhould  be 
loaded  like  a  fhip,  not  that  a  bride  gale  might  ob¬ 
lige  the  cargo  to  be  thrown  over  board  *,  nor  fo 
void  of  ballad -as  to  be  overfet  by  every  breeze. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  becomes  a  querift,  and  afks 
the  following  queftion  :  “  but,  why  is  this  ?  what 
connexion  is  there  between  a  piece  of  bad  news, 
and  a  man’s  ftomach,  full  or  empty  ?5’  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  vaft  deal.  For  example,  fuppofe  a  man, 
feated  like  the  common-council-man  above  cie- 
fcribed,  his  imagination  glowing  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  devouring  three  parts  of  the  fat  of  a 
haunch  of  venifon,  his  lady  and  two  Tons  being  the 
only  guefts  who  are  invited  to  participate  with  him 
in  that  delicious  viand  ;  fuppofe,  at  this  moment  of 
delicious  expectation,  the  very  aftlifling  news 
fhould  arrive,  that  a  great  dog  had  run  away  with 
the  haunch,  is  there  not  a  great  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  bad  news  and  the  empty  ftomach  ?  Suppofe 
again  the  fame  conlpicuous  protestor  of  the  city 
conftitution  ftiould  have  fatisfied  his  ftomach  on 
fuch  another  haunch,  preceded  by  a  difh  of  turtle; 
an.d  the  bad  news  ftiould  arrive,  that  the  fhip  was 
I  loft,  which  he  had  been  informed,  had  on  board 
for  his  ftomach  the  precious  cargo  of  another  tur¬ 
tle  ;  and  that  a  fecond  haunch  of  venifon,  by  the 
i  carrier’s  neglcCt  in  timely  delivering  it,  was  fo  to- 
j  M  2  tally 
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tally  fpoiled,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  ;  is  there 
no  connection  between  thefe  Ioffes  and  a  full  (to¬ 
rn  ach  ?  do  none  exift  between  the  previous  warm¬ 
ing  of  the  imagination  witha  glorious  repetition  of  the 
like  delights*  and  the  difappointment  of  thofe  things 
which  form  theeffential  happinelsof  the  ftomach  rn  a 
man  ot  that  eating  and  exalted  rank?  why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan  evade  the  mentioning  of  thefe  caufes 
fo  obvious  ?  and  only  fay,  ct  whatever  the  caufe  be 
the  efFeCt  is  certain  and  invariable.”  And  fo  is 
every  effeft  where  there  is  a  caufe,  excepting  the 
caufaprcegumena. 

The  doCtor  continues  his  queries,  ct  is  it  becaufe 
the  animal  fpirits,  or  the  aCtion  of  the  nerves, 
whatever  be  the  fecret  caufe  of  their  power,  is  call¬ 
ed  off  to  fupply  and  fupport  the  tumultous  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  *,  and  the  ftomach  with  all  its  an- 

i 

pendages  and  their  fecretions  is  left  powerlefs  and 
paralytic,  and  mu  ft  therefore  aCt  convulfively  or 
not  at  all.”  I  think  this  may  be  better  accounted 
for  by  fuppofing  the  man's  brains  in  his  belly, 
where  the  tumultous  agitations  have  hitherto  been 
defcribed  to  take  place ;  and  that  the  fpirits  are 
thereby  called  to  that  part.  Otherwife  it  may  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  how  the  ftomach  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  being  left  powerlefs  and  paralytic ,  can 
be  impowered  to  aft  convulfively,  which  is  an  aft: 
of  the  greateft  ftrength.  Bur,  fuppofing  the  brain  i 
to  be  in  the  belly,  and  then  calling  all  thefe,  what¬ 
ever  he  the  fecret  caufes ,  to  fupply  and  fupport  it ; 
may,  it  not  then,  by  confer, t  and  proximity  of 
parts, impower  the  ftomach  to  aft  convulfively? 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  done  the  bufinefs  for  the' 
ftomach ,  the  brain  and  the  inteftines,  whips  on  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  affeftions  of  the  heart  on 
this  occafion.  This  being  defcribed,  with  all  theji 

rapidity 
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rapidity  of  the  true  phyficalfublime,ends  u  in  many 
kinds  of  difeafes,  of  fuch  horrible  and  terrifying 
appearances,  formerly  not  otherwise  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  than  by  the  malefice  of  forcery,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  pofleffion  of  devils.”  Thefe  being  difea¬ 
fes  lo  truly  tremendous,  I  forbear  to  repeat  the 
fymptoms  of  them,  in  companion  to  my  readers, 
with  adding  this  remark,  that  fuch  caufes  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  nor  Galen,  nor  in  any 
Greek  or  Latin  authors  in  phyfic.  As  Ido  not 
underftand  Arabic, !  fhould  have  imagined  the  dodlor 
might  have  found  this  forcery  and  thefe  devils  in 
the  books  of  phyficians,  who  have  written  in  that 
language  unlefs  he  had  treated  the  Arabic  as  rub- 
bifh,  and  always  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  furface, 
to  find  the  truth-,  which  it  feems  hath  now  left  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  fwims  on  the  face  of  the- 
water. 

Such  being  the  effects- of  fudden  grief.  Dr.  Ca~ 
dogan  tells  us  what  are  the  confequences  in  flow, 
filent,  and  long-continued  grief,  which  being  but 
melancholy  fubjefts,  and  becaufe  the  dodtor  does 
not  even  propofe  a  cure  by  his  regimen  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  1  have  no  intent  to  make  myfelf  melancholy, 
I  leave  it  to  be  read  in  the  differtation,  for  thofe 
who  may  chufe  to  divert  themfelves  by  meditation 
on  the  maladies  which  cannot  be  cured,  as  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadogan. 

We  are  now  told,  “  whoever  vexes  long,  mu  ft' 
certainly  want  nourifhment?”  why  then  1  conclude, 
that  it  gives  him  an  appetite  to  eat,  and  does  not 
take  away  his  ftomach.  And  thus  vexation,  like 
the  viper,  carries  its  poifon  and  its  cure  in  itfelf. 
However,  Dr.  Cadogan  is  of  another  opinion. 
And  then,  defcribing  the  effects  of  the  pafilons, 
declares,  u  that  he  thinks,  the  word  vexation  com- 
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prehends  the  chief  of  thofe  paffions  that  hurt  us 
moll  ;  that  he  does  not  mean  lO  make  a  metaphy- 
fical  enquiry  about  them,  ana  it  is  needlefsto  be  par¬ 
ticular  upon  each.55  And,  indeed,  in  this  place  I 
confels  my  own  vexation  in  being  difappointed  of 
enquiring  into  fuch  an  enquiry;  becaufe  I 

am  perfuaded  the  debtor  would  be  very  new 
and  diverting  in  his  metaphyfics,  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  hath  afforded  us  of  that  faience* 
However,  “  let  it  fuffice,  as  he  lays,  that  he  hath 
lhewn  the  immediate  and  remote  influence  of  vex¬ 
ation  upon  the  human  body,  although  the  debtor* 
hath  laid  that  he  will  not  go  aft  ray  in  guelhng  at  the 
incomprehenfibley><?tt^rj  ot  theioul  abling  on  the  body. 
The  preceding  account,  being  happily  executed 
and  concluded,  the  debtor  lays,  66  whatever  men 
may  think  of  their  difeafes,  their  ftrange  fymptoms 
and  appearances,  and  their  unaccountable  caufes, 
theie  are  the  three  original  great  fources  of  mod: 
of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  mankind.55  Why,  if 
they  be,  then  I  am  perfuaded  that  let  men  think 
what  they  pleale,  they  will  never  alter  caufe  and 
effebt.  “  Thefe,  the  doctor  fays,  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  let  forth  and  explain,  in  fo  familiar  a  manner, , 
that  I  hope  I  have  been  perfebtiy  intelligible  to  i 
every  one  who  will  venture  to  think  and  judge  for 
himfelf.”  And  thus  the  hafty  extrabt  of  a  plan 
from  a  much  larger  work,  which  is  intended  only 
as  a  Jketch  that  may  feem  to  want  farther  illui- 
tration  is  converted  to  an  account  perfebtiy  intel¬ 
ligible.  '  .  .  v  i 

Now  I  apprehend  that  this  enquiry  will  render  it 
fomewhat more  intelligible  than  it  was  before;  and 
therefore,  that  the  difTertation  is  not  quite  perfect. I 
And  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  thofe  who  will  not : 

venture  to  think  and  judge  for  themfelves,  would 

be; 
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be  the  moft  profitable  readers,  becanfe,fromthefe  I 
fhould  expect  the  greatefl  number  of  patients,  and 
to  thofe  I  would  have  applied.  And,  therefore, 
feeling  for  Dr.  Cadogan  as  1  fhould  for  my  felt  on  a 
fimilar  occafion,  C£  I  fhould  not  have  addrefled  my- 
felf  as  he  hath,  and  have  furnifhed  hints  and  ob- 
fervations  which  may  be  extended  and  applied  to 
particular  cafes  by  fuch  rational  people  only For, 
certa  nly,  he  that  is  the  phyfician  to  fools,  may 
grow  immenfely  rich  with  a  very  fmall  fhare  of 
fuch  patients,  whilft  he,  who  attends  all  the  people, 
in  Great  Britain,  who  are  rational  in  phyfical  af¬ 
fairs,  will  ftarve  by  his  profeflion  *,  or  be  reduced  to 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  temperance  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  without  travelling  to  either  of  thofe 
countries  for  fuch  knowledge. 

And  here  again  the  doctor  varies  from  himfelf; 
for  he  is  once  more  returned  from  wijhing  that  eve¬ 
ry  clafs  of  the  infirm  and  valetudinary  would  ob- 
ferve  and  obey  what  he  fays,  to  the  neither  wanting 
nor  wijhing  to  obtrude  his  ideas  upon  any  man, 
however  warranted  he  may  be  to  think  him  felf 
from  the  obfervation  and  experience  of  his  whole 
life.”  From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  doctor  can¬ 
not  be  offended  with  my  differing  in  opinion  from 
him  :  and  this  for  two  reafons.  One,  becaufe  he 
affures  me  he  does  neither  want  nor  wifi)  to  ob¬ 
trude  his  opinion  on  any  man.  The  other,  be¬ 
caufe  the  doctor  is  dead  and  can’t  be  offended.  For 
otherwiie  in  what  manner  can  he  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  whole  life ,  if  any  part  of  it  Fill  re- 
mains  tGbe lived.  However,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  will  avail 
himfelf  of  Dean  Swift’s  arguments,  when  he  proved 
that  Dr.  Patridge  was  dead,  becaufe  no  man  alive 
did  ever  write  fo,  there  may  poffibly  be  fome  folks 
Who  may  acquidce  in  his  reafcning. 
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And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  fa  vs,  “  my  principal  aim 
has  been  omy  to  make  mer  ftop  a  little  in  cheir  ca¬ 
reer,  and  confider  with  themfelves,  whether  it 
may  not  be  poffiblefor  them  to  be  miftaken,  even 
in  that  courie  of  diet  and  thole  habits  of  life  which 
they  never  fufpeded.”  Now,  till  this  moment,  I 
imagined  that  the  doctor’s  aim  was  to  make  men 
defat  entirely  from  inch  diet  and  habits,  and  not 
to  flop  a  little  and  confider  them  only  ;  for  l  think 
fmall  itoppages  and  confederations  do  not  promife 
great  cures.  And  I  do  fufpect  that  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  aim  of  the  dodor’s  kill  more  principal,  than 
either  one  or  both  of  the  preceding.  But  as  a 
good  writer  fhould  always  leave  fomething  to  the 
imagination  of  his  readers,  I  fhali  obferve  that  rule 
anu  leave  mine  to  difeover  what  that  aim  of  the 
doctor’s  may  be. 

Dr.  Cadogan  once  more  difc.ourfes  againft  colds, 
as  being  the  ca  tiles  of  diforders  that  lalt  long  *,  and 
adds,  that  when  a  healthy,  robufl  perfon  takes 
cold,  which  can  happen  but  rarely,  if  this  be  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  laid  long.'5  But  if' 
it  be  not  the  whole,  why  then  they  have  a  fever 
which  frequently  kills  them  and  lafts  all  their  life . 
Not  colds  alone,  “  but  complaints  of  a  bad  con-' 
ftitution,  when  we  have  fpoiied,  perhaps,  a  very) 
good  one ;  or  with  Sydenham,  that  the  epidemic: 
conftitution  of  the  air  has  infeded  us,  or  that  this 
or  that  trifle  hath  diiagreedd*  The  dodor  had 
done  better  to  have  left  Sydenham  alone,  than  to 
have  made  him  lay  what  he  hath  never  faid.  Where 
will  the  dodo.  And  that  Sydenham  lays ,  the  epidemic , 
conftitution  of  the  air  has  infefied  us  ?  it  is  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  he  feldom  or  never  ufeth  ;  would 
Sydenham  fay  the  conftitution  of  the  air  was  epi-\ 
demic  ?  He  fays,  that  occulta  aeris  diathefs  et  inenp 
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plicabilis  temporum  ratio ,  mortales  inceffere ;  which  is,' 
that  the  difpofition  of  the  air  and  the  inexplicable 
qualities  of  the  feafon  bring  difeafes  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  difeafes  are  epidemical,  and  not  the  air. 
Unlefs,  indeed,  in  this  new  phyfical  philofophy  the 
caufe  and  the  effect  be  the  fame  thing.  But  the 
do&or  is  eternally  new  in  forgeting  what  he  has 
read.  And  vet,  perhaps,  when  he  read  Sydenham, 
if  he  had  remembered  him  too,  he  would  not  have 
been  half  lb  new  and  fo  clever  in  exhibiting  his  few 
rational  ideas  about  the  gout,  that  were  totally  un¬ 
known  to  mankind  before  the  publifhing  of  his 
brochure.  And  l  will  venture  to  pronounce  one 
thing,  and  to  defend  it  too ;  that  he,  who  thinks 
lightly  of  Sydenham,  will  never  be  believed  to 
have  lifted  his  eyes  up  to  nature,  or  confulted  her 
book,  open  as  it  lies  for  the  perufal,  convi&ion 
and  benefit  of  all. 

Having  touched  on  Sydenham  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ftricfture,  the  doftor  again  is  fully  and  firmly 
periuaded,  cc  that  whoever  will  refledt  with  forne 
degree  of  intelligence  and  fanity ,  be  juft  to  himfelf, 
and  candid  with  his  phyfician,  will  in  general  be 
able  to  trace  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  three  caufes.5’  Thus  all  who  will  not,  are 
confequently  either  fools  or  madmen ,  and  this  not- 
withftanding  the  do&or  hath  allowed  the  chapter 
of  accidents  and  fevers  not  happily  ended,  to 
make  fome  part  of  the  caufes  of  chronic  difeafes. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  intelligent  and  of  a 
found  mind,  “  muft  infallibly  fee  how  vain  and 
idle  all  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  lading 
remedy  and  eftablifhed  health  muft  be  from  any 
kind  of  quack  medicine,  and  the  general  pradlice 
of  phyfic,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  refted  upon 
fomething  given  to  fw  allow.  How  inadequate  the 

means 
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means  are  to  the  ends  propofed  and  hoped  for.5^ 
Indeed,  if  the  expectations  be  to  be  founded 
wholely  on  fomething  to  be  fwailowed,  why  that 
fee  ms  to  be  too  much  •,  becaufe  exercife  is  to  con- 
flit  ute  a  part  of  the  cure  ;  but  the  diet  is,  as  I 
apprehend  it,  fomething  to  he  f wallow  edy  unlefs 
it  be  to  be  adminiftered  by  way  of  clyfter,  and 
then  one  half  of  the  hopes  of  cure  ought  to  depend 
on  adminiftrations,  if  not  on  arguments,  apofteriori , 
To  this  is  added,  “  how  ill  vomiting  and  purg¬ 
ing  can  fupply  the  place  of  temperance,,  bleeding, 
bliilering  and  all  artificial  evacuation ?  of  activity; 
cordials  and  opium  ♦,  of  peace  of  mind  :  is  not  this 
to  fill  the  body  with  harfh  and  unwholefome  juices, 
and  tear  the  body  to  pieces  to  get  them  out 
again  ?  why  will  not  thefe  evacuations  come  out  of 
themfelves  ?  for  I  apprehend  the  cordials  and  opium 
are  meant  to  be  66  the  caufes  of  intoxication  and 
flupefadlion  to  take  off  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and 
leave  the  caufe  where  it  was,  or  fix  it  fafter.55 
The  dodlor,  however,  decries  all  the  preceding 
methods  and  trufts  to  his  mills  in  the  human 
body,  “  to  grind  down  all  the  acrimony  of  angular 
aculeated  particles,  and  make  them  fmooth  and 
round,  and  eafily  divifible.’3  Now  1  fhould  ima¬ 
gine,  that  this  grinding  work  being  fo  vehement, 
thefe  mili-flones,  like  all  others,  would  be  ground 
down  with  the  grift  ;  and  rather  wear  out  than  re¬ 
pair  the  fabric.  But  happily  for  us  there 
exifts  no  fuch  trituration  or  grinding  work  in  the 
animal  body.  For,  by  what  powers  of  grinding 
can  one  thing  be  changed  into  another,  or  ve¬ 
getable  food  into  animal  fubftance  ?  will  tritura¬ 
tion,  out  of  the  body,  carried  on  to  all  eternity,  , 
convert  herbage  into  beef,  or  even  impart  the 

leaft  alteration  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  ? 

,  Away  ; 
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Away  then  with  all  this  grinding  work  and  fetus  draw 
the  like  inference  from  things  in  animal  bodies, 
as  are  feen  and  obferved  in  plants  *5  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  falts,  water  and  earth  itfelf,  are 
converted  into  vegetable  fubftances,  as  the  ve¬ 
getable  are  into  animal,  by  the  powers  of  heax, 
the  only  power  by  which  a  tranfmutation  is  produced 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  on  which  heat  the  cure 
of  chronic  diforders  more  immediately  depends  ^  and 
of  which  not  a  word  is  fpoken  in  this  differtation. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  again  repeats  the  evils  of 
difeafe,  “  till  they  put  an  end  to  our  milerable 
lives.  Thefe  evils,  he  lays,  are  confidered  as  the 
inheritance  of  human  nature  unavoidable  and  in¬ 
curable,  and  fubmitted  to  in  abfoiute  defpair; 
though  there  has  not  one  rational  attempt,  that  I 
know  of,  ever  yet  been  made  to  remedy  them  in 
earneft.”  And  is  not  this  want,  of  a  rational  attempt 
to  cure,  fufficient  to  make  men  to  confider  thefe 
evils  as  unavoidable  and  incurable,  and  to  yield  to 
defpair  ?  furely  this  is  very  new  in  confiftency 
of  opinion,  energy  of  argument,  conclufivenefs  of 
reafoning,  and  marks  of  no  common  practitioner. 
But  now  the  terreftrial  meffiah  is  arrived,  dileale 
Hies  before  his  face,  like  morning  clouds  before  the 
fun ,  aCtivity,  temperance  and  peace  of  mind  attend 
his  footfteps  like  mutes  at  a  funeral,  carrying 
tapers  to  the  interment  of  lazinefs,  volnptuoufnefs 
and  vexation.  For  the  rational  attempt,  unre¬ 
vealed  and  untried  before,  is  perfectly  ac- 
complifhed  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  Burn  the  books 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Cellus,  Sydenham,  Muf- 
grave,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  other  rubbifh 
of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  and  modern  phyficians.  And 
then,  let  every  regular,fem ireguiar  and  irregular  prac¬ 
titioner,  whether  he  be  mounted  in  a  chariot,  on  a  ftage, 

or 
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or  walk  on  foot;  whether  he  advertife  his  medicines 
or  himfelf,  be  hanged.  Yes,  my  good  readers, 
hang  Wintringham,  hang  Heberden,  hang  Ading- 
ton  *,  but  for  honeft  Will.  Cadogan ,  real  WilL  Cado- 
gan ,  liberal  Will.  Cadogan ,  rational  Will.  Cadogan , 
and  therefore  the  more  rational ,  being  as  he  is, 
new  Will.  Cadogan  hang  not  him  ;  fave  honeft  Will. 
and  hang  all  the  reft. 

And  now  the  dodtor  concludes  his  divifion  of 
vexation,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his  rao- 
defty.  64  All  the  methods  hitherto  employed 
have  been  only  to  relieve,  and  thole  often  lo  per- 
nicionilv,  that  the  future  health  has  been  facnficed 
to  obtain  prelent  relief  or  eafe.  This  muft  for  ever 
be  the  cafe,  when  in  chronic  dileafes  it  is  obtained 
by  art,  and  nature  has  no  fhare :  or  where  the 
phyfician  does  all,  and  the  patient  nothing  for 
himfelf.55  And  now,  i  would  gladly  know,  in 
what  author  the  methods  of  temperance,  exercife 
and  peace  of  mind,  have  not  been  employed ,  or 
where  a  cure  was  expedted  without  the  aftiftance 
of  nature  ?  Oh  oblivion  !  what  power  of  aftertion 
and  of  novelty  canft  thou  bellow  on  human  intelledls. 

And  here  ends  the  ‘doctor’s  chapter  of  vexation, 
without  propofing  a  tingle  remedy,  either  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  regimen,  for  the  endlefs  miferies  which  it 
pours  upon  us ;  without  fo  much  as  propofing  his 
own  judicious  medicine,  which,  in  this  cafe,  bids  . 
faireft  for  a  cure ;  or  even  one  glafs  of  wine,  that  !: 
cordial  in  forrow ,  to  which,  as  he  fays  in  another 
place,  it  would  be  a  mofi  falutary  charm . 
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SECTION.  VI. 

IN  the  feventeenth  page  of  his  blejfed  differtatiorv 
as  an  old  woman  once  faid  of  Baxter’s  hat,  Dr» 
Cadogan  tells  his  readers,  66  it  may  feem  needlefs* 
at  prelent,  to  trouble  ourfelves  about  a  definition 
to  fay  what  the  gout  is  but  I  will  venture  to  fay 
what  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not.  It  is  not  hereditary 
I  fancy  that  may  now  be  called  in  fome  doubt.  44  It 
is  not  periodical  -ft  that  I  prefume  may  be  fufpicious 
alfo.  44  It  is  not  incurable  ”  and  now  I  am  come  to 
the  do&or’s  cure  for  the  gout.  And  we  fhall  fee 
how  that  tallies  with  this  affertion.  He  begins, 
44  having  fet  forth  the  real  caules  of  the  gout,  and 
all  its  congenial  difeafes,  I  come  now  to  the  moil 
eficntial  part  to  adminifter  all  poffible  comfort  to 
thofe  whom  great  pain  and  long  buffering  may  have 
made  docile  and  willing  to  take  health  upon  the 
terms  it  is  poffible  to  have  it.”  Thefe  are  certain¬ 
ly  terms  the  moft  enlarged  in  nature,  and  news  the 
moil  pleafing  to  all  mankind. 

The  do&or  tells  us  he  has  the  adm'iniftration  of  all 
the  ptjfible comfort  by  which  health  is pojfibly  to  be  had, 
I  remember  a  crack-brained  fellow  entering  a  coffee- 
houfenear  the  Temple,  exclaiming,  rare  news,  my 
boys,  rare  news  for  you  all ;  the  devil  is  a  bankrupt  ;for 
his  fulphur-merchant  will  truft  him  with  no  more 
brimftone  !  but  alas  !  the  name  of  Satan  hath  not  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  in  'the  gazette,  nor  does  the  name 
of  any  man  appear  in  the  differtation  cured  by 
the  doctor’s  regimen,  except  that  of  himfelf, 
and  is  it  not  rather  too  much  to  allow  any 
phyfician  to  be  at  once  the  curer  and  the  cured 
in  evidence  of  his  doblrine  p  Moft  ajfuredly  no 
mortal  can  deferve  to  be  relieved  from  pain  and 
buffering  who  will  not  be  fatisfied  but  with  having 
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it  on  impofible  terms ;  and  yet,  alas !  we  now  find 
the  pofitivenefs  of  curing  the  gout  is  funk 
into  the  potability  of  adminiftering  comfort . 

Ah  l  mortal  man ,  and  worm's  meat? 

Why  haft  thou  uttered  words  fo  great . 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  cc  to  the  young  and  vo* 
luptuous,  who  are  yet  in  their  career,  and  declare 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one,  I  have  nothing  ta 
fay,  but  this;  that  a  fhort  life  is  very  feldom  a  mer¬ 
ry  one.”  Why  then,  doctor,  it  contains  but  one 
part  of  the  life  for  which  thefe  voluptuaries  declare. 
And  fo  if  you  have  no  more  to  fay,  you  may  as 
well  be  filent.  However,  the  dofitor  has  more  to 
fay.  cc  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  made  up 
of  a  few  years  of  riotous  pleafure,  without  hap- 
pinefs,  to  be  feverdy  paid  for  by  as  many  more 
of  pain,  ficknefs.,  regret  and  defpair,”  And  now, 
can  this  be  the  fhort  and  merry  life  for  which  the 
voluptuous  declare  ? 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  fubjoins,  <c  having  fhewen 
that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  nor  inherent  to  our 
conftitutions.”  I  afic  your  pardon,  dodor,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  is  not  clear  that  you  have  fhewen  any 
fucli  thing.  But  that  it  is  frequently  produced 
by  the  daily  accumulations  of  indigefted,  unfub- 
duced  acrimony  and  fuperfiuity,  which,  when  they 
abound  to  a  certain'  degree,  muft  end  either  in  a  fit  II 
of  the  gout  or  fame  other  difeafe.”  I  believe  it  on  the 
authority  of  thofe  ancient  and  modern  phyficians, 
whofe  works,  as  you  have  mold  carefully  read,  foyou  ii 
have  as  entirely  forgotten.  And  therefore,  “  as  \i 
long;  as  any  vigour  is  left  in  the  body ;  for  nature 
will  for  ever  free  or  endeavour  to  free  itfelf,  and 
purge  itfelf  of  its  impurities' by  gout,  by  fever, 

by  pain  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  takes  off  the  ap- 
*  petite, 
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petite,  and  prevents  the  pouring  in  of  more  and 
more  enemies  to  cfiturb  its  operation  and  make  it 
ineffedual.”  And  ib  fayeth  old  Mafter  Sydenham, 
whom  the  dodorfeems  to  defpife,  in  the  firft  fentence 
of  his  book  :  difiat  ratio,  fi  quid  ego  hie  judico,  morhum 
quant  umlibet  ejus  caufa  humano  ccrpori  adverfentur , 
nihil  ej/e  aliud  quam  nature  ccnamen ,  materia  mor¬ 
bific  £  exlerminationem  in  tegri  fialutem  omni  epe  molien- 
tis.  Which  is,  thefe  are  the  didates  of  reafon,  if 
I  can  judge  of  her  operations  •,  that  difeafes,  how¬ 
ever  the  caufes  of  them  may  be  deflrudive  of  the 
human  body,  are  nothing  more  than  nature  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  all  means,  to  exterminate  the 
morbific  matter,  in  order  to  reflore  health  to  the 
fick. 

However,  the  dodor  fays,  to  comfort  the  young 
voluptuaries.  “  Thus  young  people,  after  a  fit 
of  gout  is  happily  and  well  gone  off,  are  as  free 
from  it  as  if  they  never  had  it.5’  What,  no  caufia 
proegmnena ,  no  predifponent  caufe  remaining, 
which  operates  without  all  effed?  ”  Mailer  Syden¬ 
ham  is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays,  cc  that  very 
rarely  is  all  the  gouty  matter,  however  long  and 
painful  the  paroxym  may  be,  fo  fully  evacuated, 
that  no  part  of  it  fin  a  1 1  remain  after  the  fit  is 
paired.”  “However,  if  they  would  take  warning 
and  be  careful  not  to  breed  it  again,  mofl  certainly 
they  would  for  ever  remain  free.”  Aye,  dodor, 
if  you  cut  off  the  entail  of  that  inheritance,  not 
otherwife.  But,  I  confefs,  what  is  now  added  by 
you  is  truth  indubitable  ?  “  How  abfurd,  therefore, 
how  ridiculoufly  ignorantmufl  be  every  attempt  to 
cure  the  gout  in  futuro  by  medicine,  before  it  be 
yet  formed,  before  it  has  any  evidence  ?”  abfurd, 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  indeed,  to  attempt  by  me¬ 
dicine  to  cure  a  diforder ,  that  does  not  exift,  A  mid- 
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wife  may  as  well  deliver  a  woman  who  is  not  with 
child. 

The  doctor  continues,  <c  can  fuch  a  medicine,” 
what  medicine  dobtor,  for  you  have  not  yet  told  us 
what  it  is  ?  “  give  ftrength  and  enable  an  old  man, 
living  in  indolence,  to  digeft  and  confume,  or  dis¬ 
charge  the  fuperfluities  of  its  daily  intemperance 
that  is,  to  give  him  more  vigorous  powers  than  na¬ 
ture  gave'hinrat  one  and  twenty,  or  when  the  gout 
came  firft  upon  him  ?”  Yes,  indeed,  can  it,  if  a 
man  can  throw  away  hi s  future  health. 

Then,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  powder  promifed  to  do  fomething  like  this, 
and  moft  certainly  kept  off  the  gout  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  what  was  it  ?  and  what  did  it  real¬ 
ly  do  ?”  firft,  it  was  not,  as  I  imagine,  what  you  fay, 
44  a  ftrongy  fpicey  bitter  ”  butcompounded  of  ingre¬ 
dients  the  moft  bitter,  and  leaft  fpicey,  of  all  al¬ 
terative  medicines.  Secondly,  I  doubt  whether  it 
produced  the  effebl  which  you  mention.  Did  it 
keep  up  a  fever  as  long  as  it  was  taken,  and  keep 
the  gouty  matter  always  afloat?  I  fufpedt  it  abted 
like  laurel  water,  as  all  fuch  bitters,  in  fome 
meafure,  do ;  and,  by  degrees,  diminifning  the  vi¬ 
tal  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  to  throw  the 
morbific  matter  from  the  parts,  on  which'  life  de¬ 
pends,  on  the  extremities.  This  I  conceive  proved 
to  be  the  death  of  thofe  who  took  it.  The  dotftor 
then  fays,  44  I  myfclf  obferved  between  fifty  and 
fixty  of  its  advocates,  fome  my  patients,  fome  my 
acquaintance  or  neighbours,  who  were  apparently 
cured  by  it  for  a  little  while  ;  but  in  lefs  than  fix 
years  time  omnes  ad  internecicnem  ccefi ,  they  all  died 
to  a  man.”  This  Portland  powder  is  the  very  Bd- 
badil  of  all  pharmacy  \  it  kills  them  all,  all  to  a  man* 
YVhat,  could  not  Dr.  Cadogan  fave  his  own  pa- 1. 
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tients?  why  then,  I  will  keep  to  my  old  phyficlan? 
for  it  is  as  well  to  die  by  the  hands  of  one  re¬ 
gular  executioner  as  another. 

Other  medicines,  the  doctor  fays,  “  have  had 
the  fame  fatal  eiTefts.  Antimony  and  mercury, 
elaborated  into  poifons,  by  chemiftry,  have  been 
admin  iftered  ;  particularly  the  folution  of  fubli- 
mate  has  torn  many  a  ftomach  to  rags ;  fo  that  it 
could  never  bear  common  food  afterwards.”  If 
thefe  medicines,  do,  indeed,  make  this  ripping 
work  in  tearing  whole  ftomachs  to  rags,  it  fee  ms 
to  be  no  great  wonder  that  they  will  not  bear  food 
in  that  ragged  condition.  Had  it  torn  no  more 
than  the  coat  of  the  ftomach,  why  that  might 
have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  have  been  made 
by  fome  advertifing  taylor  in  the  ftomach  making 
i  way,  but  the  whole  being  torn  to  rags  feems  to  be 
|- as  irremediable  as  that  which  happened  to  Joan’s 
pitcher, 

if 

i  Rent  and  torn ,  rent  and  tom ,  rent  and  torn  in  twain f 
Q' cards  pitcher  is  broken  and  can't  be  mended  again. 

And  now,  fayeth  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  the  deadly 
might- fhade,  and  hemlock,  and  many  fuch  dread¬ 
ful  poifons,  have  been  given  as  alteratives  to  reftore 
health.”  And  even  pickles,  the  word  of  poifons, 
excepting  bread,  which  is  worfe,  and  wine  that  is 
ftill  worie  than  that,  have  been  taken  with  beef 
i  freaks  to  reftore  health ;  and  the  perfons,  who  ate 
!  drank  them  all  three  at  the  fame  meal,  have 
:  -onquered  this  triple  alliance  of  poifons*  So  have 
^any  alfo  the  poifoning  antimony,  the  tearing  fubli- 
.  tsate,  the  deadly  night- fhade,  and  the  dreadful  hem- 
j i;pck.  For,  may  not  poifon,  in  one  quantity,  be  medi- 
l  ine  in  another  ?  and  may  not  thofe  things  which  may 
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kill  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  lift  their  eyes  tip  to 
nature  and  look  for  truth  on  the  furface,  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a.  cure  in  the  hands  of  phycians  who  dive 
a  pioneering  into  the  old  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabic 
rubbifh,  which  lie  above  ground. 

However*  fays  the  doctor,  “  the  intention  feems 
to  be  kill  or  cure.”  Why  then,  fince  that  is  the 
intention,  and  doctors  love  to  do  their  bufinefs  ef¬ 
fectually ;  and  fince  killing,  by  fuch  medicines,  is 
more  certainly  to  be  accomplifhed  than  curing,  I 
would  advife  every  patient,  before  he  enters  upon 
a  courfe  of  medication,  to  know  which  of  the 
two  is  his  doctor’s  intention,  and  to  follow  or  re¬ 
ject  his  prefcriptions  accordingly,  as  he  intends  to 
be  killed  or  cured. 

Dr,  Cadogan  now  turns  querift  again,  can  any 
one,  in  his  fenfes,  fuppofe  that  diieafes,  a  man  has 
been  his  whole  life  contracting,  and  to  which  lie  is 
adding  every  day  by  perieverance,  in  unwholefome 
diet  and  bad  habits,  are  to  be  thus  removed  by  a 
coup  de  main  cu  de  baguette?”  Notwithftanding  thej 
ufual  precifion  and  prefervation  of  words  and  ideas 
in  the  doctor’s  ftyle,  1  confefs  myfelf  feme  what  env 
barraffed  by  the  preceding  paffage.  I  do  not  fee 
how  a  man,  that  hath  been  his  whole  life  contract¬ 
ing  ciifeafe,  can  be  adding  to  them  every  day  by  un- 
wholefome  diet  and  bad  habits,  Were  not  thefe  the 
caufes  which  produced  the  difeafe  ?  and  if  the  man V 
whole  life  were  employed  in  contracting  a  difeafe,  how 
did  he  find  time,  by  perfeverance^  to  add  any  thing  tc 
that  work  ?  or  do  thefe  men  live  one  life  in  con, 
trailing  thefe  difeafes,  and  another  in  the  means  o 
adding  to  them  ?  I  do  not  fee  the  denouement  of  thi 
affair,  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  as 
new  mode  of  perfpicuity  in  ftyle. 
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What  may  be  done  by  a  dodtor,  and  a  coup  de  main ; 
that  is,  as  I  fuppofe,  by  the  poifons  above-men¬ 
tioned,  there  requires  no  great  difcernment  to  dif- 
cover.  But  what  may  be  done  by  a  conjuror  and 
hi s  baguette,  or  wand;  as  I  am  no  conjuror  myfelf, 
1  leave  that  to  Dr.  Cadogan  to  reveal. 

The  dodior  perfeveres  as  a  queriih.  cc  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  how,  and  in  what  manner  are 
chronic  difeafes  and  cachexies  to  be  cured,  and 
health  reitored  and  eftabliihed  ?”  Why  the  dodtor 
fays,  *c  I  have  already  fhewen  that  the  caufes  of 
thefe  chronic  difeafes  are  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  vexation.”  Barring  accidents ,  dodior,  and  fe¬ 
vers  not  happily  ended.  “  And  if  there  be  any 
truth  or  weight  in  what  I  have  faid,  the  remedies 
are  obvious,  activity,  temperance,  and  peace  of 
mind.”  Barring  accidents ,  do  hi  or ,  and  fevers  not 
happily  ended. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  adds,  ce  it  will  be  faid,  the  re¬ 
medies  are  obvious ;  but  impracticable.  Would 
you  bid  the  feeble  cripple,  who  cannot  Hand,  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk  ?  the  man,  who  has  loft  all 
appetite,  abftain  ?”  there  can  be  no  need  of  fuch  an 
order,  dodtor,  to  one  who  cannot  eat;  “arid  the  fleep- 
lefs  wretch,  racked  with  pain,  enjoy  peace  of  mind  ? 
No,  certainly,  I  am  not  fo  abfurd.  Thefe  mull 
| be  affiited  by  medicine,  and  if  they  have  not  ex- 
haufted  all  its  power  already,  a  little  refpite,  a  fa¬ 
vourable  interval  may  be  obtained,  that  with  other 
artificial  aids  co-operating,  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  to  their  advantage ;  and,  if  rightly  em- 
i  ployed,  they  may  get  on  from  itrength  to  ftrength, 
i  till  they  recover  into  perfedt  health.”  The  dodtor 
i  -hen  fays,  “  but  it  is  not  my  defign,  at  prefent,  to 
Cxpatiate  upon  the  particular  kind  of  medical  re- 
I  ief  which  every  chronic  difeafemay  require,”  As 
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Dr.  Cadogan  hath  chofen  to  decline  this  tafk,  Wt- 
prefent,  and  to  leave  it  for  himfelf,  as  he  fays,  it 
has  been  left  to  him  by  others,  I  beg  leave  to  take 
the  liberty  of  commenting  a  little  on  this  p adage. 
And,  as  the  belt  comment  on  a  man’s  works  are  the 
works  themfelves,  I  fhall  follow  that  method. 

The  dobtor  hath  already  fpoken  of  thefe  refpites 
and  reliefs  of  the  difeafed,  which  plainly  appear  to 
fignify  a  temporary  death  of  the  patient  •,  and  then 
there  arifes  the  interval  for  introducing  into  the  dead 
body,  the  powers  of  his  activity ^  life  and  nature ;  and 
thefe,  if  rightly  employed,  may  get  him  on,  from 
itrength  to  ftrength,  till  he  recovers  intoperfebl 
health.  And  this,  I  hope,  may  be  juftly  deemed 
the  artificial  aids  *,  and  being  now  revealed,  it  may 
fave  the  dobtor  the  trouble  of  expatiating  any 
further.  For  it  really  may,  as  he  fays,  “lead  him 
into  too  wide  a  held,  and  too  far  from  his  prefent 
purpofe,  which  is  to  fhew,  that  the  gout,  in  moft 
of  its  ft  ages  and  degrees  may  be  cured,  a  prefent 
parexyim  or  fit  relieved,  its  return  for  ever  fafely 
prevented,  and  the  patient  eftablifhed  in  perfebt 
health.15  And  what  man  will  refufe  his  aftent,  that 
this  held  is  large  enough  of  all  confcience,  and  ; 
needs  no  addition  of  medical  relief  to  increafeitsj 
dimenhons  ?  let  us  fee  how  the  dobtor  finds  his  way 
out  of  this  held. 

And  here  it  nuift  be  allowed,  that  he  ftarts 
fair.  “  Let  us  fuopofe,  fays  he,  the  cafe  of  a 
man,  from  forty  to  hfty  years  of  age,  who  hasj 
had  at  lead  twenty  hts  of  gout  •,  by  which  moft) 
of  his  joints  have  been  fo  clogged  and  obflrubted 
as  to  make  walking  or  any  kind  of  motion,  very 
uneafy  to  him  *,  let  him  have  had  it,  fometimes  in 
his  ftomach,  a  little  in  his  head,  and  often  all  over 
him,  fo  as  to  make  him  univerfally  lick  and  Iovvj 
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fplrited,  efpecially  before  a  regular  fit  has  come  to 
relieve  him.5’  In  this  manner  of  dating  the  cafe, 
there  are  ferae  things  which  want  explanation  to 
my  capacity.  I  do  not  underftand  how  a  man 
can  have  the  gout  fometimes  only,  in  his  ftomach 
and  a  little  in  his  head,  when  he  has  it  often  all 
over  him  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  head  and  the  fto¬ 
mach  do  but  fometimes  make  part  of  his  body. 
Nor  do  I  fee  how  a  man  can  be  either  fick  or  low* 
fpirited  in  his  great  toes,  or  fingers  :  and  yet  fo  he 
muft  be,  if  he  be  univerfally  fick  and  lozv  fpirited. 

This,  I  do  readily  agree  with  the  doctor,  is  as 
bad  a  cafe  as  he  need  propofe.  And  God  grant  it 
may  never  prove  to  be  a  worfe  than  he  can  cure. 
And  fo  I  fincerely  with  him  fuccefs  in  his  practice. 
The  dobtor  then  fays,  and  “  therefore  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  every  old  cripple  whofe  joints 
are  burnt  to  chalk,55  that  burning  of  joints  to 
chalk,  fee  ms  to  be  a  new  phenomenon  in  che- 
miftry  ;  for  burning  bones  does  not  make  chalk  ; 
and  burning  chalk  makes  lime.  u  Hov/ever  thefe 
burnt  bones  are  grown  together  and  united  by 
anchylofes  and  the  arthritic  muft  be  carried  from 
his  bed  to  his  table  and  back  again,  ftiould  fuch  a 
man  be  propofed  as  an  object  of  medication  and 
cure.55  Yes,  doctor  of  medication ,  though  not  of 
cure  \  becaofe  you  add,  and  yet  even  he 
might  perhaps  receive  lome  relief  and  palliation  of 
pain,  if  he  has  any  great  degree  of  it,  which  is 
not  very  common  in  this  cafe.55 

However,  as  the  debtor  fays,  “  let  us  fuppofe 
therefore,  the  firft  example.55  And  now  I  (hall 
proceed,  firft  to  give  Dr.  Cadogan’s  manner  of 
treating  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham’s,  making  no  companion  between  the  two 
doctors.  For  I  know  that  Sydenham  is  not  to  be 
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compared  with  Dr.  Cadogan.  Because  the  former 
only  propofes  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  protradc 
the  returns  of  the  fits,  by  exercife,  temperance 
and  peace  of  mind  :  whereas  Dr.  Cadogan  afferts, 
by  thefe  three  an  eternal  -prevention  of  the  gout’s 
returning  may  be  accomplilhed  and  perfect  health 
eftablifhed.  Only  I  beg  to  remark,  that  Syden¬ 
ham  has  been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  lead  hy¬ 
pothetical  and  vifionary  of  all  phyficians,  the  moil 

faithful  obferver  ofdifeafes :  of  the  wavs  of  nature 

*  * 

in  curing  them  ;  and  of  the  truth  in  his  relations  ; 
that  he  had  very  great  pra&ice,  and  had  himfelf 
the  gout  thirty-four  years  before  he  wrote  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  difeafe. 

“  If  the  point  be  to  affuage  the  violent  raging 
of  a  prefen t  paroxyfm,  this  may  be  J'afely  done,  by 
giving  fame  loft  and  (lowly-operating  laxative,, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.”  Warm  then,  I  warrant  it. 
So  it  is,  the  dodtor  fays  fo.  “  But  warm  either  in 
fmall  doles,  repeated  fo  as  to  move  the  patient, 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  a  larger 
dole  .oft  per  in  a  Jefs  time,  according  to  the 


ftrength  and  exigency.” 

Sydenham  is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays, 
cc  1  am  moll  certainly  perfuaded,  being  taught 
by  the  repeated  experience  of  fuffering  from  it, 
that  every  cathartic  whether  it  be  of  the  lenient ,  or 
the  ft  ranger  kind,  which,  according  to  cyftom, 
Is  deftined  to  free  the  articulations  from  the  goutj 


Is  greatly  hurtful:  whether  this  purging  be  ap¬ 


plied,  either  in  the  paroxyfm,  to  leflen  the  o  fiend 
Ing  matter,  in  the  end  of  the  (it  to  diffipate  the 
reticles  of  the  difeafe,  or  in  the  perfect  intermifTionl 
or  in  health  to  op  pole  the  future  paroxyfm.  For 
I  have  found,  at  my  own  peril,  and  at  that  o 

Other  per  fans,  that  a  cathartic,  adminiftered  ii 
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cither  of  the  preceding  times,  was  fo  little  corres¬ 
ponding  with  my  willies,  that  the  evil,  which  it 
was  intended  to  appeafe  and  avert,  was  encreafecb 
And  by  thefe  means  the  paroxyfm  was  not  only 
more  violent,  but  that  the  patient  was  thrown  into 
imminent  danger  of  lafing  his  life  ;  and  that 
being  adminiftered  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fit,  it 
caufed  the  matter  to  germinate  afrelh  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fecond  paroxyfm,  not  more  gentle  than  the 
preceding.  And  thus  the  patient,  deluded  by  a 
Salacious  hope,  fabricated  for  himfelf  rhofe  evils, 
which  he  had  not  fufifered,  unlefs,  by  purging, 
he  had  excited  the  arthritic  humour  into  fre-fh 
rage.  Whatever  then  appertains  to  cathartics, 
whether  adminiftered  by  potion  or  by  clyiter,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  fince  it  is  the  inviolable 
law  of  nature,  and  interwoven  with  the  e  fie  nee  of 
this  diieafe,  that  the  arthritic  matter  fhould  con- 
ftantly  be  thrown  on  the  articulations  ;  that,  on 
this  account,  cathartics  will  effect  nothing  elfe, 
but  that  the  peccant  humour,  which  nature  hath 
driven  into  the  extremities  of  the  body  be  recalled 
into  the  mafs  of  blood  •,  from  whence  it  happens, 
that  what  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  returns  with  violence  on  the  vifeera ;  and 
thus  the  patient  who  was  in  no  kind  of  danger,  is 
expofed  to  the  great  rifque  of  his  life.  And  then 
he  adds,  “  this  method  of  cure,  by  cathartics, 
although  it  be  pernicious  aud  deftru&ive,  is  ufed 
by  fome  empirics  and  hath  acquired  them  a  mo¬ 
derate  efiimationd5 

Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  cc  proper  cataplafms.  may 
alfo  be  fdfely  applied  to  the  raging  part  which 
often  a  fin  age  pain  furprizingly”  But  Sydenham 
fays,  “  as  to  external  remedies,  for  alleviating 
pain,  I  know  of  no  fuch,  although  I  have  tried 

N  4  many 
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many  things  with  that  view,  both  on  myfelf  and 
others,  refrigerants  and  repellents  excepted ;  the 
application  of  which  I  have  already  fhewen  to 
be  perilous  :  and  fupported  by  much  and  long 
obfervation,  1  confidently  affert,  that  the  greateit 
part  of  thofe  who  are  faid  to  peri fh  by  the  gout 
are  not  fo  much  deftroyed  by  that  difeafe,  as  by 
injurious  and  unfkilfui  medication.5’  And  by  thefe 
alteratives  it  is  that  the  pains  of  the  gout  are  af- 
fuaged  furprizingly  and  for  ever.  Hoffman  alfo 
declares,  64  that  from  various  obfervations  he  had 
found  that  apoplexies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
cholics  and  convulfive  afthmas,  as  well  as  i inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  had  been 
confecutive  of  external  applications  in  the  gout.55 

To  the  preceding  Dr.  Cadogan  adds,  44  and  if 
the  patient  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  pain 
violent,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  taking  away 
a  little  blood.”  Let  us  again  hear  mailer  Syden- 
denham.  44  Bleeding  is  not  to  be  admitted,  either 
to  prevent  a  fit,  whole  approach  is  apprehended, 
or  to  mitigate  the  pain,  when  it  is  arrived.  By 
all  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  life,  even  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  paroxyfms,  if  blood  be  drawn,  there 
will  be  danger  left  a  new  fit  fucceed,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  blood  and  arthritic  humour, 
which  will  be  of  longer  duration  and  attended  with 
more  enormous  fymptoms  than  the  antecedent, 
and  the  matter  recalled  from  the  extremities  to  the 
vital  parts  ^  and  this  evil  is  recalled  as  often  as  a  vein 
Is  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  fays,  44  if  the  arthritic  be  young,  and 
heated  by  immoderate  drinking,  blood  may  be 
drawn  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  paroxyfm  ;  but 
if  it  be  drawn  in  the  fubfequent  fits,  the  gout  will 
much  fooner  become  inveterate,  even  in  young 
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men,  and  in  a  few  years  extend  its  tyranny  farther 
than  otherwife  in  many  years  it  could  have  acqui¬ 
red  the  power  of  extending  it.”  This  is  univer¬ 
sally  the  opinion  of  all  phyficians  who  are  moft 
efteemed  and  diftinguifhed  for  their  medical  Science. 
And  the  i  a  cl  was  moft  notorioufty  and  fatally  ve¬ 
rified  by  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Thompfon, 
who,  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  patients,  or  the 
exacerbation  of  their  torture,  fpeedily  admonifhed 
the  furviving  to  flee  from  his  medication  and  avert 
his  mifchief. 

And  then  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  cc  thus,  in  two  or 
three  days  time,  I  have  often  been  a  fevere  fit  mi¬ 
tigated  and  made  tolerable ;  and  this  is  a  better 
way  of  treating  it,  with  regard  to  future  confe- 
quences,  than  bearing  it  with  patience  and  buffer¬ 
ing  it  to  take  its  courfe;  for  the  Sooner  the  joints 
are  relieved  from  diftenflon  and  pain  the  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  there  is  of  obftrudtions  fixing  in  them,  or  their 
being  calcined  and  utterly  deftroyed.”  But  may 
:  not  an  arthritic,  by  being  too  follicitous  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  joints,  be  obliged  to  lofe  his  life  ?  after 
i  which,  1  humbly  apprehend,  his  limbs  can  be  of  no 
‘great  ufe  to  him  ?  Sydenham  aniwers  this  queltion 
in  the  affirmative,  refpebting  the  antecedent  me¬ 
thods  of  cure ;  for  he  lays,  by  how  much  the 
imore  the  pains  of  the  patient  are  alleviated,  by  fo 
imuch  the  more  is  the  concoclion  of  the  matter  de¬ 
layed  ;  and  by  as  much  as  thelamenefs  is  reftrain- 
ed,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  expulfion  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  impeded.  Add  to  this,  that  by  as 
lunch  as  the  fury  and  edge  of  the  fit  is  blunted, 
not  only  the  patient  is  thereby  afflidted  with  a  lon¬ 
ger  paroxyfm,  but  his  fits  will  Sooner  return,  and 
lie  will  be  lefs  free  from  all  the  melancholy  Symp¬ 
toms  during  the  intervals,” 

So 
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So  great  is  the  difference  between  Sydenham  and 
Cadogan.  And  then  the  latter  phyfician  exclaims, 
46  but,  inftead  of  this,  the  general  practice  is  quite 
the  reverie.”  Indeed,  dodtor,  you  are  miftaken, 
44  Oh  keep  up  your  fpirits  they  cry ;  keep  it  out  of 
your  ftomach  at  all  events.”  This  is  the  fecund 
time  that  Dr,  Cadogan  hath  expreffed  his  refent- 
ment  againft  keeping  the  gout  out  of  the  ftomach, 
as  if  letting  it  in  wereghe  belt  way  of  relieving  the 


patient.  This,  however,  is  new  in  practice.  And,  tor 
this  reafon,  I  imagine  when  it  rages  in  a  diftant  part,, 
the  bringing  of  it  back,  by  cathartics,  external  appli¬ 
cations  and  bleeding  is  always  to  be  encouraged. 
And  then  the  dodtor  fays,  46  they  drink  ftrong  wines 
and  cordials,  and  eat  rich  fpoon  meats,  raife  a  high 
fever,  enrage  and  prolong  the  pain,  and  protract  a 
fit  from  one  week  to  fix  weeks,  leaving  obftrucli- 
ons  and  weaknefs  in  the  parts,  crippling  the  pa¬ 
tient  ever  after.”  Thus,  kecauje  an  excels  in  diet  | 
may  aggravate  the  fymptoms,  the  mode  of  prac-' 
tice,  which  promifes  to  recall  the  matter  from  the ! 
extremities  to  the  vital  parts  to  alleviate  pain,  is  the  1 
only  true  method  of  treating  arthritics.  Medio  tu- 
tiffimus  ibis.  And  now,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ca-, 
dogan,  44  all  this,  I  hope,  will  be  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly  underftood  ^  for  there  is  doubtlefs  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  gouty  cafes,  but  no  cafe  that  will  not  ad-J 
mit  of  medical  aftiftance,  judicioully  adminifter- 
ed.”  Always,  provided  you  apply  to  Dr.  Cadogan, 
And  now  for  a  truth  which  nothing  can  exceed: 
in  its  utility,  provided  it  could  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  44  But  the  molt  capital  point  of  all,  and 
■what  is  moil  defired  by  all,  is  to  prevent  its  re-i 
turn,  or  changing  into  any  other  difeale,  and  tc 
eftablifh  health.  And  here  moil  men  would  b< 
very  well  pleafed  and  happy  could  this  be  done  b] 

am 
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any  medical  trick  or  noftrum,  with  full  liberty  of 
living  as  they  lift  and  indulging  every  appetite  and 
paflion  without  controul.”  Depend  upon  it,  doc¬ 
tor,  they  would  be  very  well  pleafed  although  this 
end  were  obtained  by  plain  fenfe,  and  a  medicine 
known  to  all  the  world.  However,  fays  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  “  fome  poor  filly  creatures,  ignorant  of  all 
philofophy  and  the  nature  of  caufes  and  effeds.?> 
“  Such,  1  apprehend,  as  the  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  other  filly  fellows,  who 
have  followed  Le  Fevre,  have  been  led  into  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  kind  by  a  few  artful  rogues,  very 
i  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  future  health,  and 
danger  of  their  lives  alfo,  expeding  from  medi¬ 
cine  what  it  never  did  or  can  perform,  the  cure  of 
chronic  difeafes.”  Now,  if  they  have  not  loft  their 
prefent  healthy  how  does  the  dodor  know  they  will 
lofe  their  future  ?  and  as  1  do  heartily  agree  that 
he  is  a  rogue,  who  leads  men  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  health,  by  any  medical  trick  or  noftrum  \  lo 
1  cannot  but  infer,  fhould  any  man  lead  them  to 
|  fame  place,  by  regimen ,  that  he  would  be  a  rogue 
alfo. 

The  dodor  perfeveres.  I  think  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  here  to  take  any  pains  to  fhew  the  inefficacy  of 
all  the  common  modes  of  pradice,  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding,  bliftering,  i flues,  &c.  They 
■  have  been  found  ineffedual,  not  only  in  the  gout 
but  all  other  chronic  difeafes.”  Not  fo  needlefs, 
if  the  dodor  pleafe  ;  for  he  hath  long  fince  told 
us,  they  will  do  wonders ,  and  very  lately ,  that 
purging  and  bleeding  are  excellent  remedies  in  the 
gout  to  leffen  the  pain  and  fhorten  the  fit.  And, 
therefore,  it  certainly  requires  fome  pains  to  fhew 
how  thole  things,  which  product  thefe  effetds,  are  in¬ 
effectual  and  produce  nothing  at  aid  But  then  the 

dodor 
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debtor  fays,  ct  all  fenfible  prabtitioners  muft  know* 
their  effebis  to  be  but  temporary”  Flow  then  are 
they  not  effectual?  is  nothing  effectual  but  what  lafts 
for  ever  ?  “  and  that  they  are  meant  and  ufed  only 
as  means  of  prefent  relief :  and  is  fuch  relief  no 
cffebt.”  Why  then  there  is  but  one  fenfible  practiti¬ 
oner  upon  earth  *,  for  all  the  reft,  fave  Dr.  Cadogan, 
do  verily  believe  that  the  venereal  difeafe  is  radi¬ 
cally  cured  by  mercury ;  and  that  the  adminiftering 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  a  radical  cure. 

And  now,  with  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  let  us  fee 
what  practicable  plan,  or  regimen,  here  defcribed, 
when  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  happily  ended,  may  for 
ever  prevent  its  return  ;  and  lb  confirm  his  general 
health,  that  it  fhall  not  again  be  overiet  by  every 
flight  cold  or  trilling  accident.”  And  if  it  be  only 
confirmed  againft  flight  colds  and  trifling  accidents, 

I  do  not  fee  how  its  return  cm  for  ever  be  prevented. 

.  The  debtor  then  fays,  “  !  have  already  fhewen, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  aftivity,  or  bodily  motion, 
is  neceffary,  at  intervals,  every  day,  to  raife  the 
circulation  to  that  pitch  that  will  keep  the  fine  vef- 
fels  open  and  the  old  blood  pure  •,  and  alfo  make 
new  from  the  frefh  juices.”  So  have  thoufands 
before  him  :  but  not  in  the  fame  way,  by  making 
the  body  confift  of  two  mills  and  a  ftill ,  and  of  three 
fets  of  circulating  veftels. 

“  if  the  patient  cannot  be  brought  to  this,  fays 
the  debtor,  he  lias  no  chance  of  recovering  to  per¬ 
fect  health.”  Very  little,  indeed.  “  If  therefore,  j, 
he  can  neither  walk  nor  ride  at  all,  he  muft  by  de- 
grees  be  brought  to  do  both  by  the  affiftance  of 
others,  which  may  be  given  him  in  the  following  j 
manner.”  Of  which  I  have  neverthelefs  fomet 
doubt.  cc  Let  a  handy,  abtive  fervant  or  two  be  j- 
employed  to  rub  him  all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed, 

with 
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With  flannels  or  flannel  gloves,  fumigated  with  gums 
and  fpices,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  his  nerves  and  fibres,  and  move  his 
blood  without  any  fatigue  to  himfelf.”  To  this,  in 
a  note,  the  dodfor  fays,  “  a  little  fridtion  may  have 
little  or  no  effedl  ;  but  long  continued  and  repeat¬ 
ed  often  with  fumigated  flannels,  it  will  do  more 
than  moft  other  things  or  methods.93 

From  a  defcription  of  thefe  effects  I  naturally 
recede  to  the  caujes  \  and  therefore  I  conclude,  al» 
th'o’  the  dodlor  has  omitted  to  fpecify  the  fex,  that 
the  two  handy  ferv  ants  mu  ft  be  maid  fervants^  who* 
with  their  frihions ,  fumigations,  and  flannel  gloves 
are  to  trace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  and  fibres* 
and  move  the  blood,  without  any  fatigue  to  the 
‘patient  himfelf.  Although  I  think  this  to  be  a  very 
good  method  of  effedluating  the  preceding  pur- 
pofes,  I  differ  in  opinion  from  the  dodtor  in  that 
which  follows.  I  doubt  whether  it  may  not  “  take 
Up  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  firft:  and  I  am 
dure  it  will  not  have  the  preceding  effedls  if  it  be 
repeated  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  fuppoflng  him  to¬ 
tally  unable  to  help  himfelf.” 

Then  fays  the  dodtor,  “  but  if  he  can  walk  a 
i  hundred  yards  only.”  But  and  if — are  ugly  things 
;  when  they  come  after  a  fofitive  aifertion,  that  this 
|  man  is  to  be  perfedlly  rellored  to  health  and  all  re** 
turns  of  the  gout  for  ever  prevented.  Well  then, 
with  this  but  and  ift  what  is  the  event  ?  Why,  it 
will  forward  him  greatly  to  walk  thole  two  hundred 
yards  every  two  hours.”  As  much  as  it  did  the  Irifli- 
man  in  his  journey,  who,  riding  poft,  rode  three 
times  over  the  fame  part,  becaufe  he  would  have 
fome  more  cf  the  good  road  before  he  left  it.  For, 
if  a  man  walk  thofe  fame  two  hundred  yards  for 
ever,  I  apprehend,  he  will  not  be  forwarded  more 

than 
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than  if  he  walked  them  once  only.  tc  And,  if  he 
can  bear  a  carriage,  let  him  go  out  in  it  every  day, 
till  he  begins  to  be  tired.3’  I  would  add  if  I 
might,  to  go  out,  and  come  home  before  he  be  tired ; 
becaule  if  he  peril  ft  in  going  out  till  he  begins  to 
be  tired,  I  think  the  coming  home  after  it  may  be 
too  much.  But  I  afk  pardon  for  pretending  to 
mend  that  which,  in  its  nature,  is  incapable  of 
amendment. 

The  dodtor  fays,  “  the  firft  day  or  two  all  this 
may  difturb  and  fatigue  him  a  little;  but  if  he  has 
patience  to  perfevere  to  the  fourth.33  What  then  ? 
why  then  the  dodtor  will  dare  to  promife  him  fome 
amendment  and  increafe  of  ftrength.33  Promife 
him  ?  why  he  promifed  that  before.  "And  this  the 
patient  hath  already,  who,  from  not  being  able 
to  Jiand ,  hath  been  rubbed  by  the  two  handy  maid 
fervants  into  the  ability  of  walking  fix  hundred 
yards  in  a  day.  “  And  then  he  mull  employ  it  as 
young  merchants  do  a  little  money,  to  get  more.” 
If  they  do  not  bankrupt.  “And  thus  he  muftgoon 
rubbing.’3  Rub  away,  my  handy  maids  ;  “  walking 
and  riding  a  little  more  and  more  every  day,  hop¬ 
ping  always,  upon  the  firft  fenfation  of  wearinels, , 
to  reft  a  little.33  Then,  if  he  walks,  let  one  of  the  girls  I 
follow  him  with  a  ftool  that  he  may  not  be  made  \ 
more  weary  with  handing,  “  till  he  be  able  to  walk , 
two  or  three  miles  at  a  ftretch  or  ride,  ten  without' 
any  wearinels  at  all.33  I  fear  all  this  is  like  the; 
wifdom  of  the  young  rat  in  council,  who  propofed 
the  tying  of  a  bell  round  the  cat’s  neck,  to  pronounce: 
his  coming.  It  would  be  an  admirable  way,  indeed, 
but  where  is  the  phyfician  that  can  do  it  ?  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  is  the  man.  But  what  if  another  fit  fhould  come 
before  this  walking  be  effedfced  ?  why  then  that; 

would  be  a  rub,  which  muft  be  rubbed  away  by  the 
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maids,  if  it  can  be  :  if  not,  it  is  a  rub  for  ever,  and 
here  ends  the  doblor’s  differtation  upon  rubbing. 

And  now  for  the  debtor’s  reafons  of  recommen¬ 
dation.  “  This  is  recommended  with  an  intention 
to  diflodge  and  throw  off  all  remains  of  crude, -gouty 
concretions  that  may  have  obftrubted  his  joints,3* 
or  which,  like  Bays’s  army  in  the  inns  at  Knight’s- 
Bridge,  “he  concealed  in  the  lacuna,  or  recejfes  of 
his  body,  to  free  the  circulation  in  minimis,  and  all 
its  fecretions,  perfpirations  and  difeharges  what¬ 
ever  ?”  I  do  not  remember  that  anatomifts  have 
denominated  any  part  of  the  human  body,  in  a 
man,  the  lacuna .  They  have,  indeed,  given  that 
name  to  certain  glands  which  are  fituated  in  a 
recefs  peculiar  to  the  females  of  our  fpecies  :  but 
then,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  in  what  manner  the 


gouty  concretions,  of  a  man,  can  lie  concealed  in 
the  lacuna  of  a  woman.  But  if  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
diicovered,  in  the  execution  of  his  talk,  that  things 
i  are  lo,  then  1  confefs,  indeed,  that  rubbing  feems 
to  be  a  good  method  of  diflodging  and  throwing 
them  off  j  but  1  fancy  the  patient  will  not  receive 
thefe  benefits,  in  confequence  of  the  debtor’s  intentiofi 
and  the  female  fribtions.  And  here  I  find  I  am 
I  right  in  my  judgement.  For  the  doftor  fays,  they 
:may  certainly  be  affixed  and  greatly  promoted  by 
a  few  well  cholen,  mild,  antimonial,  abforbent, 
and  faponaceous  medicines  and  fweetners,  that 
like  putting  fhot  or  gravel  into  a  bottle,  with  a 
'good  deal  of  agitation,  greatly  help  to  make  it  clean, 
that  without  agitation  will  do  nothing.” 

The  fimileis  new  and  excellent,  and  it  illuflrates 
finely ;  for  it  feems  all  thefe  medicines,  particu¬ 
larly  the  foap,  are  to  enter  the  blood  veffels  in  a  folk! 
form,  through  the  labteals,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  invifible  by  the  aid  of  a  microfcope,  to  all  thefe 
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who  cannot  have  an  occular  demonstration  of  things  in* 
vifible  \  and  then  they  mildly  fcour  and  rub  off  all  the 
concretions.  But  will  not  the  doctor’s  mill  grind  down 
thele  medicines  as  well  as  it  does  the  food  ?  if  not,  I 
am  afraid  the  handy  rubbing  of  the  maid  fervants  and 
the  walking  of  a  hundred  yards  may  not  be  fufficient 
to  give  the  patient  due  agitation.  I  would  therefore 
humbly  advife  the  adding  of  two  more  maid  fervants 
to  tofs  him  in  a  blanket •,  or  the  tying  of  him  to  the 
fails  of  a  windmill,  in  a  brilk  gale,  which  will  at  once 
give  him  air,  exercife  and  agitation,  without  la¬ 
bour  to  himfelf.  A  method  which,  as  far  as  l  have 
heard,  hath  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  curing 
of  chronic  difeafes.  And  this  would  certainly  much 
afiill:  the  fcouring  of  the  fhot-like,  gravel-like  me¬ 
dicines  in  the  body.  And  this  mild  remedy,  I  am 
not  a  little  furprifed,  the  dodtor  hath  not  diredted. 
But  perhaps,  we  may  have  it  in  the  great  circle . 

The  dodtor,  having  thus  provided  for  his  pa¬ 
tient's  exercife,  comes  now  to  his  diet.  “  Which 
muff  be  fuch  as  may  neither  turn  four  nor  bitter, 
nor  rancid,  nor  any  way  degenerate  from  thofe 
qualities  neceffary  to  make  good  blood.”  Thefe 
are  qualities  which  may  be  requifite  enough ; 
but  where  are  the  fubftances  which  will  not  do 
either  of  the  former  and  accomplifh  the  latter  to 
be  found  ?  And  then  comes  the  bill  of  fare, 
new  laid  eggs,  dreifed,  creamy (be  fure  to  mind 
the  creamy)  tc  tripe,  calves  feet,  chicken,  partridge, 
rabbits,  mo  ft  forts  of  white  mild  kill,  fuch  as  j 
whiting,  fkate,  cod,  turbot,  £dV.  and  ail  forts  of 
Ihell-Mi,  particularly  oyfters,  raw.”  The  reafons  i 
for  fo  particularly  recommending  oviters,  in  the 
gout,  in  which  a  free  perfpiration  is  fo  elfentially 
requifite,  is,  I  imagine,  becaufe  Keil  hath  ob- 
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ierved,  that  oyfters  reft  rid  and  lelTen  the  perfpir- 
able  matter  more  than  any  other  food. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  w  very  foon  he  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  eat  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venifon , 
if  he  can  get  it.  Pray  dodtor  muft  not 
the  patient  drink  the  weekly  bottle  the  day 
he  eats  venifon,  and  get  a  little  merry ,  for  the 
fake  of  gccd  humour ,  and  good  company?  Can 
it  be  eaten  either  claffically  or  convivially  with 
fmali  beer  or  water  ?  and  now  for  the  time 
of  keeping  thefe  meats,  “  they  muft  all  be 
kept  till  they  are  tender,5’  and  now  for  the  man¬ 
ner  of  eating  them.  “  Thefe  muft  all  be  eaten 
with  their  own  gravies,  without  any  compounded 
fauces  ox  pickles  whatever,”  thefe  arepoifon.  u  In- 
ftead*of  which  boiled  or  ftewed  vegetables  and 
fallads  of  letuce  and  endive  may  be  ufed  *,  and 
the  luxury  that  is  not  unwholefome  may  be  allow¬ 
ed,  light  puddings,  cuftards,  creams,  hlanc 
\  manger ,  &c.  and  the  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  fea- 
|  fons.”  Now,  pray  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  ftcate  a  mild 
fifli  ?  are  mufcles,  being  one  of  the  all  kinds  of 
i|  ftiell-fifh,  not  as  poifonous  as  pickled  cucumbers  ? 
will  pork  not  become  rancid  in  the  ftomach  and 
i  forfeit  •,  will  the  ftewed  vegetables  and  fallads  not 
iturn  four  ?  and  fince  all  kinds  of  puddings  and 
creams  have  been  already  interdi&ed,  as  hurtful, 
wherefore  are  they  now  to  be  introduced  as  whole- 
fome  ?  are  not  thefe,  with  cuftards,  more  likely 
to  ferment  and  become  acid  than  bread  ?  and  does 
the  earth  afford  us  any  one  produdlion  which  more 
fpontaneoufly  runs  into  fermentation  and  vinegar 
than  ripe  fruit  ?  and  now  we  fee  how  well  you 
iave  adapted  your  diet,  and  your  rational  ideas  to 
•he  caufes  of  the  difeafe  and  the  cure  of  it.  ’  And  I 
will  venture  to  aflert,  that  your  temperance,  in 
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eating,  is  fuch  luxury  as  not  one  half  of  thofe  call 
indulge  in  who  have  the  gout.  And  therefore* 
it  can  never  be  the  cure  of  that  difeafe  in  them. 

44  But,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  becaufe  wine  moft  un¬ 
doubtedly  produces  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  gouts 
in  the  world,  wine  muft  be  avoided,  or  taken 
very  fparingly.”  Indeed,  doctor,  you  are  moft 
undoubtedly  miftaken,  as  it  hath  been  already 
ihewen.  Beer  and  cyder  have  as  large  a  (hare  in 
producing  the  gout,  in  England,  as  wine.  However, 
you  fay,  44  if  a  man  thinks  he  muft  die  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  leaving  it  off  all  at  once,  he  muft  doit 
by  degrees  and  drink  half  the  quantity  of  yefterday 
till  he  has  brought  it  to  nothing.”  And  here  the 
dobtorfhews  his  fkill  in  mathematical  quantities  to 
be  equal  to  that  which  he  has  in  phyfics,  metaphy- 
fics,  and  moral  philofophy.  For,  in  what  manner 
can  a  man  bring  fomething  to  nothing ,  who  leaves 
every  day,^  half  to  be  divided  on  the  next  ?  And 
then  he  adds,  44  but  the  danger  of  attempting  it  in 
this  manner,  is,  that  it  will  never  be  done.”  There 
is  more  than  a  danger  \  there  is  a  certainty  that  it 
can  never  be  done.  1  remark  thefe  things  to  prove 
how  truely  juftified  Dr.  Cadogan  always  is  in 
confuting  all  thofe  phyficians  who  have  no  kind  of 
ideas  to  the  words,  gouty,  rheumatic,  cdV. 

The  doctor  then  fpeaks  out  boldly,  “if  he  did  it 
all  at  once,  I  would  be  hanged  if  he  died  of  the 
attempt ;  he  would  be  uneafy  for  three  or  four 
days,  that’s  all.”  Now  I  would  not  with  the . 
doftor,  for  his  own  fake,  to  run  this,  rifque  ot 
being  hanged  *,  and  then,  for  the  fake  of  the  world?  |< 
for  how  could  it  be  fupported  after  the  hanging  off 
the  only  rational  phyfician  it  contains?  where  ihal'l 
fuch  another  philanthropift  of  a  doctor  be  found  ? 
for,  like  Hamlet’s  father,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
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1  fear  we  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  But  if  he 
will  rifque  that  precious  life,  let  him  (tick  literally  to 
■the  patient's  dying  in  the  attempt.  And  let  not  that  at¬ 
tempt  exceed  a  week  :  a  day  would  be  fafer.  That 
he  will  be  only  uneafy  for  three  or  four  days,  I 
am  apprehenfive,  may  alfo  be  dubious  ;  and  fo 
hear  what  old  mailer  Sydenham  hath  to  fay. 

Water  alone  I  efteem  to  be  crude  and  perilous, 
and  this  I  have  experienced  to  iny  coil ;  and 
therefore  if  the  arthritic,  either  from  a  long  or 
too  great  ufe  of  inebriating  liquors  or  is  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  or,  lailly,  if  from  too  great  weak- 
nefs  he  cannot  digeft  his  food  without  wine,  or 
Tome  other  fermented  liquor,  it  will  be  dangerous 
if  he  fhall  at  once  and  fuddenly  abilain  from  wine, 
which  error  hath  proved  mortal  to  not  a  few  who 
have  thus  relinquifhed  that  liquor-/*  And  then, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  he  pre- 
i  fers  Canary  to  French  wines.  “  The  dodor, 
j  does  indeed  allow  a  little  good  porter  or  foft  ale ; 
-but  then,  by  degrees,  to  come  to  fmall  beer,  the 
wholefomeft  and  belt  of  all  liquors,  except  good 
|  foft  water.”  And  thus  the  fmall  beer  brewer 
I  Hands  next  in  degree  of  eminence  to  nature  her- 
fe If,  for  making  the  bell  beverage.  However, 
thefe  arthritics  are  not  to  be  entirely  refunded  from 
i  wine,  only  during  the  dodor’s  confiid  with  thedif- 
!  eafe.  4C  As  foon  as  his  patient  has  recovered  health 
land  ftrength  to  ufe  exercife  enough  to  iubdue  ir, 
he  may  lately  indulge  once  a  week  or  perhaps 
i ,  twice  with  a  pint  of  wine,  for  the  fake  of  good 
i  Tumour  and  good  company  if  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  it  *,  for  I  would  not  be  fuch  a  churl, 
i  fays  the  dodor,  as?to  forbid,  or  even  damp  one 
of  the  greateft  joys  of  human  life.”  ’Sblood,  laid 
j  | a  friend  of  mine,  he  proves  himfelf  a  churl  in  the 
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very  words  in  which  he  renounces  that  char  aft  eft 
lie  allowed  us  a  bottle  before,  at  one  fitting,  and 
now  he  reduces  it  to  a  pint.  A  plague  on  his  re¬ 
gimen  ^  it  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Falftaffe’s  reck¬ 
oning.  For  in  plump  Jack’s,  there  was  a  ha’p’oth 
of  bread  to  two  gallons  of  lack  ;  and  this  aquatic 
phyfician  gives  us  but  one  pint  of  wine  to  a  bill  of 
fare  that  would  tempt  an  alderman. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  tells  us,  “  we  muff  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  three  great  principles  of  health 
and  long  life,  activity,  temperance  and  peace  of 
mind.55  The  firft  we  may  eafily,  indeed,  keep 
in  view  and  the  doctor  hath  given  a  fubftitute  to  the 
want  or  aftivity  in  the  fick  man,  by  the  aftivity 
of  his  handy  maid  fervants.  But  alas !  for  vex* 
ation  he  hath  offered  no  cure.  Neither  temperance 
nor  aftivity  will  remove  that.  Poft  equitem  fedet  atra 
cur  a.  She  accompanies  him  alio  in  his  walks, 
takes  the  air  with  him  in  his  chariot,  fits  with  him 
at  his  table,  lies,  but  does  not  Deep,  with  him  in 
his  bed  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  three  great  caufes  of 
the  word:  of  all  chronic  difeafes  is  not  to  be 
removed.  Flow  then  (hall  we  keep  in  fight 
that  which  we  cannot  fee,  peace  of  mind  ?  Flow- 
ever,  “  with  thefe  ever  in  view,  he  may  eat 
and  drink  of  every  thing  the  earth  produces. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  indulgence  pleniere  for  eat-  • 
ing  and  drinking.  Moles,  who  received  his  i 
intelligence  from  tolerable  authority,  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  for  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Levi¬ 
ticus,  you  will  find  it  thus  written.  “And  the  i 
lord  fpoke  unto  Mofes  and  to  Aaron,  faying  unto  jj 
them,  whatfoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  is  cloven¬ 
footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud,,  among  the  beafts, 
that  {hall  ye  eat with  exceptions  alfo.  But  his 

diet,  as  the  debtor  fays,  “muff  be  plain,  Ample,  folidi 
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and  tender.59  Do  not  [olid  and  tender  feem  difficult 
to  be  had  in  the  fame  piece  of  beef  ?  however,  all 
kinds  of  earthly  productions,  folid  and  fluid,  are  again 
laid  open  to  Dr.  Cadogaffs  temperate  man,  and  fo 
good  night  to  regimen;  and  yet,  there  feem  to  be  fe- 
veral  things,  which  the  earth  produces,  that  I  would 
not  advile  him  to  eat;  fuch  as  fome  forts  of  fungus 
and  fome  herbs ;  fuch  as  hemlock  and  henbane  and 
the  deadly  night-fhade.  We  are  then  told,  “that  we 
mult  eat  but  of  one  thing  or  two  at  moll  at  a  meal, 
and  this  will  foon  bring  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  about 
half  our  ufual  quantity,  for  all  men  eat  about  twice 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  do,  provoked  by  variety39 
By  this  account  one  would  imagine  there  was  not 
a  man  in  ail  England,  who  did  net  live  like  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Sheriff,  at  lead.  Why,  doflor,  fix- 
teen  parts  in  twenty  of  mankind  in  this  kingdom, 
have  not  two  diffies  at  a  meal  to  eat  of ;  and  one 
half  of  thefe  are  fo  far  from  eating  too  much  from 
the  provocation  of  variety,  that  they  have  notonediffi 
on  which  to  fatisfy  their  honeft  hunger  fix  times  in 
fix  months  unlefs  they  can  feed  on  your  retherial 
diet,  or  eat  what  they  have  not.  And  thele  honefl, 
induffrious  men  would  be  more  than  fatisfied,  would 
you  be  pleafed  to  give  them,  each  day,  that  other 
half  of  the  meal  which  is  to  remain  after  your  pa¬ 
tients  are  fatisfied. 

^  r 

However,  “  we  muff  drink  but  little  of  any  li¬ 
quor,  and  never  till  we  have  done  eating.’5  No 
bobbing  nor  nobbing  at  table.  u  The  drier  every 
man’s  diet  is  the  better.33  And  yet,  not  long  fince, 
we  were  told,  that  we  fpoiled  all  our  meat  by  roaft- 
ingand  cooking  it  too  much,  and  loiing  all  the  red 
gravy.  How  do  you  make  this  out  doctor  ?  by 
being  always  new  in  conffftency  of  opinion  ?  At 
one  time  we  are  to  eat  juiccy  meat,  fornething 
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like  a  Tartar  and  a  tyger,  becaufe  that  makes  m, 
healthy  and  ftrong  •,  and  then  we  muft  eat  dry  meat^, 
like  a  horfe,  and  never  drink  till  we  are  Satisfied  ^ 
becaufe  that  affifts  digeftion.  Does  not  your  differ- 
tation  referable  the  cloud  in  Hamlet,  which  was 
fometimes  an  owl,  fometimes  a  camel,  and  fome- 
times  a  whale  ? 

“No  wine  oftener  than  twice  a  week  at  mofL”  The 
wine  increales  from  once  and  a  perhaps  to  a  pofitivv 
tw;ce  a  week,  tho5  it  leffens  from  a  bottle  to  a  pint. 
“And  this  muft  be  confidered  as  a  luxurious  indul¬ 
gence.”  A  hard  leffon  for  the  hen  vivant  *,  yet,  “if  he  be 
fometimes  led  unawares 'into  a  debauch,  it  muft  be 
expiated  by  abftinence  and  double  exercife  the  next 
day ;  and  he  may  take  a  little  of  my  Magnefia  Alba 
and  Rhubarb,  as  a  good  antidote.”  And  pray  Dr, 
Cadogan,  how  came  the  Magnefia  to  be  jour's  ?  I 
find  the  procefs  of  making  it  in  Shebbeare’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyftc ,  printed  feventeen  years  agonef'  and 
yet  your  advenifement  for  making  it  was  publifh- 
ed  but  hve  years  fince.  On  this  account  I  have 
feen  Shebbeare,  and  he  tells  me,  that  when  he  read, 
your  effay  on  the  nurfing  of  children,  in  manufeript, 
that  he  mentioned  this  medicine  to  you,  before  j 
which  time  it  appeared  that  you  were  a  ftranger  to  i 
the  compofition  ♦,  that  you  then  inferred  the  name  of  I 
it  in  your  effay,  and  have  advertifed  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  “  When  I firft  introduced  and  recommended. 
Magnefia,  now,  above  twenty  years  ago,  /never 
intended  it  fhould  be  a  fecret  to  be  advertifed  for 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good 
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*  Magnejia  Alba,  made  of  the  earth  of  the  fal  catharticus\ 
mnarus ,  precipitated  by  lixi-vium  iartari,  which,  being  walh"! 
cd  clean  and  dryed,  yields  more  in  quantity,  and  is  more^al-:! 
haline  in  quality,  than  the  earth  of  nitre,  or  of  any  othea 
neutral  fait.  (VoL  2.  /.  290  J 
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medicine  would  find  its  way  into  the  world  without 
the  contemptible  method  of  advertifing,”  In 
what  manner  could  Dr.  Cadogan  introduce  this 
medicine  twenty  years  ago  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  many  years  before  that  time  ?  how 
could  he  intend  to  keep  that  a  fecret  which 
was  known  to  Dr.  Glafs  and  Shebbeare,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  the  latter  ?  and  on  what  right 
does  he  call  the  Magnefia  his ,  when  fuch  is  the 
true  (late  of  the  cafe  ?  and  let  me  recommend  to 
the  debtor  to  be  more  temperate  for  the  future , 
againft  advertifing  quacks  and  lying  advertife- 
ments.  The  fabl  is  then,  that  you  debtor  had  it  from 
Shebbeare,  and  he  ingenuoufly  tells  me,  that  in  con- 
verfation  with  Dr.  Glafs  of  Exeter,  who  is  nemini 
fecundus ,  when  they  were  talking  on  Hoffman’s 
Magnefia,  made  from  the  bittern  of  nitre,  that  the 
doctor  faid,  he  was  convinced  that  the  fait,  made 
from  the  bittern  of  fea  fait,  would  be  equally  effi¬ 
cacious.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  was  firft  made 
from  that  fait  by  Shebbeare.  And  yet  you,  Dr.  Cado¬ 
gan,  in  your  advertifement,  call  it  your  cwn  pre~ 
feription.  Is  there  not  fomething  alio  which  fhews 
your  chemical  knowledge  to  be  new  like  all  the 
reft  ?  for  you  preferibe  the  bitter  purging  fait, 
or  that  which  hath  been  falfely  called ,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  jold ,  for  Glauber's  fait .  You  are,  indeed, 
miftaken  in  the  thing  ;  for  the  bitter  purging  fait  ' 
is  foot  from  the  bittern,  which  remains  after  the 
common  fait  is  made,  and  is  never  called  nor  fold 
for  Glauber’s  fait.  The  latter  is  made  from  fea  fait 
with  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  the  mixture 
of  which  the  marine  acid  flies  off,  and  the  earth 
becomes  united  with  the  vitriolic,  which  being 
chriftalized,  forms  a  fait,  unlike  in  every  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  of  the  marine  bittern.  Whoever  is 

O  4  well 
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well  acquainted  with  thefe  medicines  can  never 
think  that  one  can  be  fold  for  another,  any  more 
than  a  turkey  for  a  mallard. 

And  now'  comes  a  medical  direbtion  worth  all 
the  reft.  “  Or,  if  he  cannot  deep  with  his  unufual 
load,  he  may  drink  water,  and,  with  his  linger  in 
his  throat  throw  it  up.”  Be  mud  have  a  confound¬ 
ed  long  finger  to  get  it  into  his  throat.  However 
this  be  one  of  the  few  rational  ideas,  which  moil 
affu redly  mankind  never  had  before  the  publication 
of  the  debtor’s  dificrtation  ;  and,  if  it  will  perform 
what  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  we  need  no  other  remedy; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
hang  forrow,  caft  away  care,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  gouts,  chronic  difeafes  and  doctors.  Only  re¬ 
member  the  water ,  and  to  get  a  finger  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  throat,  and  all  fh  ill  be  well.  For 
the  debtor  fays,  “  1  have  known  fome  old  foldiers, 
by  this  trick  alone,  taking  their  dofe  to  bed  with 
them,  live  to  kill  their  acquaintance  two  or  three 
times  over.5’  And  how  I  thou  Id  be  glad  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Cadogan  were  the  phyfician  who 
brought  thefe  acquaintance  two  or  three  times  over 
to  life ,  in  order  to  their  being  fo  often  killed  over 
again  by  the  old  foldiers.  1  know  but  one  inftance 
of  men  reviving  from  death,  after  being  killed  by 
an  old  fold'ier,  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Bayes’s  troops,, 
when  killed  by  Drawcanfir.  If  the  debtor  be  the 
man,  let  him  advertife  water  and  a  long  finger y,  in- 
ftead  of  his  Magnefiaa  and  I  will  infure  him  bufinefs 
enough,  provided  he  will  previoufly  obtain  a  few 
letters,  written  to  himfelf,  to  thank  him  for  having 
thus  rcpeatly  revivified  the  fubferiberst,  and  a  few 
affidavits  to  the  truth  of  it  by  thofe  who  have  been 
twice  killed  by  the  old  foldiers  and  brought  to  life 
bv  the  debtor,  and  are  now  living  and  ready  to  die 
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the  third  time  by  the  fame  means,  to  {hew  their 
confidence  in  his  {kill.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
mark,  that,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  introduced  his  bro¬ 
chure  with  the  wifdom,  happinels,  health  and  long' 
life  of  a  voluptuary,  as  fignal  and  as  indulgent  in 
luxurioufnefs/as  ever  exifted,  in  order  to  aeter  ns 
from  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  incite  us  to  feek 
the  charms  of  fobriety ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  after  hav¬ 
ing  defcribdd  the  horrors  of  difeafe,  and  fhewen  the 
necefiity  of  a  reformation  in  our  manners  and  diet, 
he  has  with  a  wet  finger  wiped  off  all  our  fears,  and 

fafely  landed  us  on  the  delicious  fhores  of  fenfua- 
* 

lity.  And  now  I  would  afk  the  doctor,  if  he  had 
put  this  recipe  at  the  end  of  St.  Evremond’s  life  ; 

!  and  had  only  afterted,  that  this  water  and  long  finger - 
I  work  were  the  means  which  thar  practical  philofo- 
pher  made  ufe  of  to  acquire  all  the  felicities  he  en¬ 
joyed,  whether  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
1  would  have  been  as  much  obliged  to  him,  for  this 
I  one  rational  and  new  idea ,  as  for  all  the  others  in 
i  his  brochure  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  preceding  recipe  thedoftor 
I  adds,  “  one  moderate  meal  a  day  is  abundantly 
i  Efficient  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  omit  lupper, 
becaufe  dinner  is  not  fo  eafily  avoided.”  I  fear 
there  are  great  numbers  of  honeft  people  who 
i  cannot  fo  eafily  find  a  dinner  as  avoid  it.  But 
then,  “  inftead  of  fupper,  any  good  ripe  fruit  of 
the  feafon  would  be  very  falutary,  preventing 
coftiyentis,  and  keeping  the  bowels  free  and  open, 
cooling,  correcting,  and  carrying  off  the  heats  and 
crudities  of  his  indigeftion.”  Certainly  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  mu  ft  have  forgotten,  that  he  pronounces 
acelcents  to  be  more  pernicious,  by  fermenting 
in  the  ftornach,  than  acids,  already  formed  by  fer¬ 
mentation  j  that  thefe  acelcents  form  the  crudities, 

and 
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and  acrimony,  the  aculcated  and  angular  particles,, 
which,  as  he  lays  form  thefe  obftructions,  which 
caufe  the  gout  j  that  ripe  fruits,  of  all  earthly  pro¬ 
ductions,  mod:  fpontaneoufly  run  into  fermentation 
and  acidity,  when  their  juice  is  extracted,  by  di¬ 
viding  their  confiftency,  either  by  maftication  or 
other  means,  and  put  into  motion  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach.  Unlefs  his  old  friend  oblivion  had 
Signally  abided  him  could  he  have  faid,  that  fuch 
things  are  good  at  flipper?  will  they  not  lie  all  night 
in  the  ftomach,  and  ferment  to  acidities,  and  form 
the  very  crudities  of  indigeftion,  which  he  fays  they 
expel  ?  Let  thefe,  who  are  Subject  to  fuch 
acidities,  try  the  experiment,  and  if  the  very 
contrary  does  not  happen  to  that  which  the 
doctor  fays,  then  have  all  chemifts  been  mif- 
taken ;  the  mo  ft  fermentative  of  all  productions 
have  loft  their  power  of  fermentation  *,  and  nature 
hath  reverfed  her  laws,  in  complaii'ance  to  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  differ  ration,^ 

Let  us  now  fhew  what  may  be  the  daily  food  of : 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  temperate  man,  and  we  may  then 
difeover,  “whether  thefe  acidities  and  crudities  and 
indigeftion,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  cured  and! 
prevented,  than  by  the  common  diet  of  thofe  who, 
are  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes.”  As  he  is  to  make  but  one  meal  a  day, 
there  is  nothing  for  breakfaft;  and  abftaining  from 
food  twenty-four  hours  is  certainly  a  moft  falutary 
method.  Becauie  Sanctorius  hath  found,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  nature  wants  refrefhment  in  fixteen.r 
Suppofe  he  has  a  pork  fteak  for  dinner ;  for  “broiling 
is  the  belt  cooking”  fayeth  the  doctor,  this  muft  be 
dreffed  fo  as  to  keep  in  all  the  red  juices,  no  pick-i 
les,  no  pepper,  no  muftard,  no  bread,  and  a  little 
fait,  fome  boiled  or  ftewed  vegetables  or  fallads, 

without 
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without  oil,  and  with  very  little  vinegar  ;  cuftards 
and  creams,  and  frnall  beer  or  water :  will  the  pork 
not  forfeit  ?  will  the  vegetables  and  creams  not 
turn  four  ?  Dr.  Caclogan  hath  forgotten  that  frefh 
meat  mixed  with  vegetables  does  not  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  as  it  is  known  by  experiments  on  that 
mixture  •,  and  therefore  not  in  the  ftomach  :  and 
then  at  night,  ripe  fruit.  Now,  if  any  phyficiaii 
can  preicribe  a  regimen  that  offers  more  probably 
to  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  and  convert  a  regular 
gout  into  an  anomalous,  by  tne  patient’s  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fpirituous  parts  of  a  little  daily  wine, 
or  other  fermented  liquor  of  a  generous  nature, 
let  the  dobtor  himfelf  evince  the  contrary  in  his 
great  circle  of  fcience,  or  hie  ctfftus  artemque  re - 
fonat. 

And  now  for  the  regulation  of  activity.  “  His 
a£tivity  need  be  no  more  than  to  perfevere  in  the 
habit  of  rubbing  all  over,  night  and  morning,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes.”  I  thought  that  this  rub- 

v  w- 

bing  was  to  be  the  activity  cf  the  two  maid  fer- 
vants ,  and  the  patient  was  to  lye  ftill.  And  why 
has  the  do&orleffened  their  frictions  from  five  orfix 
times  a  day  to  two  ?  confiftency  does  every  thing.  And 
then  when  they  have  brought  him  to  Hand,  4Che  mufti 
walk  three  or  four  miles  every  day,  or  ride  ten,  or 
ufe  any  bodily  labour  or  exercife  equivalent  to  it.” 
If  he  can.  44  In  bad  weather  he  may  walk  in  the 
rain  in  a  cloak  round  his  fhoulders.”  Muft  it  be 
a  fhort  cloak,  doftor,  becaufe  you  mention  nothing 
but  its  being  round  the  fhoulders.  44  And  then  he 
may  walk  in  the  rain,  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
fummon  refolution  enough  to  venture  out.”  I  am 
more  afraid  it  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  fummon 
legs  to  venture  out  than  refolution  *,  but  when  he 
hath  ventured  out,  a  little  ufe  will  take  off  all 

danger 
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'danger  of  catching  cold,  by  hardening  and  fea- 
foiling  him  againft  the  poflibility  of  it  upon  that 
and  all  other  occafions.”  Will  walking  in  the  rain. 
by  ufe,  doctor,  harden  a  gouty  or  even  a  found 
man  fo  as  to  fecure  him  againft  ail  pojjibihty  of 
catching  coldl  As  foon  as  this  can  be  believed  we 
fhall  fee  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James’s  filled  with  the 
beft  company  in  the  wetteft  evenings  •,  the  Pan¬ 
theon  will  be  deferted,  but  in  dry  weather  ;  Ra- 
nelagh  be  filed  in  the  gardens,  on  ra;ny  nights  ; 
and  the  room  crowded  in  the  dry  ;  down  comes 
the  covered  walk  at  Vauxhail  ;  no  funfhine  and  no 
dry  weather  will  be  the  molt  faiucary  in  the. 
country;  dry  feafons  and  clear  days  in  the  city; 
1  mean,  untill  the  rain  which  foftens  ali  other 
things  fhall  have  hardened  ali  mankind  and  fieajoned 
them  from  the  poffibility  of  taking  cold.  And  if  I 
held  a  good  eftate,  by  this  tenure  only,  until  fuck 
things  could  happen ,  I  would  not  fell  it  for  lefs  than 
the  value  of  it  as  fee  fimple. 

u  Some,  perhaps,  fays  the  docfor,  may  be  rea- 
fonable  enough  to  obferve  and  fay  this  plan  of 
your’s  is  very  fimple.”  A  great  many  reafonable 
men  have  faid,  and  fome  have  found  it  fo  already 
in  the  fenfe  of fimple ,  as  I  have  previoufty  explain¬ 
ed  it.  The  reafonable  man  continues,  “  there  is 
nothing  marvellous  in  it ;  no  wonderful  difcovery 
of  any  of  the  latent  powers  of  medicine.”  None, 
indeed,  fir.  “  But  will  a  regimen,  fo  eafy  to  be 
complied  with  as  this,  cure  the  gout,  (lone,  dropfy, 
will  it  repair  broken  conftitutions  and  reftore 
old  invalids  to  health  ?”  the  doctor's  anfwer  is  “  II 
I  may  truft  the  experience  of  my  whole  life,  and 
above  all  the  experience  I  have  had  of  my  own 
perfon,  having  not  only  got  rid  of  the  gout,  of 

which  I  have  had  four  fevere  fits  in  my  younger 

days* 


days,  but  alfo  emerged  from  the  lowed:  ebb  of 
life,  that  a  man  could  polfibly  be  reduced  to  by 
cholic,  jaundice,  and  a  complication  of  complaints* 
and  recovered  to  perfect  health,  which  I  have 
now  enjoyed  above  ten  years.”  And  now,  doCtor* 
wras  yolir  own  perfon  an  old  invalid  ten  years 
agone  ?  have  you,  who  are  now  alive ,  lived  to*  ex¬ 
perience  your  whole  life  ?  how  do  you  know  that  you 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  gout,  cholic  and  jaundice  un- 
ids  you  are  dead  ?  if  this  method  hath  fucceeded, 
to  cure  the  gout  in  you,  is  that  an  experience  of 
your  whole  life  that  it  would  have  cured  the  flone* 
dropfy,  &c?  and  will  it  not  be  prudent  in  you  to  die 
as  fait  as  pollible,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
your  regimen,  beyond  all  queftion?  is  not  emerg¬ 
ing  from  an  ebb  a  new  metaphor?  Are  ebbs 
things  under  water  ?  And  laftly,  have  you  lived 
ninety-two  years,  like  St.  Evremond,  to  give  an 
equal  proof,  that  your  regimen  is  as  effe&ual 
to  procure  health,  long  life  and  happinels,  as 
his  voluptuoufnefs  ?  till  thefe  things  be  fully  an- 
fwered,  J  humbly  prefume  we  are  not  authorifed 
to  rely  on  the  experience  of  your  own  perfon* 
“  although  you  fay  I  may  with  great  fafety  pro- 
:  nounce  and  promife,  that  the  plan  here  recom¬ 
mended,  affifted  at  firft  with  all  the  collateral 
aids  of  medicine  peculiar  to  each  cafe.”  What! 
medicines  peculiar  to  each  cafe,  when  you  fay* 
all  of  them  arife  from  the  fame  caufe ,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  the  fame  medication  and  diet  ?  “  cor¬ 
recting  many  an  untoward  concomittant  fymptom* 
purfued  with  refolution  and  patience,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  procure  to  others  the  fame  benefits  I  recei¬ 
ved  from  it  and  cure  every  curable  difeafe.”  I 
am  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  doctor’s  conclufiom 

II.  4  t?  & 

H  that  one  man  muff  certainly  be  cured  by  the  like 

men 
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medic ines  which  cured  another.  I  fancy  all  other 
phyficians  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  too  true. 
And  now,  after  averting  that  the  return  of  the 
gout  may  be  for  ever  prevented  by  his  regimen  \ 
that  he  will  be  hanged  if  the  patient  die  in  the 
attempt,  or  be  uneafy  more  than  three  or 
four  days ;  Dr.  Cadogan  drops  from  the  altitude 
of  his  prornifes  like  a  fhotten  widgeon  to  the 
ground,  and  fays,  “  If  this,”  that  is  the  per* 
fed:  cure,  “  be  thought  too  much  to  promife, 

I  beg  it  mav  be  considered,  that  a  life  of  bad 
habits  produces  all  thefe  difeafes.”  It  is  confi¬ 
dered,  dodor,  and  as  you  fay  “  nothing  is,  there¬ 
fore,  lo  likely  as  good  ones,  long  continued,  to 
reftore  or  preferve  health.”  This  obfervation  hath 
been  allowed  to  be  true  ever  fince  intemperance 
made  difeafe  •,  and  it  is  very  new  in  Dr.  Cadogan, 
that,  after  having  promifed  the  reiteration  of  per- 
fed;  health  and  the  preventing  of  the  return  of 
difeafe/<?r  ever,  together  with  the  means  of  effec¬ 
ting  it,  he  fhould  tell  us,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  and  what  I  have  heard  my  grandmother 
moil  lagely  pronounce  a  thoufand  times. 

Having  in  this  manner  gone  through  my  candid 
enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  difler- 
tation,  like  a  man  who  furveys  the  dangers  he  hath 
palled,  1  tremble  at  the  reception  which  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  find  from  the  advocates  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  regimen.  And  now,  too  late,  I  perceive  mylelf 
unequal  to  the  arduoufnefs  of  my  undertaking;! 
and  I  freely  confefs,  that  no  man,  as  I  believe,  is  i 
capable  of  placing,  in  a  true  light ,  all  the  new  and 
rational  things  which  the  differtation  contains. 
However,  I  have  done  my  bell: ;  and  I  hope  the  !: 
dodior  will  be  pleafed  with  my  zeal  of  fairly  ex~ 

fofmg  his  merit ,  although  he  may  think  me  unequal 
✓  to 
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to  the  tafk  of  fully  conjidering  it.  And  with  this 
hope,  wifhing  him  all  the  encouragement  which 
his  few- rational  ideas,  unknown  before,  do  really 
deferve,  1  humbly  take  my  leave  of  him^  and 
proceed  to  prepare  an  Appendix  for  my  readers. 
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APPENDIX. 


„  •  .  .  primo  avulfio  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus . 

Virgil, 

M  Y  Enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
diflertatioaon  the  gout,  being  now  finifhed, 
notwithflanding  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  fairly 
to  expofe  that  celebrated  work  to  view,  I  am  ap- 
prehenfive  it  may  appear,  that  thefe  pofitions* 

1  which  the  dodtor  propofed  to  eflablifh  by  his  new 
I  philolophy,  may  not  be  fo  firmly  eredled  as  he  ima¬ 
gines.  In  fadt,  many  obflinate  people  do  ltill  con- 
i  tinue  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  gout  is  hereditary* 
periodical  and  incurable,  notwithflanding  the 
dodtor’s  regimen  and  rational  ideas.  Hceretlateri 
lelhalis  arundo .  I  have  fomewhere  read  alfo  that  a 
very  mean  architedl  can  deface  a  ten  times  finer 
building  than  he  can  defign  \  and  that  a  hand  can 
deflroy  St.  Paul’s  which  cannot  even  build  a  hovel. 
The  advocates  of  Dr.  Cadogan  may  therefore, 
not  improbably,  confider  him  as  a  great  architect, 
and  me  as  a  feiviie  demolifher,  between  whom 
there  can  exifl  no  reafonable  degrees  of  compa¬ 
nion  in  intellect  and  defert.  1  do,  indeed,  con- 
efs,  that  a  good  building  requires  incomparably 
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more  knowledge  to  be  well  conftructed,  than  the 
very  beft  demands  for  its  demolition.  And  yet, 
to  pull  down  a  houie,  which  threatens  to  fall  on 
the  heads  of  a  multiplicity  of  honeft  people,  al¬ 
though  it  be  not  a  work,  of  genius,  is  a  work  of  uti¬ 
lity  ;  and  fuch  performances  are  not  deemed  to  be 
void  of  merit. 

At  the  fame  time,  to  fnew  that  I  am  as  ready, 
as  my  abilities  will  permit  me,  to  afiift  my  feliow- 
iubjech,  whofe  health  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  any 
EngUJhman ,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before 
my  readers  what  I  have  difcovered,  by  my  alacrity 
in  finking  and  plunging  into  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Roman  learning ,  in  hopes  to  find  good 
■precepts  of  health ,  and  fiure  remedy  for  difeafe :  and 
after  all  my  pioneering  into  endlefs  heaps  of  rubbifij , 
what  leave  I  found  at  baft  but  this  ?  That  there  is  a 
certain  cure  for  the  gout.  This  cure  was  perfectly 
known  to  Hippocrates,  and  acknowledged  fo  to  be 
by  Galen  and  Celfus,  the  truth  of  which  hath  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  difproved  by  any  more  modern  phy- 
ficians.  Now,  if  all  chronic  difeafes  do  really  take 
their  rife  from  the  fame  caufes,  with  thole  of  the 
gout,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  does  affirm ;  and  that  this  i 
gout  is  the  reprefentacive  which  comprehends  them  i 
all,  then  do  1  conclude,  by  whatfoever  medicine*  j., 
diet  or  operation  the  gout  can  be  cured,  that  all 
the  other  disorders  mull,  in  like  manner,  yield; 
before  its  efficacy. 

Of  one  thing  1  am  fure  •,  it  will  cure  a  vail  deal  ofji 
vexation,  for  which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  propofed 
neither  a  dietetic  nor  medical  remedy.  Behdes: 
thefeit  is  attended  with  feveral  other  circumftances,: 
which  are  very  productive  of  happinefs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptea  to  preclude  a  certain  difeafe  that 

very 
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very  frequently  afledts  the  head  in  a  manner  moft 
difagreeable  to  all  perfons  whom  it  attacks. 

Hippocrates  was  deemed  medicorum  omnium  facile 
princeps,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  appeared  with  his  few 
rational  ideas ,  which  mod  ajfuredly  mankind  have  never 
yet  had ,  and  performed  the  tafk  fo  Jincerely  in  proving 
that  the  ancients  never  Jxudied  nature  at  all ,  and  that 
the  moderns  are  all  a  fet  of  quacks.  Notwith- 
ftandjng  this  new  philofophy  of  that  doFcor, 
in  reverence  to  the  mod  ancient  and  venerable 
Greek  phyfician,  I  fhall  prefume  to  publifh  the  cure 
of  the  gout  which  he  fo  peremptorily  pronounces 
to  be  infallible ;  and  which  Galen  and  Celfus 
confirm,  fome  centuries  after  the  death  of  the 
divine  old  man.  There  is  not  a  dilettanti  liv¬ 
ing,  who,  does  not  acknowledge  the  immenfe 
merit  of  pioneering  into  ancient  rubbifh,  and  thence 
of  bringing  back  to  light  the  utenfils,  inftruments, 
furniture,  old  nails,  door  hinges,  tkc.  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  lived  at  a  dijftanceof  more  than 
the  laft  fifteen  hundred  years.  Of  the  vail  utility  of 
thefe  things  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  to  its 
immortal  honour,  feems  to  be  more  truly  fenfible 
than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe.  For, 
during  the  laft  feffions  of  parliament,  they  taxed 
the  nation  with  the  fum  of  eight  thoufand  pounds, 
to  purchafe,  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  his  ma- 
:  jefty’s  minifter  at  Naples,  a  moft  valuable  and  ne- 
ceifary  collection  of  Herculaneum  chamber-pots. 
And  this,  I  prelume,  being  a  bu find's  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  public- welfare,  may  afford  an 
unanfwerable  reafon  for  the  kerning  inattention,  of 
!  the  faid  laft  feftions  of  parliament,  to  the  diftreffes  of 
i  the  labouring  and  incluftrious  of  this  kingdom, 
which  arife  from  the  exorbitant  prices  of  provisions. 
For,  are  not  two  fuch  great  affairs  too  much  for  the 
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labour  of  one  year?  and  will  it  not  be  time  enough 
to  relieve  thefe  low,  poor,  ftarving,  ufefui  people 
when  the  rents  of  the  eftates,  of  our  honorable  re- 
prefentatives  and  defenders  of  our  rights,  are  rife  a 
lo  high  that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  their  productions. 

And  although,  in  this  place,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  to  mankind  one  rational  idea  which  they  have 
not  anciently  had;  yet  I  hope  the  talk  of  pioneering 
and  of  dilcovering  the  fubfequent  remedy,  where  it 
lay  hid  in  Grecian  rubbifh,  being  fo  happily  accom- 
plifhed,  it  may  entitle  me  to  fome  reward.  For  not- 
withftandingldo  not  prefume  to  place  the  reftoring 
of  an  inf  alii  ble  cure  i or  the  gout,  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  national  fervice  of  bringing  into  thefe  realms 
the  celebrated  utenfils  in  which  the  ancients  did 
make  their  water  •,  yet,  I  prefume  it  will  not  be 
deemed  as  altogether  ufelefs  to  fome  individuals  of 
myfellow-fubje&s:  and  I  molt  fincerely  wifh,  that 
the  young  and  voluptuous  may  not  prove  incorri¬ 
gible  and  rejeCt  the  never-failing  means  of  for  ever 
preventing  them  from  being  afflicted  with  this  re- 
morfelefs  ravager,  the  gout. 

And  now  1  fhall  fairly  and  fully  difclofe  this  ar¬ 
thritic  and  infallible  remedy  in  the  words  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  aphorifm  the  28th,  feCtion  6th,  x 

5r6^ypiwcr;v,  ovh  ipccXotxpoi  yiyvoyr  .  Eunuchs  are  never 
affli  bled  with  the  gout ,  nor  do  they  ever  become  bald.  And 
i  \  this  place,  were  1  not  allured  of  Dr.Cadogan’s  great 
contempt  of  pioneering  into  Greek  rubbifh,  or  of 
his  wonderful  capacity  in  forgetting  what  he  hath 
read,  I  fhould  be  much  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  concealed  his  knowledge  of  this  certain  cure, 
from  a  prepenfe  partiality  to  Venus  whom  he  hath 
fo  unreafonably  favoured  in  his  difflertation,  as  to. 
attribute  no  part  of  the  gouty  v  and  chronic  com- 
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plai n ts  to  he r  in fl u e n ce  and  oper atio n .  And  altho u gh  I 
efteem  gratitude  to  be  a  great  virtue,  yet  I  cannot 
but  fay,  that  the  doctor  hath  rather  been  criminal  in 
preferring  the  ferving  of  an  old  friend  to  the  cure 
of  fo  numerous  a  let  of  fubjeds  as  are  the  arthritics 
of  this  kingdom. 

And  here  1  mud  reprefent  the  Angular  advantages 
which  will  attend  this  method  of  cure  above  all 
others  of  which  1  have  the  leal!  knowledge.  Fird,  it 
is  infallible,  not  only  for  the  gout  but  for  all  other 
chronic  difeafes  on  Cadoganian  principles.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  is  effected  by  a  Angle  operation  during 
life.  Thirdly,  the  time  of  performing  it  will  not 
exceed  a  few  minutes.  Fourthly,  it  refcinds  the 
fource  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  mental  evils 
which  will  otherwiic  continue  to  vex  mankind. 

On  thefe  accounts  I  cannot  but  mod  heartily 
recommend  the  practice,  and  exhort  the  young 
|  and  voluptuous  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  ope- 
1  ration  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  and  not  to  remain,  per- 
tinacioudy  incorrigible,  in  the  prefervation  of  thefe 
ndfchief- making  parts,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  their 
health  and  felicity.  As  to  the  veteran  debauchees, 

'  whom  the  habitude  of  whoredom  hath  left  impotent 
:  in  body,  and  tormented  with  defires,  w7hich  cannot  be 
i  fatisfied,  I  would  willingly  keep  them  in  theirprefent 
date  of  contempt  and  torment,  were  it  even  pradi- 
i  cable  to  cure  them  by  the  operation.  They  have  done 
all  the  mifchief  they  can  do  and  are  j.uftly  differing 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  their  tranlgreffions. 

I  would  have  the  young  refled  on  the  fums  of 
money  they  may  fave  by  no  longer  keeping  harlots, 
by  not  being  caught  in  adultery,  norexpofed  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  lbmetimes  to  the  perils  of  lingle 
combat.  Befides,  as  fince  the  death  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby,  it  is  no  longer  die  fadiion  to  be 
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bald,  for  thofe  gentlemen  who  wear  their  own  hair* 
can  the  preferving,  in  full  honour,  that  moft  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  head,  be  confidered  as  an  incon- 
fiderable  encouragement  to  the  adoptingof  this  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  ?  more  particularly  as  the  heads  of 
fuch  young  men  have  very  rarely  any  other  means 
of  recommending  their  owners. 

I  am  perfectly  perfuadcd  how  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  the  ftubborn  effects  of  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  j  that  all  poffible  arguments  muft  be  ufed 
to  overcome  an  ill-founded  opinion  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  method  of  medication :  and  therefore 
left  the  preceding  advantages,  which  muft  accrue 
from  the  ufeofthis  remedy,  fhould  prove  ineffec¬ 
tual,  I  will  endeavour  to  add  fuch  as  may  corrobo¬ 
rate  their  energy.  If  I  am  not  miftaken  the  laur 
dable  qualities,  which  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
in  fafhion,  are  keeping  miftreffes,  debauching 
friends  wives,  cheating  at  gaming  tables  and 
at  Newmarket,  indulging  in  every  excels  and  re¬ 
finement  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  fpeaking  in 
parliament.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  it  is  the  reputation  of  keeping  harlots  for  others, 
and  not  for  their  own  enjoyment  of  them,  which 
conftitutes  the  moft  ch arable riftic  and  honorable  part 
of  the  keeper.  And  this  may  as  effectually  be  done* 
after  the  operation  as  at  prefent.  As  to  the  fecond, 
to  the  pleafure  of  deceiving  their  friends,  by  feduc- 
ing  their  wives,  thefe  reformed  young  things  will 
have  to  add  that  of  deceiving  their  ladies  aifo, 
which  circuinftance  encreafes  a  fingle  into  a  double 
delight.  As  to  the  affair  of  cheating  at  play, 
cooinefs  of  temper,  and  fixed  attention  to  the  game  :| 
are  reckoned  the  beft  qualifications  for  fuch  as  are 
profeffors  of  that  honorable  fcience.  This  operation 
hath  a  moft  wonderful  effect  in  keeping  men  cool. 
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&nd  detaching  their  thoughts  from  the  intrigues 
and  rendezvous  of  concupifcence;  and  thereby  fix¬ 
ing  them  to  their  games  alone.  Befides,  if  thefe 
young  gentlemen  (hall  thereafter  chufe  to  ride  their 
own  horfes,  at  Newmarket,  this  operation  makes 
their  feat  Ids  perilous.  And  then*  by  buffering 
this  fingle  abfcifion,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
both  in  meats  and  wines,  are  difarmed  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  producing  either  gout  or  any  other  chronic 
difeafe  ;  and  the  fenfualift  and  epicure  may  riot  in 
dainties,  both  native  and  exotic,  with  impunity. 

Such  being  the  improvements  of  health,  pleafure 
and  profit  which  mud  attend  the  young  voluptua¬ 
ries  who  fhall  have  reafon  and  refolution  to  defpife 
the  prejudices  of  their  anceftors  in  the  preceding 
-inflance  ;  I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  and  very 
fafhionable  quality,  that  of  fpeaking  in  parliament. 
And  here,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  propofe  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  ourconfiitution.  Itis,  that  it  be  for  the  future 
i  enabled,  that  orations,  like  David’s  pfalms  may  be 
i  either  Jaid  or  Jung  in  parliament.  Innovations  in  a 
ffate,  however,  are  things  which  I  do  not  much 
admire  ^  but  lince  the  old  cuftom  of  forming  men 
to  law'Sj  which  is  right  and  practicable,  hath  been 
fo  long  neglected  ;  and  the  new  mode  of  forming 
!  laws  to  men  hath  been  fo  long  adopted,  which  is 
wrong  and  impracticable,  1  am  obliged  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  method.  Befides  this,  there  is  yet 
another  reafon ;  rhetoric  is  a  fubjedt  which  re¬ 
quires  the  ftudying  of  Ariftotle  and  Quintilian, 
as  to  principles  •,  of  Demofthenes  and  Tully  as  to 
imitation  *,  and  our  prefent  moft  rifng  fpeakers 
declare  for  nature  alone ,  who,  according  to  their  fen- 
timents,  feeds  unfledged  parliament  men  with  ora¬ 
tory,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young  with  peas  by 
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flrft  taking  them  into  their  own  flomachs  and  then 
returning  them  to  thofe  of  their  progeny. 

There  is  yet  another  reafon  alfo  for  my  propo- 
fing  this  reformation  ;  it  is,  that  the  old  and  cele¬ 
brated  operator  at  Batterfea,  who  ufed  to  cut  fuch 
perfons  with  fingular  fuccefs,  for  the  ftmples,  is 
dead  ^  and  alas  !  he  hath  left  no  fucceffor,  who  is 
equal  to  that  important  office.  And  this  truth,  I  am 
apprehenfive,  too  plainly  appears,  from  what  is  con- 
Hantlv  heard  in  parliament  and  in  all  other  public 
and  private  places  of  refort.  Such  being  the  me¬ 
lancholy  cafe,  as  fenfe  is  neceffary  to  an  orator, 
as  no  man  now  remains  who  can  extirpate  folly  by 
manual  operation,  and  no  young  fpeaker  will  take 
the  pains  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  ftudy,  itfeems 
expedient,  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  that  linging 
be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fpeaking  ;  and  that  in¬ 
dividuals  may  rife  in  the  ftate,  as  they  do  in  the 
Opera-houfe,  according  to  the  excellence  of  their 
voices  and  their  fkill  in  founds.  And  this  I  propofe 
as  a  further  encouragement  to  the  undergoing  of  the 
aforefaid  operation,  as  being  the  only  true  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  they  can  build  their  hopes  of  being 
minifters,  or  of  making  themfelves  good  for  any  thing. 

The  advantages  which  will  arife  from  this  inno¬ 
vation  will  be  very  confpicuous.  Firft,  thofe  who 
-now  fpeak,  and  to  whom  no  man  will  lillen,  be- 
caufe  of  their  want  of  fenfe,  may  become  the 
leaders  of  their  parties  and  the  favorites  of  the 
people  by  being  great  in  recitative  and  fong.  Second¬ 
ly,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  palling  or  reject¬ 
ing  of  bills  is  determined  before  they  are  brought 
into  the  houfe,  fenfe  is  now  ufelefs,  as  it  can  make 
few  or  no  converts  on  either  fide  ;  and  wherefore,1; 
may  not  a  queftion  be  as  well  debated  in  cantabile  as* 
in  rhetoric.  Befides  thefe,  as  things  now  Hand,  but  j 
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me  orator  cmfpeak  at  a  time,  whereas  all  thole,  of 
>ne  fide,  may  then,  at  the  fame  time,  be  employed 
n  the  fervice  of  their  country,  in  finging  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  mufic,  either  in  duets,  trios,  or  quar- 
ottos ;  the  others  joining  in  the  refpe&ive  choruffes. 
^nd  this,  I  humbly  prefume,  will  contribute,  not 
i  little,  to  expedite  bufinefs,  to  Jhorten  the  feffions  of 
parliament,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  harmony ,  and  to  tax 
:he  nation  to  fome  tune  \  all  which  things  are  ex- 
:reamly  defired  by.  this  free  nation.  For  the  Eng- 
Lifh,  of  all  people,  are  the  moft  eafily  to  be  fung 
mt  of  their  money  *,  and  the  Scotch  the  moft  eafily 
to  be  fung  into  it.  And,  in  this  manner,  the  two 

ioarts  of  the  union  may  be  truely  faid  to  be  in  unifon . 

Having  delivered  thus  much,  in  order  to  induce 
he  young  Macaroni,  by  one  operation,  to  preclude 
;he  gout  and  alb  chronic  difeafes  for  ever,  as 
rounds  are  prevented  from  running  mad  by  being 
vormed,.  and  by  ftiewing  them  alio  how  worthlels 
ihat  is  which  will  be  cut  away  and  how  inesti¬ 
mable  the  pleafnres  are  which  will  be  added.  I 
ihall  juft  hint^  that  I  do  not  intend,  that  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  operation  Ihall  be  imparted  to  the 
jffifeful  and  laborious  *,  becaufe  thefe,  as  beings  of 
in  inferior  order,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  increafe 
ind  multiply,,  in  order  to  continue  fuch  fort  of 
.  fipeds  as  are  requifite  fervilely  to  minifter  to  the 
uivants,  defires  and  purfuits  of  the  idle  and  the 
nvorthlefs,  who  are  of  a  fuperior  order,  both  in 
i  a  tore  and  in  life.  Befides  this,  it  may  not  be  an 
mpolitic  circumftance  to  prevent  that  p refen t 
finine-tailed  race  of  quality  from  propagating  their 
: species,  in  order  to  refeind  the  national  difgrace 
)f  fuch  exotic  animals,  and  to  reftore  to  this 
calm,  the  limbs,  manhood  and  intellect  of  Eng- 
iflimen. 
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I  come  now  to  the  cure  of  vexation,  which,  ; 
Dr.  Cadogan  alTures  us,  is  a  very  fruitful  parei 
of  many  bodily  evils.  And  in  this  place  I  thin 
there  leems  but  little  reafon  to  attempt  a  proo 
that  cuckoldom  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  is  ver 
epidemic  at  this  time  ;  and  of  confequence,  th; 
hufbands  are  not  a  little  vexed  by  the  evil  of  cor 
fcioufnefs  that  their  effates  will  be  inherited  by  chi 
dren  who  are  not  of  their  begetting.  Now  what  rt 
medy  can  fo  effectually,  extirpate  the  caufe  of  th 
vexation  in  hufbands  as  this  operation,  for  the  rad 
cal  cure  of  the  gout,  on  their  wives  gallants  ?  wi 
not  peace  of  mind  be  perfectly  reftored  to  man 
an  aching  heart,  which  now  labours  under  difordei 
anting  from  vexation  ?  And  now  I  would  afkever 
confiderate  man,  whether  the  talk,  which  Di 
Cadogan  declares  was  left  for  him,  hath  not  bee. 
performed  by  me  ?  whether  he  or  I  have  given 
lew  rational  ideas,  which  moft  affuredly  mankin< 
have  never  had  ?  whether  his  or  my  words  have  n< 
kind  of  ideas  ?  and  who  is,  in  faCt,  the  greateft  be 
nefaCtor  of  human  kind  ?  And  here  1  take  leav< 
of  my  readers  and  remain  impatiently  waiting  th< 
coming  of  that  great  day,  when  the  great  circle  o 
all  chronic  difeafes  fhall  be  opened,  which  Dr.  Ca 
dogan  hath  promifed  to  bellow  on  mortal  man,  i: 
order  that  I  may  difplay  its  full  excellencies  b: 
another  enquiry,  fo  that  the  phyfical,  metaphyficaii 
and  moral  philolbphy,  w7hich  it  contains,  and  all  if 
other  merits,  may  be  as  fully  confidered,  and  a 
fairly  expoled  to  view,  as  thofe  of  the  difertatic  I 
are  in  this  publication. 
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